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MR.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

There  have  been  many  complaints  that  the  eulogies,  whether 
written  or  spoken,  on  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  have  not  risen  to 
the  height  of  the  theme.  Such  a  feeling  of  disappointment  is 
both  natural  and  inevitable  and  yet  not  altogether  just.  For 
this  comparative  failure  a  variety  of  reasons  may  be  adduced. 
For  the  writer,  however  ready  with  his  pen,  time  is  short  and 
space  restricted,  while  for  the  orator  on  some  public  platform 
or  in  the  House  of  Commons,  there  is  no  opportunity  for  a  great 
funeral  oration.  Such  an  oration  would  be,  indeed,  almost  im¬ 
possible,  since  the  full  summing-up  of  a  career  must  re-kindle 
the  flame  of  ancient  animosities  and  raise  historic  issues  still 
alive  at  a  time  when  the  general  desire  is  for  the  peace  of 
national  mourning. 

Finally,  it  is  only  given  to  genius  on  rare  occasions  to  voice 
the  sentiments  of  grief  for  the  great  dead,  and  to  strike  the  note 
of  deep  sorrow  mingled  with  that  of  pride  and  consolation  which 
is  appropriate  to  these  solemn  occasions.  The  end  of  the  Samson 
Agonistes  or  the  Funeral  oration  of  Pericles  cannot  be  produced 
at  desire  :  and  we  have  no  Pericles  to  tell  us  that  the  whole 
Empire  is  the  tomb  of  famous  men  or  to  draw  for  us  the  picture 
of  a  triumphant  Imperial  nationality  marching  over  the  graves 
of  its  illustrious  dead  to  ever-increasing  achievements.  We  must, 
therefore,  do  the  best  we  can  and  trust  to  time  to  bring  us  an 
adequate  commentator. 

The  outlines  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  career  can  be  summarised 
very  briefly.  He  entered  into  business  in  Birmingham  at  a 
very  early  age,  re-organised  and  combined  his  industry,  and  made 
within  a  brief  period  an  adequate  fortune.  He  entered  into  local 
public  life,  dominated  it,  became  three  times  Lord  Mayor,  and 
made  the  city  the  most  progressive  and  efficient  of  British 
Municipalities.  Turning  to  Imperial  affairs  he  became  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  most  advanced  Radicalism,  fought  Mr.  Roe- 
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buck  as  an  old-fashioned  Liberal  in  Sheffield  in  1874,  and  was 
finally  returned  for  Birmingham  in  a  bye-election  in  1876.  In 
the  four  years  which  followed  before  the  dissolution,  he  made 
himself  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  Parliament  and 
constructed  in  the  country  the  first  caucus  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  As  a  consequence  he  was  practically  forced  upon  Mr. 
Gladstone  as  a  Cabinet  Minister  in  the  Administration  of  1880- 
1885  by  popular  and  political  pressure.  He  supported  that 
Ministry  until  the  verge  of  its  end,  becoming  in  the  process  per¬ 
petually  more  and  more  involved  in  a  feud  with  the  Whigs  and 
old  Liberals  who  predominated  in  the  Cabinet.  When  after  that 
election  Mr.  Gladstone  allied  himself  with  the  Parnellites,  he 
failed  to  agree  wdth  the  Prime  Minister,  and,  joining  with  Lord 
Hartington,  turned  him  out  of  office  and  beat  him  at  the  polls 
in  1886.  Henceforward  he  maintained  a  Unionist  Government 
in  power,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  gradual  fusion  of  the  Liberal 
Unionist  and  Conservative  Parties,  joined  Lord  Salisbury’s 
Government  of  1895  as  Colonial  Secretary.  He  set  himself  to 
reorganise  that  office  and  to  bring  together  the  Empire,  and 
achieved  a  striking  success  in  the  Jubilee  of  1897.  As  a  result 
he  received  the  practical  assistance  of  the  wffiole  Empire  when 
he  made  up  his  mind  that  Ivrugerism  was  incompatible  with  the 
safety  of  South  Africa.  After  a  striking  electoral  victory  in  1900 
he  visited  South  Africa  and  returned  more  convinced  than  before 
that  Imperial  Preference  was  a  condition  of  Imperial  unity.  Then 
followed  the  Tariff  campaign,  practically  initiated  in  May,  1903, 
at  Birmingham — resignations  from  the  Cabinet,  including  his 
own — the  divisions  in  the  party,  and  the  debdcle  of  1906.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  this  date  Mr.  Chamberlain  celebrated  his  seven¬ 
tieth  birthday,  and  was  cut  down  shortly  afterwards  by  a  stroke 
which  deprived  him  of  an  active  career,  until  the  day  of  his 
death. 

These  facts  are,  of  course,  well  known  to  all  of  us,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  restate  them  if  the  argument  is  to  pursue  a  chrono¬ 
logical  and  coherent  order  and  not  to  degenerate  into  a  mere 
series  of  impressions — of  which  we  have  had  a  superfluity  by  now. 
I  never  had  the  honour  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  friendship,  though 
I  spoke  immediately  after  him  at  Oxford  in  the  autumn  of  1905, 
when  I  was  tw’enty-three,  and  heard  many  of  his  later  speeches. 
The  object  of  this  essay,  therefore,  is  to  get  his  personality  and 
works  into  some  kind  of  historical  perspective. 

Taking  his  career  at  its  face  value  it  must  appear  a  mass  of 
contradictions  and  inconsistencies.  The  great  Radical  combines 
with  the  Whigs  to  join  the  Tories  and  overthrow  Mr.  Gladstone ; 
the  great  municipal  and  social  Reformer  concentrates  much  of 
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his  later  energies  on  Imperial  adventures  and  Imperial  topics ! 
Yet  all  the  critics,  friendly  or  hostile,  do  perceive  in  a  dim  sort 
of  way  that  there  was  a  unity  of  conviction  and  practice  imbedded 
in  the  great  career,  and  that  to  ascribe  the  course  of  that  career 
either  to  opportunism,  selfishness,  or  lack  of  guiding  purpose,  is 
to  state  a  palpable  absurdity.  We  all  agree  that  whatever  the 
merits  or  defects  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  character  and  policy,  he 
was  neither  selfish  nor  uncertain  in  his  aims.  He  lost  the 
Eadical  Premiership  through  the  Home  Pule  crash,  and  no  man 
has  ever  accused  him  of  vacillation.  He  was,  indeed,  almost 
ruthless  in  his  lack  of  personal  ambition  and  his  fixed  adherence 
to  his  aims. 

The  first  w'ay  of  understanding  a  statesman  is  to  grasp  his 
intellectual  temperament  and  method.  The  usual  conception  of 
the  political  genius  is  that  of  a  man  who  conceives  in  his  youth 
certain  fixed  ideas  and  principles  and  spends  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  trying  to  carry  them  into  elfect.  The  hard  facts  of  life,  no 
doubt,  rub  the  corners  off  the  square  block  of  his  idealistic 
scheme,  the  dream  shrinks  to  the  measure  of  actuality,  something 
is  accomplished,  but  much  remains  undone.  Sometimes  there  is 
a  total  failure.  To  this  school  of  statesmanship  belong  men  like 
Strafford  and  Disraeli.  They  are,  so  to  speak,  Political  Plato- 
nists ;  they  build  in  their  mind  the  ideal  State  and  then  have  to 
prune  it  to  suit  the  weaknesses  of  man.  If  they  will  not  prune 
they  fail ;  if  they  do  prune  they  reap,  unless  much  favoured  by 
fortune,  only  a  residue  of  the  promised  harvest.  There  are,  of 
course,  all  kinds  of  intermediate  types,  like  Mr.  Ehodes,  who  it 
is  impossible  to  place  in  either  category.  Disraeli,  however,  who 
preceded  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  the  protagonist  and  leader  of  the 
Imperial  and  patriotic  democracy,  is  the  most  recent  and  striking 
instance  of  the  first  school  of  thought,  and  will  afford  a  continual 
agreement  in  result  and  difference  in  method  of  thought  to  his 
illustrious  successor.  He  dreamed  his  dreams,  fought  his  fights 
for  them,  and  emerged  partially  triumphant  and  partly  beaten. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  on  the  other  hand,  arrived  at  his  conclusions 
and  governed  his  intellectual  processes  by  the  precise  converse 
of  this  method.  He  had  in  the  abstract  no  general  principles 
when  he  came  to  tackle  a  particular  problem,  though  in  his 
extreme  youth  he  paid  a  sort  of  jejune  lip  service  to  the  popular 
creeds  of  his  class  and  time.  Whatever  his  hand  found  to  do 
he  did  it  with  all  his  might  and  left  it  to  the  future  to  discover 
whether  in  what  he  had  done  he  was  Eadical  or  Conservative, 
Imperialist  or  a  Little  Englander,  a  Platonist  or  an  Aristotelian. 
As  a  consequence  he  worked  out  his  general  conclusions  by  a 
study  of  his  facts  in  the  given  instance  ;  he  followed  the  argument 
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of  fact  and  practicality  wheresoever  it  led  him,  and  was  too 
great  a  man  to  trouble  himself  as  to  whether  the  result  attained 
did  or  did  not  accord  with  a  certain  set  of  preconceived  theories 
probably  laid  down  by  someone  else.  All  wise  men  know  that 
in  facing  a  business  difficulty  or  a  ixilitical  crisis  there  is  onlv 
one  course  to  be  pursued  when  once  the  facts  of  the  case  have 
been  ascertained  accurately.  To  this  one  course  Mr.  Chamberlain 
always  adhered.  State  the  case,  consider  the  arguments,  make 
up  your  mind,  and  then  pursue  the  ix)licy  unflinchingly  until 
you  are  convinced  that  the  facts  are  altered.  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
therefore,  worked  upwards  from  his  facts  to  his  conclusions,  and 
being  endowed  with  the  fire  of  genius,  he  made  out  of  his  facts 
and  his  conclusions  a  glowing  body  of  strict  persuasion  and  iron 
eloquence  combined.  His  first  two  sentences  stated  the  pre¬ 
misses,  his  third  drove  the  conclusion  home  in  some  phrase  which 
had  the  force  of  a  battering  ram. 

Let  us  apply  this  view  to  the  history  of  his  career  and  see 
whether  it  can  be  sustained  by  the  test  of  fact.  If  it  can,  most 
of  the  difficulties  about  the  inconsistency  of  the  career  can  be 
resolved. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  went  into  business,  and,  like  Mr.  Ehodes 
at  Kimberley,  he  speedily  perceived  that  the  amalgamation  of 
the  existing  interests  was  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  trade. 
He  carried  that  amalgamation  through  with  consummate  skill 
and  without  waiting  to  argue  whether  on  Cobdenite  principles 
a  large  number  of  smaller  and  ill-equipped  firms  would  not 
produce  cheaper  articles  on  the  principles  of  “free  competition.” 
All  modern  economists  would  agree  that  amalgamation  would 
produce  tlie  cheaper  article  owing  to  saving  in  efficiency.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  however,  did  not  bother  about  the  economists  one 
way  or  the  other ;  knowing  the  business  he  simply  w'ent  out  and 
did  the  obvious  thing. 

On  turning  his  attention  to  municipal  affairs  he  was  confronted 
with  a  very  similar  problem.  The  Manchester  school  of  thought 
predominant  in  England  from  the  ’forties  to  the  ’seventies — when 
it  met  its  first  check  at  the  hands  of  Disraeli — had  refused  to 
provide  England  with  any  proper  system  of  local  government  or 
of  adequate  housing  accommodation.  The  result  was  that 
Birmingham  contained,  like  all  the  great  industrial  centres,  slums 
and  rookeries  in  its  centre  which  defy  description,  and  which 
were  spreading  rapidly  to  the  outskirts  as  industry  itself  grew. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  had  been  brought  up  in  the  strictest  sect  of 
the  Pharisees.  He  was  already  a  leading  light  in  the  local  Liberal 
circles,  the  professed  follower  of  Bright  and  Cobden,  the  last 
man  who  should  have  revolted  according  to  the  principles  to  which 
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he  subscribed  vaguely  with  the  sacred  right  to  create  shun 
property.  In  these  circumstances  did  he  liesitate?  Not  for 
one  moment.  After  years  of  unceasing  effort  and  a  three  years’ 
tenure  of  the  chief  magisterial  office,  he  left  a  Birmingham  which 
had  been  a  scandal  to  humanity  “the  best  governed  municipality,” 
as  he  boasted,  “in  the  United  Kingdom.”  With  one  tremendous 
sweep  he  abolished  the  Boundary  Street  area  of  slums  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  using  for  this  purpose  Lord  Beacoiisfield’s 
Act  of  1875,  and  paying,  with  characteristic  generosity,  a  noble 
tribute  to  his  political  enemy.  By  a  rigorous  system  of  bye-laws 
he  then  prevented  the  creation  of  industrial  slums  wholesale,  and 
has  thus  saved  the  city  of  Birmingham  thousands  and  thousands 
of  pounds  in  subsequent  housing  operations. 

The  ix)int,  however,  is  less  his  activity  as  a  social  reformer  than 
the  attitude  of  mind  which  actuated  his  efl'orts.  He  was  faced 
with  an  urgent  problem  and  he  solved  it,  nor  was  he  troubled  to 
consider  how  far  his  proceedings  tallied  with  Bright  and  the 
school  of  thought  which  w^as  all  for  free  competition  in  houses 
or  in  any  other  form  of  goods. 

A  precisely  similar  point  of  view  may  be  discovered  in  his 
formation  of  the  Radical  caucus — a  step  hotly  denounced  at  the 
time  by  Whigs,  Tories  and  Liberals  alike.  The  Act  of  1832, 
instead  of  abolishing  corruption,  had  simply  increased  its  scope. 
A  sum  of  £40,000  was  paid  in  Bristol  by  a  single  candidate ; 
twice  that  sum  was  paid  in  the  north  country.  The  addition  to 
the  number  of  the  electorate  merely  meant  that  more  money  had 
to  be  spent  in  buying  them — and  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  was 
not  passed  till  1883.  As  a  residt,  elections  degenerated  into  a 
distribution  of  sovereigns  and  beer  by  agents  or  publicans.  Such 
a  condition  of  affairs  did  not  commend  itself  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
practical  mind.  It  was  obvious  that  if  ^wlitics  were  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  democratic  basis  it  was  better  that  they  sboidd  be 
placed  on  a  business  basis  like  an  industry  or  a  municipality  rather 
than  be  carried  on  in  a  fortuitous  chaos  of  bribery  and  liquor. 
He,  therefore,  organised  his  machine,  his  wards,  his  ward 
canvassers,  his  local  and  central  chairman,  and  his  elected  com¬ 
mittees.  He  invented,  in  fact,  the  type  of  organisation  which 
prevails  in  every  part  of  England  to-day  under  every  political 
party.  The  arrangement  was  at  least  democratic,  if  the  control 
was  Cresaristic,  and  the  only  defect  of  the  system  is  that  you 
require  your  Cmsar.  In  Birmingham  there  was  no  difficulty  under 
this  head.  But  whether  such  a  procedure  be  right  or  wrong  is. 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  present  argument,  immaterial.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  wanted  to  see  politics  conducted  efficiently,  and  it 
may  be  added  that  he  succeeded.  Not  even  Tjord  Randolph 
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Churchill  at  his  prime  could  shake  that  solid  array.  Such  a  new 
development  of  an  imperium  in  imperio  naturally  caused  no  small 
heartburning  in  the  orthodox  ranks  of  Liberalism,  and  the  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attack  on  Mr,  Eoebuck  in  1874  is  an  outward  sign  of 
inward  discontent,  Mr,  Chamberlain’s  career  from  1876  to  1885 
is  hardly  germane  to  this  particular  part  of  the  discussion.  The 
path  of  a  new  Cabinet  Minister  is  beset  with  difficulties,  and  Mr, 
Chamberlain  got  himself  pretty  thoroughly  implicated  in  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  various  messes  in  Ireland,  South  Africa,  Egypt,  and 
in  other  countries  with  which  he  had  little  or  no  acquaintance. 
It  is  significant,  however,  that  a  single  visit  to  Egypt  turned  him 
against  evacuation,  and  he  came  back,  as  Mr.  Bright  groaned 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit,  “the  very  worst  jingo  of  the  lot.” 
No  natural  predisposition  could  in  his  mind  argue  against  facts; 
he  saw  good  w'ork  being  done  in  Egypt,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
liked  good  work  better  than  abstract  theories,  and  this  alone 
proves  that  he  was  never  at  heart  a  Liberal, 

The  unauthorised  programme  which  comes  next  in  order  is, 
in  a  sense,  the  one  blemish  in  his  record  for  grasping  actualities. 
It  was,  of  course,  amazingly  successful  as  an  electioneering  card, 
and  by  sweeping  the  counties  saved  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1885  from 
a  smashing  defeat.  It  is  curious  to  reflect  that  but  for  this  move 
Lord  Salisbury  would  have  been  in  for  five  or  six  years,  the 
Home  Rule  question  would  not  have  been  raised,  and  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  would  have  almost  certainly  come  back  about  1890  as 
the  Radical  Premier. 

But  the  unauthorised  programme  was,  as  far  as  the  land  w’as 
concerned,  rather  a  cockney  affair;  there  was,  as  Charles  Lomax 
says  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  Major  Barbara,  “a  certain  amount 
of  tosh  about  it.”  Mr.  Chamberlain  does  not  seem  to  have 
understood  that  you  have  to  be  brought  up  on  the  land  to  know 
very  much  about  it. 

Yet  all  the  same  the  programme  as  a  whole  showed  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  understood  his  age  better  than  Mr.  Gladstone. 
The  Prime  Minister  was  engrossed  partly  in  the  difficulties  caused 
by  his  spiteful  determination  to  reverse  Mr.  Disraeli’?  policy  all 
over  the  world,  partly  by  his  Franchise  and  Redistribution 
schemes,  but  mainly  by  the  troubles  in  Ireland.  But  in  any 
case,  Mr.  Gladstone  never  took  the  slightest  interest  in  social 
reform,  and  had,  as  a  Peelite,  consistently  voted  against  the 
Radical-Tory  group  of  reformers,  and  against  Lord  Beaconsfield’s 
social  reforms  of  1874-1880.  He  was  a  consistent  Cobdenite  who 
believed  that  the  principles  of  political  economy  as  laid  down  by 
the  Physiocrats  represented  laws  of  nature,  and  that  the  vast 
masses  of  voters  enfranchised  first  by  Disraeli  and  next  by  himself 
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existed  merely  to  elect  Liberal  Governments  which  would  worry 
about  the  Balkans  or  the  Boers,  the  Church  of  England,  the 
state  of  Ireland,  and  the  House  of  Lords.  The  age  had  marched 
past  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the  new  voters  welcomed  in  Mr. 
Chamberlain  the  champion  of  practical  Kadicalism  in  the  sphere 
of  home  affairs.  Mr.  Disraeli  in  1867  had  purposely  enfranchised 
great  masses  of  the  town  working  classes  because  he  had  discovered 
by  bitter  experience  that  without  such  a  representation  of  a 
particular  estate  of  the  realm  the  machine  of  social  reform  creaked 
and  groaned  and  made  but  pitiful  progress.  Mr.  Gladstone 
enfranchised  the  agricultural  labourer  on  the  liberal  ground  that 
what  had  been  given  to  the  towns  ought  not  to  be  withheld  from 
the  country.  There  were  in  both  cases  other  reasons,  which  need 
not  be  discussed  here.  But  the  new  electorate,  once  created, 
began  to  show  signs  of  volition  and  life ;  it  ceased  to  be  content 
with  the  controversies  -which  had  interested  Lord  Palmerston, 
Lord  John  Bussell,  and  Lord  Stanley  in  the  past,  and  still  in¬ 
terested  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  present.  This  feeling  had  begun 
to  stir  in  1874,  and  was  fully  under  weigh  in  the  ’eighties.  It 
found  its  interpreters  in  Lord  Eandolph  Churchill  on  the  Tory 
side,  and  in  Mr.  Chamberlain  among  the  Radicals. 

The  unauthorised  programme  then  stood  for  this  semi-compre¬ 
hended  sentiment  that  the  working  classes,  too,  had  their  rights 
and  their  interests,  and  that  Parliament  ought  to  pay  some  atten¬ 
tion  to  them.  Here  again  Mr.  Chamberlain  faced  and  grappled 
with  a  political  reality,  however  crude  the  solution  he  propounded, 
and  showed  himself  the  man  of  the  moment,  while  his  chief 
w^as  still  dreaming  of  the  past.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  indeed,  pos¬ 
sessed  from  the  practical  standpoint  that  kind  of  impatience  of 
doctrinaire  views  of  life  which  Disraeli  and  Carlyle  shared  as  men 
of  intellect.  When  an  immediate  and  soluble  problem  arose, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  set  out  to  solve  it  without  concerning  himself 
with  what  John  Stuart  Mill  had  said  forty  years  before ;  Carlyle 
pointed  out  that  Mr.  Mill  was  a  fool,  and  that  men  were  not 
automatons  governed  by  abstractions  ;  Disraeli  accepted,  or  rather 
arrived,  at  Carlyle’s  thesis,  and  applied  it  almost,  but  not  quite, 
as  practically  and  vehemently  as  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

The  supreme  test  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  life  was  now  approach¬ 
ing.  The  election  of  1885  had  left  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  it  left 
Mr.  Asquith  in  1910,  dependent  on  the  Nationalist  vote.  The 
threatened  split  between  the  Radicals  and  the  Whigs,  which 
must  in  any  case  have  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment,  was  averted  by  an  even  greater  catastrophe.  The  Prime 
Minister  declared  for  an  alliance  with  Parnell.  What  followed 
is  still  the  subject  of  some  controversy,  and,  like  the  problem  of  the 
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sonnets  of  Shakespeare,  may  remain  in  detail  mysterious  for  all 
time.  The  papers  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  Mr.  Parnell,  and  Mr.  Labouchere  have 
been  published,  at  least  in  some  part,  those  of  Lord  Salisbury 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  are  not  yet  before  us.  Without  entering 
on  the  whole  field  of  controversy,  it  is  possible  to  detach  and 
to  specify  certain  salient  points  in  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  attitude 
towards  Home  Rule  which  can  hardly  be  disputed  by  any  man. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  had  been  by  no  means  opposed  to  the  general 
policy  pursued  by  Mr.  Gladstone  towards  Ireland  from  1880  to 
1885.  He  was  in  friendly  relations  with  the  Nationalists,  and 
was  popularly  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  channels  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Irish  chief.  With  a 
majority  independent  of  the  Irish,  he  undoubtedly  looked  forward 
to  some  kind  of  grant  to  the  Irish  of  extended  self-government 
given  freely  by  an  Imperial  Parliament.  He  was,  in  a  word,  what 
we  should  call  to-day  a  Devolutionist  or  a  Federalist,  and  might 
even  have  supported  some  measure  such  as  the  Councils  Bill  of 
1906.  Indeed,  during  the  prolonged  negotiations  of  1886  he  pro¬ 
pounded  more  than  one  scheme  of  this  character,  and  had 
Mr.  Gladstone  proceeded  on  these  lines  before  his  defeat  in  1885 
he  would  undoubtedly  have  carried  Mr.  Chamberlain  with  him. 
Such  a  proposal,  however,  was,. to  his  mind,  utterly  different  from 
a  complete  surrender  to  Mr.  Parnell’s  terms  by  a  Government 
dependent  on  the  Nationalist  vote.  Both  his  natural  pride  and 
his  hard  common  sense  revolted  against  such  an  arrangement. 
He  would  not  be  bullied  by  the  coercion  of  votes  into  doing  any¬ 
thing  against  the  national  interest,  and  he  claimed  the  right  to 
examine  the  question  on  its  merits.  Mr.  Parnell  now  adopted  a 
somewhat  truculent  attitude,  to  which  the  Prime  Minister  seemed 
willing  to  bow.  Not  so  Mr.  Chamberlain  ;  “If  these  are  the 
terms  on  which  Mr.  Parnell’s  support  is  to  be  obtained,  I  will 
not  enter  into  the  compact.” 

He  proceeded  then  to  attack  the  problem  in  the  same  spirit 
in  which  he  had  dealt  with  business,  with  municipal  affairs,  or 
with  Imperial  politics,  quite  regardless  of  the  general  political 
consequences  either  to  himself  or  to  others.  The  Irish  problem 
had  to  be  solved;  how  could  it  be  solved  in  a  practical  form? 
His  mind  possessed  that  rare  lucidity  that  can  ignore  irrelevances 
and  concentrate  upon  essentials.  He  concentrated  on  two  essential 
points.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  recognise  the  difference 
between  English  and  Irish  conditions  by  extending  a  liberal 
measure  of  local  self-government  to  Ireland.  It  would  be  madness 
to  set  up  within  the  United  Kingdom  what  would  be  in  effect 
two  separate  and  independent  executives — for  an  executive  means 
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power,  and  tw^o  powers  within  an  area  can  only  spell  either 
re-conquest  or  separation.  Neither  of  these  views  was  acceptable 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Mr.  Parnell.  The  latter  wanted  something 
which  might  in  conceivable  circumstances  lead  to  separation ; 
the  former  believed  that  the  wider  the  separation  the  greater  the 
hope  of  ultimate  unity.  Mr.  Chamberlain  w^as  too  good  an 
Englishman  to  agree  to  the  Parnellite  conception,  and  too  much 
of  a  practical  man  to  accept  Mr.  Gladstone’s  idealism.  The 
rupture  of  view  was  complete.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
behaved  with  great  lack  of  tact,  but  no  tact  would  have  concealed 
from  his  subordinate  this  essential  divergence.  “Mr.  Gladstone 
and  1,”  he  said  finally  and  with  characteristic  directness,  “do  not 
mean  the  same  thing.”  After  this  came  the  deluge,  and  Liberalism 
was  for  twenty  years  submerged  beneath  the  waters. 

The  following  years  w'ere  full  of  difficulty.  Mr.  Goschen  had 
been  admitted  to  the  Cabinet  on  the  resignation  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  but  the  fusion  between  Liberal  Unionists  and  Tories 
was  far  from  complete,  and  the  course  of  Lord  Salisbury’s 
Administration  far  from  smooth.  Once  again  Mr.  Chamberlain 
bent  his  mind  to  a  single  practical  object,  to  keep  Mr.  Gladstone 
out,  and  to  this  he  adhered  with  all  the  force  of  his  personality 
and  influence.  I  should  hazard  the  guess  that  he  never  took 
the  Round  Table  Conference  seriously.  The  gulf  between  Radical 
Home  Rulers  and  Liberal  Unionists  was  too  deep  to  be  bridged 
by  pious  platitudes.  The  embarrassment  of  his  position  was, 
how'ever,  recognised  by  Lord  Salisbury,  who,  having  dealt  both 
in  friendship  and  enmity  with  Disraeli,  by  no  means  took  that 
hostile  attitude  tow'ards  “the  great  Joe  ”  which  has  been  attributed 
to  him  by  Unionist  Free  Traders  at  the  time  of  the  Tariff  split.  He 
was  dispatched  to  America  to  settle  the  Newfoundland  Fisheries 
question,  an  object  he  attained  with  his  usual  skill  as  a  negotiator. 
This,  since  his  trip  to  Egypt,  first  brought  him  in  contact  with  the 
realities  of  Empire  and  of  the  self-governing  Dominions.  A  seed 
had  been  sown  in  his  mind ,  and  henceforward  his  attention ,  based , 
as  usual,  on  practical  experience,  began  to  turn  more  and  more 
towards  our  Colonies  beyond  the  sea.  For  the  moment  his  work 
at  home  seemed  done.  He  had  defeated  Home  Rule  in  the  first 
place,  and  the  tragedy  of  Parnell  had  completed  the  work.  His 
social  measures  received  an  attention  proportionate  to  his  influence 
from  the  Conservative  Government.  Indeed,  from  that  time  till 
his  retirement,  in  190B,  he  was  successful  in  persuading  Ijord 
Salisbury’s  and  Mr.  Balfour’s  Administrations  to  place  on  the 
Statute  Book  a  long  succession  of  w’orking-class  measures,  the 
most  notable  of  which  were  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  .Act 
and  the  Housing  Act  of  1890.  As  the  fusion  of  the  two  wings 
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of  the  Unionist  Party  progressed  he  stepped,  both  by  right  and 
by  inclination,  into  the  post  of  Colonial  Secretary  in  1895.  Up  to 
this  point  he  had  been  hated,  feared,  and  worshipped  as  the  most 
potent  force  in  British  home  politics.  He  had  earned  the  execra¬ 
tion  of  the  Conservatives,  and  had  rent  the  Liberal  Party  asunder ; 
but  with  all  this  his  reputation  had  remained  purely  domestic.  He 
now  steps  into  a  wider  arena,  and,  sustained  by  the  solid  backing 
of  the  Conservative  classes,  he  becomes  the  interpreter  between 
the  democracy  and  the  Empire.  The  change  of  party  has  been 
accomplished,  while  the  old  allies  have  been  retained.  But  before 
we  enter  on  a  discussion  of  this  new  sphere  of  activity,  it  is  not 
perhaps  premature  to  ask  whether  the  original  justification  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  change  of  party  has  or  has  not  been  main¬ 
tained.  I  would  contend  that  a  study  of  his  career  in  business, 
in  municipal  affairs,  in  the  formation  of  the  caucus,  in  the  un¬ 
authorised  programme,  in  the  visit  to  Egypt,  in  the  Home  Eule 
split,  all  exhibit  similar  features  of  character,  and  these  features 
conjoined  to  the  accidents  of  events  and  of  the  personalities  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal  fully  explain  the  change.  A  man  who  deals 
with  each  question  on  its  merits,  and  thus  demands  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  must  at  one  time  or  another  come  into  violent 
conflict  with  his  political  allies.  Mr.  Chamberlain  did  so,  both 
in  1886  and  1903 — but  his  quarrel  with  the  Liberals  was  the  more 
violent  in  that  Liberalism  is  doctrinaire,  whereas  Conservatism 
is  not.  And  a  doctrinaire  party  always  clings  most  closely  to  its 
leader  and  its  official  programme.  To  quarrel  with  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  an  impiety  never  to  be  forgiven ;  to  differ  from  Mr.  Balfour 
was  a  peccadillo  soon  to  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Smith,  in  an  article  in  the  Saturday  Review,  has 
put  forward  the  interesting  suggestion  that  the  policy  of  Imperial- 
Democracy  lost  ground  by  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  change  of  side. 
I  cannot  agree,  for  though  social  reform  might  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  more  rapidly  and  on  sounder  grounds  twenty  years  ago, 
not  even  Mr.  Chamberlain  could  have  made  the  Eadical  Party 
patriotic.  Lord  Eosebery’s  opinion  on  this  point  would  not  be 
devoid  of  value.  In  the  long  run  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  have 
found  himself  in  the  Tory  ranks,  putting  forward  with  his  left 
hand  his  social  policy  and  with  his  right  his  conception  of  Imperial 
unity,  and  stepping  into  the  gap  w'hich  the  death  of  Disraeli  left. 

In  any  case,  Mr.  Chamberlain  become  Colonial  Secretary  in 
1895,  and  started  with  characteristic  thoroughness  to  survey  his 
Office  and  his  world.  He  horrified  the  staff  by  inspecting  every¬ 
thing,  from  the  doormats  to  the  maps,  and  discovered  that  both 
were  in  need  of  renovation.  He  brought  to  the  administration 
of  the  Colonial  Office  that  penetrating  eye  and  business  method 
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which  had  availed  him  so  well  in  previous  spheres  of  experience. 
That  Office,  indeed,  stood  sadly  in  need  of  rehabilitation.  Origin¬ 
ally  only  a  subordinate  department  of  the  Home  Office,  it  had 
grown  up  and  expanded  in  an  atmosphere  singularly  unsuitable 
to  the  development  of  an  Imperial  policy.  It  had  suffered  from 
a  dual  defect.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  naturally  imbued  with 
the  traditions  of  Crown  Colony  government,  in  which  it  had 
found  its  origin,  and,  in  the  next  place,  its  rise  into  importance 
had  synchronised  with  a  period  when  statesmen  of  all  parties 
regarded  the  independence  of  the  self-governing  Dominions  as 
one  of  those  inevitable  facts  which  may  be  welcomed  or  regretted, 
but  must  arrive  in  the  course  of  time.  Nor  had  we  been  very  for¬ 
tunate  in  the  politicians  who,  during  the  nineteenth  century,  held 
the  office  of  Colonial  Secretary.  Mr.  Chamberlain  very  soon 
altered  all  that.  His  Office  became  one  of  the  most  efficient  in 
the  Civil  Service,  and,  as  Mr.  Balfour  said  in  his  first  extra- 
parliamentary  speech  after  assuming  the  Premiership,  he  breathed 
into  it  something  of  a  new  inspiration  :  — 

“  If  Lord  Salisbury  has  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  he  has 
left  public  affairs  with  the  country  at  peace,  and  with  our  foreign  relations 
in  this  excellent  condition,  surely  he  may  feel  that  there  never  was  a 
time  when  our  relations  with  our  Colonies  were  at  all  like  what  they  are 
at  the  present  moment.  That  is  due  to  many  circumstances,  but  of  those 
circumstances  I  would  venture  to  put  first  the  personality  and  the  policy 
of  the  present  Colonial  Secretary.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  many 
distinguished  statesmen  w'ho  have  preceded  him  at  the  Colonial  Office  to 
say  that  he  has  breathed  into  that  Office  something  of  a  new  spirit,  some¬ 
thing  of  a  new  inspiration,  and  that  not  in  this  country  only,  not  in  this 
country  chiefly,  but  in  every  Colony  throughout  our  vast  and  scattered 
Empire,  that  centre  of  Colonial  administration  in  Downing  Street  is  looked 
at  with  utterly  different  eyes  to  what  it  was  when  I  first  entered  political 
life,  and  for  many  long  years  afterwards.  That  great  change  is,  as  I  have 
said,  more  due  to  the  policy  and  personality  of  the  great  statesman  who 
rules  over  that  Office  than  to  any  other  single  cause.” — (Mr.  Balfour’s 
speech  at  the  South  Fulham  Conservative  Club  :  The  Times,  July  21st,  1902.) 

In  a  word,  he  regarded  the  Empire,  just  as  he  regarded  Birming¬ 
ham  or  the  state  of  the  Liberal  Party,  wdth  a  modern  eye.  He 
was  the  first  to  perceive  its  vast  potential  resources^  and  to  deter¬ 
mine  that  the  policy  of  the  Home  Government  should  be  one  of 
encouragement  towards  their  development,  instead  of  one  of 
indifference  or  of  chilly  repression.  There  was  no  part  of  the 
Empire  on  which  his  eye  did  not  rest,  and  an  electrical  thrill 
passed  through  the  Crown  Colonies  and  the  Dominions  as  they 
recognised,  in  a  phrase  so  hackneyed  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
true,  that  there  was  a  man  in  Downing  Street.  To  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  the  Empire  was  both  an  ideal  inspiration  and  a  business 
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concern.  If  one  had  asked  him  which  aspect  of  it  was  uppermost 
in  his  mind,  I  imagine  he  would  have  replied  that  it  w'as  impossible 
to  dissever  the  two  conceptions.  Faith  in  him  was  a  matter  of 
works,  as  it  must  necessarily  be  in  all  great  men  of  action ;  and 
the  attempt,  so  often  made  by  his  Little  England  or  Liberal- 
Imperialist  contemporaries,  to  talk  of  the  Imperial  connection  as 
though  it  must  be  either  a  sordid  business  adventure  or  a  vague 
and  sentimental  feeling  of  blood  relationship  would  have  been 
utterly  meaningless.  Like  all  the  great  constructive  builders  of 
history,  he  regarded  the  ideal  as  something  which  could  only  be 
worked  out  in  the  sphere  of  material  reality,  and  the  extent  of 
his  passionate  faith  in  the  community  of  the  race  was  measured 
in  his  eyes  by  the  amount  of  work  which  could  be  done  for  the 
various  communities  concerned.  To  some  minds  such  a  point  of 
view  will  appear  so  self-evident  that  it  demands  neither  defence 
nor  explanation.  To  others  suffering  from  the  habit  of  narrow 
dichotomy  such  a  standpoint  appeared  a  paradox.  The  democracy, 
however,  understood  perfectly  well  and  follow'ed  him  without  hesi¬ 
tation,  even  through  the  greatest  difficulties  and  disasters  during 
the  eight  years  of  his  tenure  of  the  Colonial  Office 

Great  as  w  as  the  sensation  caused  by  the  Jubilee  of  1897,  when 
]Mr.  Chamberlain  reaped  his  first  rew'ard  for  the  untiring  exertions 
of  two  years  past,  his  succession  to  office  began  under  clouded 
skies.  He  was  hardly  in  the  saddle  before  the  storm  broke  in 
South  Africa,  and  the  Jameson  Eaid  came  to  put  to  the  proof 
all  hi's  varied  Parliamentary  and  administrative  capacities.  Here 
he  was  undoubtedly  badly  served  by  his  agents  on  the  spot,  wdio 
were  a  legacy  left  by  the  lax  regime  of  former  Colonial  Secretaries. 
Nevertheless,  he  emerged  triumphantly  from  the  ordeal,  and 
retorted  on  his  Radical  accusers  with  a  force  and  fierceness  which 
even  his  old  friend  Mr.  Labouchere  could  neither  emulate  nor 
withstand.  When  the  first  South  African  Commission  reported  in 
his  favour,  the  Radicals  demanded  a  new  trial.  “Ah,”  said  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  '‘hon.  members  opposite  do  not  want  a  trial.  What 
they  want  is  an  execution.” 

When  the  storm  had  blown  over,  his  first  and  natural  step  was 
to  investigate  the  real  condition  of  South  Africa,  and,  wuth  his 
usual  unerring  instinct  for  choosing  his  allies  and  subordinates, 
he  selected  Lord  Milner  for  the  post  of  High  Commissioner. 
Among  many  divergences  the  twm  men  had  this  in  common, 
that  they  were  both  absolutely  fearless  in  facing  facts  and  in 
acting  upon  them.  Many  statesmen,  even  of  the  greatest 
eminence  and  repute,  would  have  led  the  South  African  situation 
drift  in  the  vague  hope  that  it  was  not  as  bad  as  it  was  painted, 
or  that  something  would  turn  up,  until  the  keystone  of  the  Empire 
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had  passed  irrevocably  under  the  domination  of  Kruger  and  his 
allies.  It  would  have  been  easy  enough  after  the  Kaid  to  patch  up 
a  kind  of  Peace  of  Amiens  to  be  broken  at  the  convenience  of  the 
enemy.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  however,  like  Mr.  Pitt,  was  built  of 
sterner  stuff.  When  he  had  made  up  his  mind  on  the  facts,  he 
he  did  not  shrink  from  their  logical  consequences.  Once  he  was 
clear  that  there  could  be  no  peace  in  Africa  until  either  the  Union 
Jack  or  the  Vierkleur  was  predominant,  he  offered  President  Kruger 
a  choice  between  a  British  majority  vote  in  the  Transvaal  coupled 
with  peace  or  an  immediate  war.  During  the  negotiations  he  was 
fiercely  assailed  for  practising  what  was  decried  as  the  new 
diplomacy.  He  was  merely  doing  what  every  Radical  to-day  is 
clamouring  for,  that  is  to  say  he  was  making  democracy  and 
public  opinion  the  deciding  force  in  diplomatic  issues.  He  could 
not,  and  would  not,  fight  without  the  people  behind  him,  and 
with  his  unparalleled  energy  and  rhetoric  he  took  the  whole 
country  with  him.  With  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  matters  to 
a  great  extent  passed  out  of  his  hands,  nor  can  he  be  made 
responsible  for  any  of  the  blunders  that  ensued.  His  contribution 
to  the  firing  line  was  the  Colonial  contingents. 

The  South  African  tour  was  undoubtedly  a  misfortune.  What¬ 
ever  good  results  it  may  have  produced  were  negatived  by  two 
consequent  evils.  In  the  first  place,  the  journey  unquestionably 
tried  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  strength,  after  all  the  anxieties  of  the 
war,  beyond  what  it  could  bear.  The  perpetual  hurrying  from 
place  to  place  in  a  climate  w^hich  strings  the  nerves  to  the  highest 
tension,  and  the  constant  interviews  and  speeches  undoubtedly 
laid  the  seeds  of  his  final  illness.  But  there  was  more  to  follow. 
He  left  England  firmly  under  the  impression  that  the  wheat 
duties  imposed  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  for  war  purposes 
were  to  be  maintained  in  the  Budget  of  1903,  and  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Imperial  Preference  was  to  be  established  in  a  quiet 
manner  by  remitting  them  in  favour  of  the  Dominions.  During 
his  absence,  however,  this  decision  was  reversed,  as  it  would  never 
have  been  had  he  remained  in  England,  and  the  best  chance  of 
establishing  Preference  without  a  heated  party  battle  was  lost  to 
this  generation.  The  wheat  taxes  were  not  particularly  un- 
l)opular,  and  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  for  even  the  most 
extreme  Little  Englander  to  raise  an  outcry  on  a  remission  of 
taxation. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  however,  was  by  now  firmly  convinced  that 
the  demand  of  the  Dominions  for  Preference  had  to  be  met, 
and  that  the  common  sentiment  evoked  by  common  action  in 
arms  made  this  time  the  most  favourable  moment  for  cementing 
the  basis  of  Empire  on  a  community  of  trade  interest ;  nor  was 
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he  the  man  to  be  deterred  by  the  untoward  opening  of  the  adven¬ 
ture.  The  Tariff  split  in  the  party  belongs  to  such  recent  history 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  it.  When  it  became  clear  that 
some  of  his  most  prominent  colleagues  would  not  agree  to  the 
advance,  the  Colonial  Secretary  left  the  Cabinet  and  appealed  to 
the  country  at  large.  In  launching  out  in  this  new  departure, 
in  1903,  Mr.  Chamberlain  must  have  perceived  that  he  was 
floating  the  new  policy  on  a  falling  market.  The  reaction  against 
the  prolonged  control  of  Unionist  Governments  had  set  in,  and 
the  Education  Bill  of  1902  had  given  that  reaction  momentum. 
Nevertheless,  such  a  course  had  two  great  justifications.  It 
inspired  the  active  and  progressive  members  of  the  Unionist 
Party  with  a  new  and  living  faith,  and  it  appealed  to  democracy 
in  a  way  in  which  no  other  policy  could  have  done.  It  was 
therefore  a  reasonable  calculation  that  although  the  Unionist 
Party  would  be  beaten  at  the  next  General  Election^  if  that 
Election  was  not  too  long  deferred,  yet  the  defeat  would  be 
comparatively  insignificant,  and  that  two  years’’  time  after  that 
Election  would  see  the  policy  triumphant.  How  nearly  that  cal¬ 
culation  was  accurate  is  witnessed  by  the  political  situation 
towards  the  end  of  1908,  when  the  Liberal  Government  seemed 
already  doomed.  This  triumph  of  the  cause  took  place  in  spite 
of  Mr.  Balfour’s  clinging  to  office  beyond  reason  or  necessity, 
of  a  far  more  serious  split  in  the  Unionist  Party  than  could  have 
been  anticipated,  and  a  consequently  larger  Liberal  majority,  and 
of  the  crow'ning  blow'  of  ill-fortune  in  the  great  protagonist’s 
compulsory  retirement  from  the  democratic  arena.  Very  few 
people  will  be  found  to  doubt  that,  despite  all  these  other  factors, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  would  have  w'on  hands  dowm  in  1909  had  he 
retained  his  health. 

The  Tariff  campaign  was  indeed  a  masterpiece  of  political 
oratory  and  organisation.  There  are  only  two  parallels  to  it  in 
the  history  of  the  last  fifty  years — the  Midlothian  campaign  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  own  Home  Eule  campaign  in  1886.  In  the 
driving  energy  it  required  it  probably  exceeded  either,  for  Mid¬ 
lothian  was  addressed  to  a  reading  public,  and  in  the  Home  Eule 
campaign  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  the  invaluable  support  of  speakers 
like  Lord  Eandolph  Churchill,  Lord  Salisbury,  and  Lord  Harting- 
ton.  It  was,  indeed,  a  wonderful  performance ;  and  those  who 
were  privileged  to  see  any  part  of  it  will  never  forget  the  spectacle 
of  a  single  personality  contending  with  every  w'eapon  which 
oratory,  satire,  dialectic,  and  enthusiasm  could  supply  against 
the  forces  of  opposition  or  of  indifference  ranged  against  him,  and 
drawing  in  his  train  vast  and  successive  meetings  of  the  masses 
in  this  country.  It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  began 
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with  Preference,  and  only  preached  Protection  because  he  found 
it  the  more  popular  cry.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth,  for  Protection  for  these  islands  is  but  the  national  aspect 
of  Preference  for  the  Empire.  The  Empire  is  a  body  of  nationally 
protected  States  giving  to  each  other  special  advantages,  which 
are  withheld  from  the  foreigner.  It  was  essential  to  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  whole  scheme  that  this  country  should  be  brought  into 
line  in  its  fiscal  policy  with  the  Dominions  abroad  before  a  com¬ 
plete  and  logical  system  of  Preference  could  be  established. 

What,  then,  will  be  the  final  verdict  on  such  a  career?  His 
enemies  have  talked  of  his  inconsistencies  and  failure.  If  the  term 
failure  can  be  applied  to  a  man  who  set  the  pattern  of  modern 
municipal  government  in  this  country ;  who  organised  the  most 
efficient  machine  known  in  British  politics ;  who  passed  more 
social  reform  measures  than  any  statesman  since  Disraeli ;  who 
defeated  Home  Buie;  who  saved  South  Africa  to  the  Crown,  and 
made  the  Empire  a  living  reality,  then  failure  let  it  be.  It  is  a 
type  of  failure  most  of  us  would  be  ready  to  emulate.  His 
inconsistency  was  simply  that  of  a  strong  nature  bent  on  mastering 
every  problem  as  it  arose  and  of  solving  it  on  sane  and  practical 
lines,  and  so  by  the  process  of  experience  working  itself  into  a 
larger  view  and  a  greater  wisdom.  Finally,  as  from  the  top  of 
a  high  mountain,  he  sees  the  United  Kingdom  unrolled,  with  all 
its  secular  history  and  wide  interests,  and  beyond  it  the  Empire, 
Dominion  after  Dominion,  and  perceives  the  interdependence  of 
class  with  class  and  of  province  with  province — till  he  grasps 
the  unity  of  the  State  as  a  whole.  To  attain  the  realisation  of 
this  ideal  he  employed  all  those  matchless  abilities  with  which 
nature  had  endowed  him,  and  like  some  great  military  com¬ 
mander  he  used  his  strategic  abilities  to  concentrate  against 
the  enemy  vast  masses  of  men  to  whom  his  word  was  law. 
Those  who  marched  with  him  have  never  forgotten  the  glory 
of  that  inspiration,  however  dark  and  troublous  the  skies  may 
be;  and,  whenever  things  go  ill,  innumerable  people  murmured, 
as  they  did  after  the  death  of  Disraeli  :  “Ah ;  if  Mr.  Chamberlain 
were  with  us  things  would  have  gone  very  differently.”  That  is 
one  of  the  finest  epitaphs  a  man  can  have,  and  to  it  I  would 
add  another  :  “He  was  the  noblest  Eoman  of  them  all.” 

Maurice  Woods. 
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Another  month  has  passed  and  men  are  still  asking  themselves 
the  same  old  question  :  Is  it  to  be  peace  or  war  in  Ireland  ? 
Will  the  politicians  at  Westminster  contrive  to  come  to  terms, 
or  must  “the  red  blood  flow”  before  they  listen  to  reason?  At 
the  moment  of  writing  there  has  been  no  outbreak  of  violence 
in  Ulster.  The  Twelfth  of  July  has  safely  passed.  There  have 
been  been  demonstrations  on  an  unexampled  scale  and  perfervid 
speeches,  and  a  great  blaze  of  enthusiasm  has  swept  over  the 
Province.  Ulster  is  ready  and  knows  that  she  is  ready.  The 
crisis,  for  which  she  has  been  so  long  preparing,  is  here.  She 
fronts  it  bravely,  conscious  of  the  absolute  devotion  of  her  sons 
and  daughters,  and  proud  of  having  accomplished  a  splendid  and 
unparalleled  feat  of  organisation.  Her  Volunteer  Army  is  pre¬ 
pared  at  any  moment  to  take  the  field,  and  is  not  merely  waiting, 
but  expecting  the  call.  That  is  the  spectacle  which  the  recent 
Twelfth  of  July  celebrations  presented  to  those  who  are  able 
to  see  things  as  they  are.  The  very  discipline  of  the  force  is  so 
magnificent,  and  its  confidence  in  its  leader  so  unquestioning,  that 
the  Government  have  actually  been  able  to  trade  upon  it  with 
full  assurance  and  take  risks  from  which  otherwise  they  would 
certainly  have  shrunk.  But  let  there  be  no  mistake  as  to  the 
mind  and  temper  of  Ulster.  It  is  one  of  “No  Surrender.” 
Ulster  w’ill  not  yield.  That  w^e  have  known  for  long.  But  also 
Ulster  will  not  wait.  That  is  what  is  new,  and  it  is  there  the 
peril  lies.  Her  tone  has  hardened.  Her  patience  is  not  in¬ 
exhaustible.  “Give  us  the  clean  cut,”  Sir  Edward  Carson  de¬ 
manded  the  other  day,  “or  come  and  fight  us!”  Such  is  the 
present  mood  of  the  Covenanters,  who  are  goaded  to  desperation 
by  the  evasions  and  procrastinations  of  the  Government. 

It  is  difficult  to  write  with  patience  of  the  performance  of  the 
Government.  If  bloodshed  is  averted  in  Ireland,  it  will  be  no 
thanks  to  them.  If  bloodshed  takes  place,  they  will  have  ex¬ 
posed  themselves,  not  merely  to  censure,  but  to  contempt.  When, 
after  many  wasted  wneks,  they  at  length  laid  their  Amending 
Bill  before  the  House  of  Lords,  it  w^as  identical,  in  every  par¬ 
ticular,  with  the  Prime  Minister’s  offer  of  March  9,  though  this 
had  been  unhesitatingly  rejected  by  the  Ulster  leader  on  the 
following  day.  During  the  interval,  they  had  done  nothing  but 
procrastinate.  They  talked  occasionally  about  not  having 
abandoned  hope  of  settlement  by  consent,  but  they  took  no  steps 
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to  bring  it  about.  They  hinted  at  conversations,  but  omitted 
the  necessary  invitations.  They  simply  put  off  the  inevitable 
day  of  reckoning  and  decision.  When  at  last  the  Amending 
Bill  was  produced,  Lord  Crewe  invited  the  Peers  to  take  a  hand 
in  its  amendment.  He  drew  pointed  attention  to  its  title  which, 
as  he  explained,  had  been  drawn  as  wide  as  possible,  so  as  to 
enable  the  Peers,  if  they  so  desired,  to  amend,  not  only  the 
measure  before  them,  but  also  the  original  Home  Eule  Bill. 
But  having  said  so  much.  Lord  Crewe  relapsed,  during  all  the 
discussions  which  ensued,  into  a  vacuous,  colourless,  invertebrate 
frame  of  mind.  Though  he  admitted  that  the  actual  proposals 
before  the  House  could  not  effect  the  only  purpose  for  which 
they  were  framed,  namely,  the  avoidance  of  Civil  War,  he  took 
no  initiative  on  behalf  of  the  Government  to  make  good  the 
Bill’s  deficiencies.  On  the  contrary,  he  opposed,  sometimes  with 
a  show  of  vigour,  but  more  often  with  halting  and  almost  pathetic 
feebleness,  every  single  amendment  of  substance  moved  either 
by  his  friends  or  by  his  foes.  A  more  helpless  and  flaccid  role 
was  never  played  by  a  leader  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  those 
who  witnessed  it  must  have  wondered  that  self-respect  permitted 
him  to  play  it.  The  fault,  of  course,  lay,  not  with  Lord  Crewe, 
but  with  the  Government  of  which  he  is  a  member.  They  had 
clearly  resolved  that  he  should  say  as  little  as  possible  and  commit 
them  to  nothing.  It  was  no  concern  of  theirs  if  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  House  of  Lords  “  abdicated  all  the  responsibilities 
of  Government,”  and  cut  a  contemptible  figure.  The  Cabinet  were 
using  the  Peers  for  their  own  convenience.  They  put  forward 
the  Amending  Bill  in  order  to  draw  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and 
Tjord  Crew’e,  Lord  Haldane,  and  Lord  Morley  w’ere  obviously 
directed  not  to  disclose  the  Government’s  real  position.  In  the 
second  reading  debate.  Lord  Crew^e  excused  himself  from  answer¬ 
ing  certain  point  blank  questions,  on  the  plea  that  he  intended  to 
make  a  detailed  statement.  But  it  never  came.  He  spoke,  but 
he  said  nothing.  The  disclosure  of  the  Government’s  real  in¬ 
tentions  had  to  wait,  not  only  a  more  convenient  season,  but  also, 
it  may  be  suspected,  a  more  consummate  master  in  the  a»t 
of  words. 

This  is  not  merely  the  view  of  their  declared  antagonists.  The 
Government  had  the  mortification  of  hearing  the  truth  candidly 
told  them  by  their  friends.  The  Archbishop  of  York,  “speaking 
as  one  in  sympathy  wdth  many  of  the  ideas  of  the  Government, 
regretted  to  have  to  say  that  they  had  contributed  absolutely 
nothing  to  the  debates.”  That  was  strictly  and  literally  true. 
Ministers  frequently  complained  that  the  Opposition  had  thrust 
upon  them  the  hateful  policy  of  Exclusion,  but  they  suggested  no 
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alternative  of  their  own,  and  when  Lord  MacDonnell — who 
played  a  very  active  and  honourable  part  in  these  debates— 
brought  forward  certain  other  suggestions,  they  pleaded  their  com¬ 
mittal  to  Exclusion  as  the  reason  why  it  w'as  impossible  to  accept. 
Liberal  Peers  like  Lord  Joicey  protested  against  the  way  the 
Government  had  kept  them  in  the  dark ;  Lord  Eibblesdale,  in  a 
caustic  speech,  charged  them  with  having  turned  Ireland  into 
an  Aldershot,  armed  with  ball  cartridge ;  Lord  Loreburn  sharply 
dissented  from  the  views  of  Lord  Morley ;  Lord  Bryce  pointedly 
dissociated  himself  from  the  accusation  that  the  Opposition  had 
deliberately  refrained  from  bringing  forward  any  helpful  sugges¬ 
tions  ;  Lord  Courtney  wrung  his  hands  over  the  mess  which  his 
friends  had  got  the  country  into ;  and  Lord  Weardale  severely 
blamed  them  for  not  having  crushed  the  Volunteer  movement 
at  its  inception.  But  nothing  shook  the  imj>erturbable  com¬ 
placency  of  Ministers— neither  the  sorrow^ful  strictures  of  their 
friends  nor  the  fierce  indignation  of  their  enemies. 

It  was  not  until  the  Amending  Bill  had  reached  its  Third 
Beading  and  the  last  day  of  discussion  had  come  that  Ministers 
began  to  give  the  slightest  indication  of  the  Government’s  inten¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  the  amendments  introduced  by  the  Lords. 
Then  Lord  Crew’e  drew  a  pointed  distinction  betw’een  the  Exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  whole  Province  of  Ulster  and  the  abolition  of  the  time¬ 
limit,  and  used  language  to  show  that  while  the  Government  were 
unprepared  to  accept  the  former,  the  latter  was  “on  a  somewhat 
different  footing,”  and  was  a  question  which  had  “no  immediate 
bearing  on  the  government  of  such  parts  of  Ireland  as  it  is  decided 
to  exclude.”  If  only  Ministers  had  spoken  in  that  strain  last 
March,  in  reply  to  I  Ister’s  protests,  the  course  of  events  might 
have  been  very  different.  Bui  Lord  Crewe’s  indications  were 
shadow'y,  compared  w’ith  those  of  Lord  Morley,  who,  after  sitting 
almost  silent  for  days,  while  the  discussion  raged  around  him, 
sardonically  observed  that  he  had  found  the  debates  “anything 
but  useful.”  So  far  from  thinking  that  the  work  of  the  Lords 
had  turned  the  Amending  Bill  into  a  measure  whereby  collision 
(^uld  be  averted,  he  bluntly  described  it  as  having  “rendered 
collision  inevitable.”  If  the  Bill  w^as  their  last  word,  then  they 
would  have  done  better  to  take  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke’s 
advice  and  reject  it  on  Second  Beading.  Lord  Morley  was  never 
more  doctrinaire,  narrow,  and  unhelpful.  He  scoffed  at  the 
representation  of  minorities.  He  told  the  House  that  he  was 
personally  opposed  to  minority  representation,  even  in  the 
Irish  Senate,  as  provided  for  in  the  Home  Buie  Bill.  He  had 
no  use  for  members  w’ho  w'ere  out  of  sympathy  wdth  the  national 
forces  behind  the  Irish  Parliament.  He  was  untroubled  by  the 
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fact  which  perturbed  nearly  all  his  colleagues  that  if  Ulster  sent 
no  representatives  to  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  the  two 
Unionist  members  for  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  would  be  the 
only  representatives  of  the  whole  of  the  Unionists  of  the  three 
Provinces,  Nor  was  that  all.  Lord  Morley  stamped  upon  the 
suggestion  of  Lord  Dunraven  for  the  setting  up  of  a  Constitutional 
Commission  and  the  suspension  of  the  two  Home  Rule  Bills  till 
that  Commission  should  issue  a  Report,  and  derided  the  idea 
that  any  good  could  come  out  of  a  Conference,  or  that  they  could 
“now  gather  together  a  deliberative  body  which  would  have 
revealed  to  it  anything  that  had  escaped  Parliament  after  Parlia¬ 
ment  during  all  these  years.”  If  Lord  Morley’s  attitude  be  that 
of  the  Government,  then  the  prosj)ects  of  settlement  are  remote 
indeed.  He  was  harsh,  uncompromising,  unconciliatory,  and 
partisan  to  the  last  degree,  and  it  was  left  to  Lord  Beauchamp  to 
make  the  solitary  overture  of  peace.  Like  his  colleague,  he 
repeated  that  the  Government  could  not  accept  a  Statutory  Com¬ 
mission,  but  he  offered  a  Conference  on  their  behalf,  “if  a  general 
desire  were  expressed  from  all  quarters,”  and  he  promised  that  they 
would  do  their  best  to  facilitate  calling  it  together,  with  every 
hope  of  a  successful  issue.  That  was  practically  the  last  word,  and 
it  was  at  once  accepted  by  Lord  Lansdowne  in  the  same  spirit. 
Like  Lord  Curzon,  in  an  earlier  speech,  who  had  said  that  he 
would  stake  everything  he  possessed  that  a  Conference  would 
have  to  come,  Lord  Lansdowne  emphatically  declared  that  in  his 
opinion  a  Conference  w^as  the  only  direction  in  which  they  could 
look  for  a  lasting  settlement. 

Why  did  the  Government  delay  until  the  closing  words  of  a 
full  week  of  discussion  their  offer,  vague  as  it  was,  of  such  a 
Conference?  Did  startling  information  suddenly  come  from 
Ireland?  Did  they  suddenly  realise,  after  Sir  Edward  Carson’s 
speeches  during  the  Twelfth  of  July  celebrations,  that  no  further 
delay  was  possible,  and  that  if  they  did  not  make  a  move  an 
irretraceable  step  might  be  taken  by  Ulster?  Only  a  few  hours 
before  they  were  still  pretending  that  there  was  no  particular 
urgency.  They  had  brought  the  Session  to  such  a  pass  that  there 
was  hardly  any  Parliamentary  time  available  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Amending  Bill  by  the  Commons.  The  Peers 
had  devoted  themselves  to  it  de  die  in  diem,  recognising  the 
extreme  gravity  of  the  situation.  The  Government,  instead  of 
having  the  way  clear  for  its  prompt  production  in  the  Commons, 
were  struggling  out  of  the  morass  into  which  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  led  them.  What  will  the  impartial 
historian  say  of  Ministers  who,  when  confronted  with  the  im¬ 
minent  peril  of  civil  war  in  Ireland,  allowed  one  of  their  number 
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to  make  a  gambling  bid  for  electoral  popularity  with  his  Budget, 
with  the  five-fold  result,  (1)  that  he  drove  the  docile  Liberal  centre 
to  oi>en  revolt ;  (2)  that  he  failed  to  arouse  the  slightest  popular 
enthusiasm ;  (3)  that  he  had  twice  to  remodel  his  Finance  Bill ; 
(4)  that  he  compelled  resort  to  the  guillotine  for  the  first  time 
in  our  history  in  connection  with  a  Budget,  and  (5)  that  he  left 
the  House  of  Commons  the  barest  possible  margin  of  time  within 
the  next  three  weeks  in  which  to  take  the  several  stages  of  a 
Bill  on  which  the  issues  of  peace  and  war  depended.  The  Parlia¬ 
ment  Act  is  not  the  only  Act  passed  by  this  Government  which 
has  proved  for  its  authors  an  entangling  snare.  The  Collection 
of  Taxes  Act,  or  the  Bowles  Act — to  give  it  its  more  familiar 
name — has  proved  yet  another.  The  statutory  necessity  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  Royal  Assent  to  the  Finance  Bill  by  August  5th  has 
involved  Ministers  in  consequences  which  seem  to  have  filled  them 
with  astonishment.  Keen  is  the  irony  of  Fate.  Who  ever  thought 
that  the  supreme  Parliamentary  moments  of  the  Irish  con¬ 
troversy  which  the  Government  have  steadily  contemplated  for 
two  whole  years  would  find  them  fighting  hard  to  re-establish 
their  prestige  and  authority  with  their  own  followers,  resentful 
of,  and  offended  by,  the  reckless,  slap-dash  methods  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer?  It  is  the  cleverest  men  who  sometimes 
commit  the  stupidest  follies.  The  recent  blunders  of  the  Govern, 
ment — criminal  in  view  of  the  danger  threatening  from  Ireland — 
have  been  almost  inconceivable.  The  crisis  of  their  dangerous 
Irish  policy  has  overtaken  them  at  a  moment  when  their  chief 
preoccupation  is  not  how  to  save  the  State,  but  how  to  save 
themselves. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Ulstermen  refuse  to  believe 
in  the  hova  fidcs  of  the  Government?  These  fanatics — if  they 
were  not  fanatics,  they  would  not  be  half  so  formidable — look 
across  the  Irish  Sea  to  Westminster,  and  can  only  explain  what 
they  see  on  the  theory  that  the  Government  are  not  honest  and 
mean  to  sell  them  to  their  enemies.  One  of  the  most  assiduous 
auditors  on  the  steps  of  the  Throne  during  the  Amending  Bill 
debates  was  Sir  Edward  Carson.  He  stood  there  hour  after  hour, 
listening  to  the  fateful  discussion  and  watching  the  Government 
feebly  letting  slip  one  of  their  few  remaining  chances.  Ministers 
were  well  aware  that  Sir  Edward  Carson’s  next  speech  was  to 
be  made  in  Belfast,  and  that  its  character  would  be  determined 
by  their  own  attitude  to  the  Amending  Bill.  But  they  went  on 
making  the  old  speeches,  as  though  they  were  just  entering  upon 
a  wordy  controversy,  instead  of  nearing  the  point  where  one 
party,  at  any  rate,  was  resolved  to  exchange  words  for  deeds. 
Sir  Edward  Carson  went  to  Ulster,  and  the  first  event  after  his 
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arrival  was  the  meeting  of  the  Ulster  Council,  which  issued  a 
remarkable  manifesto,  declaring  their  intention  to  “hold  Ulster 
against  a  Home  Rule  Parliament  in  trust  for  the  King  and  the 
British  Constitution.”  The  Ulster  Council  assembled  under  the 
title  of  the  Ulster  Provisional  Government,  and  it  is  now  known 
that  unless  a  settlement  is  reached  the  Provisional  Government 
will  take  over  the  administration  of  the  Province  the  moment 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  receives  the  Royal  Assent.  The  British 
Government  can  be  under  no  illusions  on  that  head.  The  Ulster 
Executive  have  been  empowered  to  act  on  their  own  responsibility, 
and  no  one  who  knows  Sir  Edward  Carson  imagines  that  he  will 
flinch  when  he  judges  that  the  hour  has  come.  He  s|X)ke  at 
Larne,  on  July  11th,  in  a  most  pessimistic  strain — pessimistic 
not  as  to  the  success  of  the  cause,  but  as  to  the  chances  of  peace. 
“I  am  bound  to  tell  you,”  he  said,  “that  I  see  no  hopes  of  peace. 

I  see  nothing  at  present  but  darkness  and  shadows,  and  though 
the  darkness  and  shadows  may  pass  away,  still  we,  at  all  events, 
must  do  what  that  darkness  and  those  shadows  command — we 
must  be  ready.”  Sir  Edward  Carson  has  been  freely  accused  by 
the  Radical  Press  of  brag  and  bluster  and  gasconade,  as 
though  he  were  obliged  in  mid-July  to  bang  the  Orange  druut, 
and  were  making  a  last  frantic  attempt  to  browbeat  and  intimi¬ 
date  the  Government.  Such  comments  only  show  that  there 
are  still  people  who  have  learnt  nothing  by  the,  events  of  the 
last  two  years.  The  plain  meaning  of  these  sombre  but  deter¬ 
mined  speeches  and  of  the  manifesto  of  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  is  simply  this  :  that  if  there  is  no  settlement  by  means  of 
the  Amending  Bill,  and  if  the  Home  Rule  Bill  becomes  the  law 
of  the  land,  the  Provisional  Government  will  take  over  at  once 
the  administration  of  the  Province  of  Ulster.  That  can  hardly  be 
done  without  bloodshed,  unless  the  British  Government  mean  to 
abdicate  their  authority  in  the  sight  of  the  world.  Some  weeks 
ago  Sir  Edward  Grey,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  uttered  some 
very  pertinent  words  on  this  subject.  If,  said  he,  the  Provisional 
Government  usurped  the  real  functions  of  Government,  and  com¬ 
mitted  themselves  to  such  an  overt  act  as  that  of  seizing  the 
Customs,  then  that  would  be  open  rebellion,  and  the  British 
Army  would  have  to  be  employed  against  them.  But  what  else 
can  happen,  if  the  Amending  Bill  fails  to  tide  us  over  the  crisis? 
“Coercion,”  as  Lord  Lansdowne  said,  “may  be  dead.”  But  there 
would  be  catastrophe,  none  the  less. 

The  House  of  Lords  never  lost  sight  of  this  salient  fact  during 
the  recent  discussions.  They  treated  the  Amending  Bill  not 
indeed  wholly,  but  mainly,  as  an  emergency  measure,  and  they  did 
what  was  expected  of  them  by  the  country.  Appeal  was  made  to 
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their  patriotism  in  a  great  national  crisis,  and  not  in  vain.  They 
turned  a  Bill,  admittedly  useless  to  effect  its  purpose,  into  one 
which,  at  any  rate,  meets  “the  official  demands”  of  the  Ulster 
leaders.  They  saw  that  the  supreme  necessity  of  the  moment 
was  to  pacify  the  Ulstermen,  and  they  boldly  took  the  only  course 
which  stands  a  chance  of  achieving  that  purpose.  Lord  Lans- 
downe  explained  that  he  and  his  friends  had  taken  careful  counsel 
as  to  the  policy  they  should  adopt  in  moving  amendments.  They 
recognised  that  if  they  responded  to  the  Government’s  overtures — 
proved  by  the  event  to  smack  strongly  of  insincerity — and  began 
to  make  proposals  with  the  further  object  of  safeguarding  the 
position  of  the  Unionists  in  the  South  and  West,  they  would  soon 
be  drawn  into  an  endless  and  impossible  task,  and  might  un¬ 
wittingly  undermine  their  central  position — that  of  having  no 
part  or  lot  in  the  Home  Eule  Bill.  So  they  determined  to 
concentrate  upon  Ulster,  and  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  Lord  Lans- 
downe  would  have  preferred  that  no  amendments,  other  than 
Front  Bench  amendments,  should  have  been  moved  from  his  side 
of  the  House.  He  plainly  intimated  more  than  once  that  the 
Front  Bench  amendments  alone  would  be  regarded  by  him  as 
“vital,”  when  the  Irish  Unionist  Peers  showed  a  disposition 
to  press  other  amendments  intended  to  remedy  some  of  the 
most  glaring  defects  in  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  There  was,  of 
course,  no  trace  of  reproof  in  his  observations,  but  he  quietly 
repeated  that  the  Exclusion  of  Ulster  was  the  one  matter  of  para¬ 
mount  importance,  and  it  was  hinted  that  that  alone  would  be 
insisted  upon  if  it  came  to  negotiations,  or  at  any  rate  that  the 
other  amendments  would  certainly  not  be  pressed  to  its  prejudice. 
The  single  Front  Bench  amendment  which  travelled  beyond  the 
range  of  Ulster  was  that  of  Lord  Halsbury ,  reserving  to  the  Crown 
the  appointment  of  the  whole  Judiciary  of  Ireland,  including  the 
County  Court  Judges,  and  thus  adding  the  judiciary  to  the  reserved 
services.  So  far  as  the  Rest  of  Ireland  is  concerned,  this  will  be 
hotly  resented  by  the  Nationalists,  and  there  is  not  the  faintest 
chance  of  their  accepting  either  this  or  the  reservation  of  the 
administration  of  the  Land  Acts  and  the  fixing  of  judicial  rents, 
or  the  permanent  reservation  of  the  Constabulary.  These  im¬ 
portant  matters  will  not  be  conceded  either  by  the  Nationalists  or 
by  the  Government.  If  there  is  to  be  an  Irish  Parliament  at  all, 
it  must  surely  be  permitted  to  have  power  over  its  Constabulary , 
after  a  term  of  years ;  and  if  there  is  to  be  an  Irish  Government, 
it  must  be  trusted  to  appoint  its  own  Judges  of  the  High  Court 
and  the  County  Courts. 

Another  important  amendment,  carried  on  the  Report  stage, 
was  that  which  provides  for  the  representation  of  minorities. 
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This  stands  on  a  totally  different  footing  from  the  rest,  and  it  was 
moved  by  Lord  MacDonnell,  a  convinced  Home  Euler,  but  one 
who  is  exceedingly  anxious  that  all  the  reasonable  fears  of  the 
zuinority  in  Ireland  should  be  honestly  met.  The  discussion  to 
which  this  gave  rise  disclosed  an  almost  unanimous  feeling 
throughout  the  House  that  special  provision  should  be  made 
in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  as  in  the  Irish  Senate, 
for  the  representation  of  minorities.  The  Exclusion  of  Ulster 
had  had  the  effect  of  wiping  out  at  a  stroke  all  the  Unionist 
representatives  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  with  the  exception 
of  the  two  members  for  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  That  w’as 
generally  felt  to  be  absolutely  indefensible — Lord  Morley  alone 
attempted  its  defence — and  the  practically  unanimous  sense 
of  the  House  was  in  favour  of  devising  means  whereby 
the  Unionists  of  the  South  and  West  should  have  at  least 
a  few  members  to  speak  for  them  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons.  It  will  be  curious  to  see  what  line  the  Nationalists 
take  on  this  amendment.  Probably  they  will  say  that  they 
would  have  been  quite  prepared  to  concede  increased  minority 
representation  to  the  Unionists  of  the  South  and  West  as  an 
additional  safeguard,  even  with  a  full  representation  of  Ulster, 
but  that  to  ask  for  such  a  concession  as  a  necessary  corollary  to 
the  Exclusion  of  Ulster,  to  which  they  are  resolutely  opposed,  is 
“a  strong  order.”  In  any  case,  however,  this  is  not  one  of  the 
matters  which  will  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  settlement. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  the  feeling  of  the  Southern  Unionists 
that  they  are  being  left  in  the  lurch,  but,  after  all,  as  Lord 
Lansdowne  said,  it  is  no  final  settlement  which  is  now  being 
patched  up,  and  the  one  supreme  necessity  is  to  disperse  the  war 
cloud  in  the  North.  This  particular  discussion  brought  out  more 
clearly  than  any  other  the  facT  that  many  Unionist  Peers  still 
vainly  cling  to  the  old  delusion  that  the  Union  can  be  saved  in 
1914,  as  it  was  in  1886  and  1893,  and  that  the  aspirations  of 
Nationalist  Ireland  can  be  met  by  the  concession  of  something 
which  falls  very  far  short  of  Home  Eule.  That  is  the  vainest 
of  all  vain  hopes. 

There  is  no  need  to  refer  at  length  to  the  Dunraven  clause, 
which  was  inserted  in  the  Bill  at  the  last  moment,  for  no  other 
reason,  apparently,  than  that  their  Lordships  were  disinclined 
to  go  to  the  trouble  of  a  useless  division.  The  clause  will  at  once 
be  expunged  in  the  Commons,  and  the  Government’s  offer  of  a 
Conference  at  some  unspecified  moment  in  the  negotiations  should 
serve  any  useful  purpose  that  Lord  Dunraven’s  proposal  might 
have  served ,  if  the  Government  really  desire  to  put  the  Conference 
to  its  proper  uses.  But  that  time  is  not  yet.  At  the  moment  the 
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only  live  question  is  the  Lords’  demand  for  “the  clean  cut,”  which 
will  be  supported  by  the  whole  force  of  the  Opposition  in  the 
Commons.  The  arguments  in  its  favour  are  strong.  It  gets 
rid  of  all  the  dangers  attendant  upon  the  holding  of  a  series 
of  county  jx)lls,  which  in  the  present  state  of  excitement  in 
Ulster  would  be  almost  certain  to  lead  to  violent  collisions. 
The  taunt  that  Unionists  are  afraid  of  an  appeal  to  the  electors 
lest  the  smallness  of  their  numbers  should  be  exposed 
is  only  less  absurd  than  the  preposterous  legend  of  the 
Nationalists  that  not  more  than  two  counties  would  declare  for 
Exclusion.  Again,  it  was  abundantly  shown  in  the  House  of 
Lords  that  the  result  of  a  county  poll  would  be  to  create  almost 
intolerable  administrative  confusion.  These  are  cogent  reasons, 
but  there  is  another  still  stronger.  It  is  that  the  time  has  gone 
by.  It  is  no  good  proposing  at  the  end  of  July  what  was  rejected 
in  March.  Ulster  Unionists  will  not  look  at  it.  They  will  not  lay 
by  their  arms  to  take  a  county  poll,  the  certain  result  of  which 
they  could  not  accept.  Last  March  it  was  the  six-years’  time¬ 
limit  on  which  Ulster’s  opposition  to  the  Prime  Minister’s  pro- 
jxisals  was  concentrated.  Ijittle  else  was  heard,  at  any  rate  in 
England,  of  other  grave  objections.  Now  that  the  idea  of  insisting 
upon  a  time-limit  has  been  abandoned,  even  by  most  Liberals,  the 
vital  controversy  rages  round  the  area.  Last  March  the  demand 
for  the  Exclusion  of  the  w^hole  Province  was  nothing  like  as 
insistent  as  it  is  now,  when  Sir  Edward  Carson  has  crystallised 
his  whole  case  into  the  dangerous  slogan,  “The  Clean  Cut  or 
Come  and  Fight  Us.”  The  advantages  of  excluding  the  whole 
Province  are  manifest : — 

(1)  It  would  be  infinitely  the  most  convenient  unit  from 
the  administrative  point  of  view. 

(2)  No  violence  would  be  done  to  historical  tradition,  and 
there  would  be  no  “mutilation” — to  use  the  Nationalists’ 
favourite  word — of  the  Province. 

(3)  Assuming  the  ideal  of  a  united  Ireland  to  be  cherished 
sincerely  on  both  sides,  it  will  be  much  easier  of  later  realisa¬ 
tion  if  a  large,  rather  than  a  small,  area  is  excluded. 

This  last  argument  was  powerfully  developed  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  many  speakers  of  widely  different  opinions ;  and  it  appeals 
most  strongly  to  those  who  take  the  broadest  and  most  compre¬ 
hensive  views.  It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  that  is  the  reason 
which  commends  it  to  the  rank  and  file  of  Ulster  Unionists.  They 
want  “the  clean  cut”  because  it  will  emphasise  the  decisiveness 
of  their  triumph,  and  those  Nationalists  who  might  be  tempted 
to  consent  to  it  on  the  statesmanlike  considerations  referred  to  will 
be  driven  to  refuse  it,  just  because  of  the  intolerable  humiliation  it 
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would  seem  to  inflict.  Nothing  is  more  certain,  as  has  been  argued 
repeatedly  in  these  pages,  than  that  if  the  Nationalists  would 
consent  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Province,  they  would  be  taking 
the  surest  means  of  hastening  the  day  of  reunion.  In  the  whole 
Province  of  Ulster,  out  of  a  population  of  a  million  and  a  half, 
there  is  only  a  narrow  majority  of  two  hundred  thousand 
Protestants  and  Unionists  over  Catholics  and  Nationalists^  and 
that  majority  coincides  with  the  Unionist  majority  in  Belfast  and 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Who,  then,  can  doubt  that  if 
the  Dublin  Parliament  justified  the  expectations  formed  of  it  by 
its  friends,  and  showed  that,  besides  being  tolerant  and  fair  to  the 
Protestant  minorities  of  the  South  and  West,  it  was  capable  of 
governing  Ireland  on  truly  national  lines,  the  current  of  public 
opinion  in  Ulster  would  quickly  set  in  the  direction  of  re-union, 
and  that  this  relatively  small  hostile  majority  over  the  whole  of 
Ulster  would  begin  to  disap{)ear?  If  it  did  not  do  so,  then, 
ex  hypothesi,  the  Dublin  Parliament  itself  would  be  responsible, 
and  the  wisdom  of  those  who  had  advocated  Exclusion  would  be 
abundantly  justified.  We  do  not  doubt  that  these  very  pertinent 
considerations  are  present  to  the  minds  of  the  Ulster  leaders, 
thougli  naturally  they  do  not  dwell  upon  them  in  public.  Exclu¬ 
sion  for  its  own  sake  is  liked  by  none,  and  detested  by  nearly  all. 
This  is  one  of  the  basic  'facts  of  the  whole  position,  though  it  is 
too  often  forgotten.  Ulster  has  demanded,  and  still  demands. 
Exclusion  not  because  she  wants  it  for  its  own  sake^  but  simply 
because  she  prefers  it  to  inclusion  in  a  Home  Rule  scheme  which 
her  whole  past  teaches  her  to  dread.  As  soon  as  Home  Rule 
gets  into  successful  operation — for  that  is  the  assumption — her 
repugnance  to  inclusion  w'ill  disappear,  as  did  that  of  British 
Columbia  and  West  Australia,  neither  of  which  desired  to  enter 
the  Dominion  of  which  each  is  now  a  contented  member.  In 
the  House  of  Lords’  debates  the  unpopularity  of  Exclusion  w'as 
emphasised  by  every  speaker  of  note,  and  with  a  sincerity  which 
(‘ould  not  be  questioned.  In  view  of  that  feeling  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  partition  of  Ireland  proving  j^ermanent,  provided 
only  that  the  Irish  Parliament  proves  itself  capable  of  good  legis¬ 
lation  and  that  the  Irish  Government  can  ensure  decent  ad¬ 
ministration. 

And  yet,  as  all  the  world  knows,  the  Nationalists  will  not 
take  the  broad  view  and  will  not  consent  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
whole  Province  of  Ulster,  even  though  they  know’  that  unity 
would  be  the  sooner  recovered  by  present  acceptance  of  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  larger  area.  They  will  not  because  they  cannot. 
If  they  did,  they  would  be  swept  from  their  places,  the  Irish  Party 
would  split  into  fragments,  and  the  largest  fragment  w’ould  follow 
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the  leader  who  counselled  the  most  violent  resistance.  Mr. 
Redmond  is  certain  to  take  his  stand  on  his  past  declarations 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  repeat  that  he  and  his 
friends  w’ent  to  the  very  furthest  limits  of  concession  when  they 
consented  to  the  offer  of  March  9 — the  county  poll  and  the  six 
years’  time  limit.  The  idea  that  they  will  accept  the  Exclusion 
of  the  w'hole  Province  of  Ulster  cannot  seriously  be  contemplated 
by  any  responsible  jxilitician.  And  suppose  it  w’ere  imposed  uj^wn 
the  Nationalists  as  a  settlement  to  which  both  the  great  English 
parties  agreed !  Does  anyone  imagine  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
counties  of  Ulster  would  prove  a  docile  minority  or  that  they 
would  tamely  accept  exclusion  from  the  paradise  which  the  Home 
Rule  Government  in  Dublin  was  creating  before  their  eyes  just 
across  the  border  in  Leinster  and  Connaught?  Whoever  was 
responsible  for  the  government  of  Ulster  would  speedily  find  that 
he  had  a  wolf  by  the  ears,  and  that  the  w’olf  w'as  bent  on  biting 
the  restraining  hands. 

The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  the  Unionists  of  Ulster  ask  too 
much  when  they  demand  “the  clean  cut”  of  the  w'hole  Province. 
The  reasonable  basis  of  settlement  is  the  exclusion  of  the  Six 
Counties,  and  if  the  Unionists  secure  these,  they  will  be  getting  a 
good  deal  more  than  they  can  fairly  demand  on  the  test  of  numbers. 
Even  in  the  strongly  Protestant  counties  of  Armagh  and  Down 
there  are  large  districts  to  the  south  where  the  majority  is  over¬ 
whelmingly  Nationalist.  In  both  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh  the 
Nationalists  are  in  an  actual  majority,  and  in  South  Fermanagh 
the  Nationalists  return  their  member  unopposed.  Yet  in  spite  of 
these  facts  the  predominance  of  the  Unionists  in  the  Six  Counties, 
of  which  these  form  part,  is  so  marked  and  so  real,  that  they  can 
fairly  claim  Exclusion,  which,  if  not  conceded,  will  be  asserted  by 
force  of  arms.  But  the  position  in  the  other  three  counties  is 
entirely  different.  In  all  the  four  Parliamentary  Divisions  of 
Donegal,  at  the  last  election,  there  was  not  a  single  Unionist 
candidate.  The  same  thing  took  place  in  the  two  divisions  of 
Cavan,  and  in  one  of  the  two  divisions  of  Monaghan.  And  why? 
Because  in  these  three  counties  the  Protestant  minority  is  an 
almost  negligible  quantity,  or  if  that  be  an  over-statement,  it 
is  well  within  the  mark  to  say  that  it  is  infinitely  smaller  than 
the  Nationalist  minorities  even  in  the  two  strongest  Protestant 
counties  of  Derry  and  Antrim,  If,  therefore,  it  is  a  question  of 
making  sacrifices — and  some  minorities  will  have  to  suffer — the 
Nationalists  will  be  asked  to  submit  to  by  far  the  greater  sacrifice 
when  they  are  pressed  to  consent  to  the  Exclusion  of  the  Six 
Counties,  than  the  Unionists  when  they  are  asked  to  forgo 
Donegal,  Cavan,  and  Monaghan.  It  may  be  good  tactics  to 
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enter  into  the  final  negotiations  with  a  demand  for  the  clean  cut 
of  the  whole  Province,  but  when  it  comes  to  actual  bargaining, 
we  believe  that  the  Six  Counties  will  be  accepted  as  the  true  line 
of  division,  and  it  will  require  considerable  magnanimity  and 
courage  on  the  part  of  the  Nationalist  leaders  to  consent  even  to 
that. 

Philalethes. 

July  17. 


P.S. — As  these  pages  go  to  press,  the  Prime  Minister  has  just 
announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  “  the  King  has  thought 
it  right’'  to  summon  to  a  Conference  at  Buckingham  Palace 
representatives  of  parties,  both  British  and  Irish^  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Speaker.  This  has  been  made  knowm  on 
the  very  day  when  the  second  reading  of  the  Amending  Bill  was 
to  have  been  taken,  and  when  it  w’as  an  open  secret  that  no 
agreement  was  in  sight,  and  that  the  Nationalists  were  showing 
no  disposition  to  make  things  easy  for  the  Government.  The 
King’s  action,  dictated  solely  by  the  extreme  gravity  of  the  posi¬ 
tion,  is  certain  to  be  widely  canvassed,  and  may  possibly  add  a  new 
complication  to  a  controversy  already  overcharged  with  difficulties. 
Lord  Crewe  assured  Lord  Courtney  that  it  involved  no  departure 
from  ministerial  responsibility  or  from  constitutional  practice, 
but  the  Labour  Party  at  once  issued  a  violently  worded  protest 
against  “the  interference  of  the  Crown,”  and  the  form  of  the 
Prime  Minister’s  announcement  emphasised  the  wholly  unusual 
character  of  the  step  taken  by  the  King.  If  it  succeeds,  well 
and  good.  It  will  then  be  abundantly  justified  by  the  event.  But 
while  moderate  men  will  eagerly  desire  the  success  of  this  or  any 
other  Conference,  however  summoned,  there  is  little  optimism 
with  respect  to  it.  Mr.  Asquith’s  statement  was  frigidly  received 
by  the  House  of  Commons ;  Mr.  Redmond  was  applauded  by 
many  Radicals  for  his  emphatic  disclaimer  of  all  responsibility  for 
the  ]X)licy  of  calling  a  Conference ;  in  no  quarter  was  there  a 
show  of  enthusiasm.  The  Conference  will  need  the  most  careful 
handling  and  the  utmost  good-will.  That  it  has  been  called  at 
all  in  such  circumstances  is  eloquent  proof  of  the  desperate 
nature  of  the  situation  in  Ireland,  but  so  long  as  Sir  Edward 
Carson  and  Mr.  Redmond  are  meeting  together  in  the  same  room 
to  discuss  the  differences  which  so  sharply  divide  them  there  is 
no  need  to  despair  of  ultimate  settlement. 


THE  MUEDER  OF  THE  ARCHDUKE— THE  CAUSE 
AND  THE  CONSEQUENCES. 


The  murder  of  the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  and  of  his 
consort  at  Sarajevo,  in  Bosnia,  may  have  the  most  far-reaching 
consequences  to  Austria-Hungary  and  to  all  Europe.  In  former 
years  it  was  widely  believed  that  the  Austrian  Emperor,  who  is 
worshipped  and  venerated  by  his  subjects,  regardless  of  race, 
religion  and  party,  was  the  most  powerful,  if  not  the  only,  link 
which  held  together  the  quarrelling  peoples  of  the  Dual  Mon¬ 
archy,  that  he  alone  was  able  to  adjust  their  differences  and  to 
rule  them,  that  with  his  death  Austria-Hungary  was  destined 
to  break  up.  During  the  last  few  years  that  opinion  had 
changed,  for  the  marked  and  vigorous  personality  of  the  late 
Archduke  had  come  to  the  front,  and  his  leadership  had  been 
accepted  by  the  most  influential  circles.  Pie  had  gained  the 
|K)\verful  aristocracy  by  his  manners,  his  tact  and  his  courage, 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  and  the  Austro-Himgarian  clergy 
by  his  unflinching  orthodoxy  and  his  wife’s  religious  zeal,  the 
army  by  his  active  and  frankly  ex|)ansionist  military  and  naval 
policy,  the  middle  class  by  his  exemplary  home-life,  and  large 
numbers  of  the  Southern  Slavs  by  his  sympathy  with  their 
aspirations — Countess  Chotek,  his  wife,  was  a  Slav — and  by 
awakening  among  them  the  hope  of  self-government.  Francis 
P^erdinand  had  arrived  at  the  mature  age  of  fifty-one.  Time  had 
ripened  him.  His  advent  was  no  longer  considered  with  distrust 
and  fear  as  in  former  years  when  on  his  arrival  the  people  sang 
with  fervour — and  with  meaning  “God  preserve  our  Emperor 
Francis.” 

With  great  wisdom  the  old  PAnperor  had  not  condemned  his 
successor  to  ornamental  idleness,  but  had  introduced  him  into 
the  business  of  government,  and  had  constantly  increased  his 
|)olitical  responsibility  and  his  |)ower.  Thus,  under  the  old  man’s 
eyes,  a  transition  from  the  old  regime  to  the  new  was  gradually 
and  almost  imperceptibly  effected.  The  leading  circles  and  the 
|>eoples  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  had  become  fully  prepared  for  a 
change  of  ruler,  and  for  a  probable  change  of  the  national  policy. 
No  one  expected  any  longer  the  break-up  of  Austria-Hungary 
al  the  Emperor’s  death.  Now  the  whole  position  is  changed. 
On  August  18th  Francis  Joseph  wPll  celebrate  his  eighty-fourth 
birthday.  His  days  are  numbered,  and  the  Prince  who  wPll 
succeed  him  is  only  twenty-eight  years  old.  He  is  well  liked  by 
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those  who  know  him,  but  he  is,  of  course,  quite  inexperienced 
in  matters  of  government,  and  it  is  an  open  question  whether 
he  will  be  able  to  fill  successfully  the  place  of  the  old  Emi>eror. 
In  these  circumstances,  it  is  clear  that  the  murder  of  the 
Archduke  may  profoundly  affect  the  history  of  Austria-Hungary 
and  of  Europe.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  more  immediate 
aspects  of  the  question  ask  why  Francis  Ferdinand  was  killed  by 
Serbians,  whether  his  murder  will  lead  to  a  war  with  Serbia 
for  which  military  circles  in  Austria-Hungary  are  clamouring, 
how  his  death  will  influence  Austria’s  Balkan  policy,  which  was 
largely  shai^ed  by  the  dead  prince.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  look  into  the  more  distant  future  ask  themselves  :  Will  the 
young  Prince  be  able  to  govern  successfully  the  least  homo¬ 
geneous  and  the  most  distracted  State  in  the  w'orld?  Will  he 
have  time  to  acquire  experience?  Will  he  pursue  the  policy  of 
the  old  Emperor,  or  that  of  the  murdered  prince?  Will  Austria- 
Hungary  hold  together?  In  the  following  pages  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  answer  some  of  these  questions. 

Long  governments  have  their  disadvantages.  Monarchs,  like 
ordinary  men  who  follow  the  same  occupation  during  a  long 
number  of  years,  are  apt  to  lose  freshness,  and  to  become  slaves 
to  routine.  When  Frederick  the  Great  was  in  his  old  age, 
Prussia  was  already  in  that  state  of  advanced  decay  which  caused 
its  downfall  in  1806,  for  in  1784  Frederick  ruled  exactly  as  he 
had  ruled  in  1740.  He  had  not  advanced  with  the  times.  He 
had  outlived  his  usefulness.  The  long  life  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  has  been  filled  with  private  tragedy  and  with 
public  failure.  Of  his  relations  the  nearest  and  dearest  have 
died  by  murder,  execution,  and  suicide,  and  others  have  disgraced 
their  name.  When,  as  a  boy  of  eighteen,  he  came  to  the  throne, 
he  found  the  monarchy  torn  and  distracted  by  a  revolution,  and 
he  could  subdue  his  rebellious  subjects  only  with  the  help  of 
Eussian  armies  and  at  terrible  slaughter.  During  the  early  part 
of  his  reign,  Austria-Hungary  was  involved  in  tw’o  great  foreign 
wars,  and  was  severely  defeated  in  both.  As  a  result  of  her 
defeats  she  lost  to  Prussia  her  leadership  of  the  German  States, 
and  to  Italy  her  enormous  ix)ssessions  in  that  country.  Hence- 
fortli,  Austria-Hungary  ceased  to  be  an  essentially  German  State. 
Weakened  to  the  utmost  by  defeats  without  and  rebellion  within, 
Austria  had  to  give  self-government  to  rebellious  Hungary.  The 
proud  German  House  of  Hapsburg  became  dependent  on  the  good 
will  of  the  despised  non-German  nations  dwelling  in  the  Dual 
Monarchy,  and  had  to  maintain  its  precarious  position  by  en¬ 
during  innumerable  slights  and  humiliations,  not  only  from  foreign 
nations,  but  from  its  own  non-German  subjects.  The  Emperor 
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preserved  the  cohesion  of  the  State  by  humbling  himself  to  some 
of  his  subjects  and  by  reconciling  others,  by  a  policy  of  drift  and 
concession,  while  his  statesmen  endeavoured  to  neutralise  the 
dissatisfied  elements  by  setting  race  against  race  and  party 
against  party  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  Austrian  maxim  of 
State,  Divide  et  Impera. 

In  most  countries  State  and  nation  are  interchangeable  terms, 
for  State  and  nation  are  one,  and  only  insignificant  sections  of 
the  people,  such  as  the  Nationalist  Irish  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  Poles,  Danes,  and  French  in  Germany,  bear  unwillingly 
the  domination  of  a  preponderant  race  which  rules,  because  it 
forms  an  overwhelming  majority.  In  Austria-Hungary  matters 
are  different.  In  both  halves  of  the  Monarchy  a  minority  rules 
over  a  majority.  The  racial  and  linguistic  divisions  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  table  : — 


Races  of  Austria. 


Germans  . . . 

Czechs 

Poles 

Ruthenians 

Slovenes  . . . 

Serbians 

Italians 

Roumanians 

Magyars 


...  9,950,000 
...  6,436,0(;0 
...  4,968,000 
...  3,519,000 
...  1,253,000 
783,000 
...  .  768,000 

...  .275,000 

11,000 


Magyars 
Roumanians 
Germans  ... 
Slovaks 
Croatians  . . 
Serbians 
Ruthenians 


.  10,051,000 
.  2,949,000 
.  2,037,000 
,.  1,968,000 

..  1,833,000 
,.  1,106,000 
473,000 


Races  of  Hcxgary. 


In  addition  to  the  peoples  enumerated,  there  are  two  million 
Serbs  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  which  form  a  joint  possession 
of  Austria  and  Hungary. 

Of  the  30,000,000  people  of  Austria,  less  than  one-third  are 
Germans.  Of  the  21,000,000  inhabitants  of  Hungary,  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  one-half,  probably  only  one-third,  are  Magyars,  for 
the  ranks  of  the  Magyars  enumerated  in  the  official  statistics 
are  unduly  swelled  by  millions  of  pseudo-Magyars.  Each  of  the 
races  has  a  separate  and  distinct  language  of  its  own,  and  each 
has  its  own  history  and  traditions.  Each  has  been  a  State  in 
Its  time.  This  explains  the  fact  that  the  official  documents 
frequently  refer  to  the  “Countries”  and  to  the  “Peoples,”  not 
to  the  people,  of  Austria-Hungary.  Austria-Hungary  is  not  a 
State  which  has  organically  grown  through  the  expansion  of  the 
nation,  but  a  fortuitous  collection  of  States  which,  by  financial 
and  matrimonial  arrangements,  has  gradually  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  Hapsburg  family  at  a  time  when  nations  were 
the  property  of  their  rulers  and  were  freely  bought,  sold,  or 
exchanged  by  them,  or  given  away  as  dowries,  like  so  many 
private  estates.  Austria  is,  therefore,  not  a  State  in  the  modern 
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conception  of  the  word,  but  merely  a  collection  of  States  and 
nations.  Herein  lies  the  reason  that  the  Austrian  Emperor  bears 
the  title  of  Emperor  of  Austria,  Apostolic  King  of  Hungary, 
King  of  Bohemia,  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  Galicia,  Lodo- 
meria  and  Illyria,  Archduke  of  Austria,  Grand  Duke  of  Toscana, 
Cracow,  Lorraine,  &c. 

The  weakness  of  Turkey  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
mediaeval  survival,  that  it  was  a  collection  of  distinct  and 
mutually  antagonistic  races  and  nationalities,  which  had  come 
under  one  government  through  conquest.  Austria-Hungary 
suffers  from  the  same  w’eakness.  Her  difficulties  are,  perhaps, 
greater  than  those  of  Turkey,  because  the  Turkish  countries  and 
peoples  were  ruled  by  a  homogeneous  race  which  greatly  out¬ 
numbered  the  subject  nations,  while  the  domination  in  Austria- 
Hungary  is  exercised  by  the  Germans  and  Magyars  who  together 
form  only  a  minority,  and  who  besides  constantly  fight  one 
another  with  the  greatest  bitterness.  The  great  characteristic  of 
Austria-Hungary  is  the  savage  animosity  existing  between 
Austria  and  Hungary. 

The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  is  a  man  of  sorrow'.  The  blows 
of  fate  have  fallen  frequently  and  heavily  upon  him.  Hence  his 
attitude  tow'ards  the  world  has  become  one  of  resignation,  and 
it  is  only  natural  that  under  his  rule  Austria-Hungary  has 
folio w'ed,  not  a  policy  of  action  and  enterprise,  but  a  hesitating 
and  timorous  policy  of  abstention  and  of  resignation.  During 
many  years  the  foreign  policy  of  Austria-Hungary  has  been  an 
old  man’s  policy,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  w-as  made  abroad.  Others  led 
and  Austria-Hungary  followed,  if  the  policy  suggested  by  them 
seemed  a  safe  one,  for  the  Emperor  was  determined  not  to  run 
any  risks.  While  other  nations  increased  their  armies  and  navies, 
enlarged  their  territories  in  Europe  and,  with  joyful  energy, 
began  to  expand  over-sea,  Austria-Hungary  maintained  an  army 
that  was  not  strong  enough  for  her  needs,  had  only  a  very  small 
fleet,  and  acquired  no  colonies.  She  followed  a  policy  of 
resignation. 

Francis  Ferdinand  brought  new  life  into  the  country.  He 
strove  hard  to  introduce  into  it  a  new  spirit  of  hope  and  of 
daring.  He  desired  to  diminish  the  internecine  quarrels  which 
distracted  the  country  by  diverting  by  an  enterprising  foreign 
policy  the  attention  of  the  quarrelling  peoples  and  races  from 
their  domestic  differences  to  foreign  affairs.  For  a  vigorous 
foreign  policy  a  powerful  army  and  navy  w'ere,  of  course,  neces¬ 
sary.  As  Hungary  constantly  hampered  Austria’s  policy,  pre¬ 
venting  even  the  expansion  of  the  army  and  using  every  Austrian 
demand  for  national  purposes  for  extorting  fresh  concessions 
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from  her  partner- State,  he  wished  to  break  Hungary’s  power 
by  the  policy  of  Trialism.  He  wished  to  convert  the  Dual 
Monarchy  into  a  Triple  Monarchy  by  the  creation  of  a  powerful 
Slavonic  State  of  at  least  seven  million  people  which  would 
separate  Austria  and  Hungary  in  the  South.  The  Southern 
Slavs  of  Austria  and  of  Hungary,  dwelling  in  Bosnia  and  Herze¬ 
govina,  Dalmatia,  Hungarian  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  with  Agram, 
should  be  given  self-government.  Such  a  State  would  not  only 
weaken  Hungary  numerically,  but  cut  her  off  from  the  sea.  The 
idea  was  that  the  Hungarians  w'ould  have  so  much  to  do  to  hold 
their  own  against  the  self-governing  Southern  Slavs  whom  they 
have  habitually  ill-treated  and  repressed,  and  who  in  the  past 
have  been  most  loyal  to  Austria,  that  they  would  not  be  able  to 
hamper  Austria,  and  that  they  would  then  be  compelled  to  leave 
to  her  again  the  direction  of  the  national  policy.  In  other  words, 
Francis  Ferdinand  did  not  so  much  intend  to  give  freedom  to  the 
Southern  Slavs  for  their  own  benefit,  as  for  Austria’s  advantage. 
He  merely  intended  to  weaken  the  Hungarians  by  setting  the 
Southern  Slavs  and  the  Magyars  against  each  other,  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Divide  et  Impera.  The  opposition  of  the  Hungarians 
to  that  policy  might  perhaps  have  been  overcome  by  Austria  com¬ 
bining  against  Hungary  with  the  nationalities  oppressed  by  the 
latter  country,  that  is,  with  the  Southern  Slavs  and  the  Eou- 
manians.  However,  the  policy  of  Trialism  might  have  become 
very  dangerous  to  Austria  herself.  Possibly,  Hungary  and  the 
Southern  Slav  States,  instead  of  fighting  one  another  as  was 
expected  of  them,  might  have  made  up  their  differences  and 
combined  against  Austria.  Possibly  the  new  and  relatively 
small  Slav  State  might  have  become  the  nucleus  of  a  greater 
one.  In  Austria-Hungary  there  are  only  12,000,000  Germans 
and  less  than  10,000,000  Magyars,  but  there  are  about  27,000,000 
Slavs.  Francis  Ferdinand’s  internal  policy  was  decidedly  a  risky 
one.  Therefore,  it  did  not  receive  overmuch  encouragement 
from  the  Emperor. 

As  an  Inspector  of  the  armed  forces  of  Austria-Hungary,  the 
late  Archduke  strove  wdth  the  utmost  energy  to  increase  Austria- 
Hungary’s  armed  strength  on  land  and  sea,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
embark  upon  a  more  active  foreign  policy,  a  policy  of  glory  which 
would  lift  the  country  out  of  the  rut  of  party  strife.  In  his 
military  and  naval  policy  he  was  vigorously  supported  by  the 
German  Emperor.  Largely  owing  to  the  Archduke’s  initiative, 
the  Austrian  Army  w’as  very  greatly  strengthened  and  the  Austrian 
Navy  grew  in  a  surprising  fashion.  Austria  proclaimed  her  will 
to  become  a  leading  Mediterranean  Sea  Powder.  To  popularise 
the  Navy  and  to  aw^aken  a  desire  for  expansion  oversea ,  the  Austrian 
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Navy  League  was  created  on  the  model  of  the  German  organisa¬ 
tion,  and  the  Archduke  became  its  president.  Following  the 
German  precedent,  a  powerful  Austrian  fleet  was  to  be  built  up 
under  a  fixed  programme.  In  1911  Admiral  Montecuccoli  pub¬ 
lished  his  naval  programme,  according  to  which  the  Austrian 
fleet  was  to  be  composed  of  sixteen  battleships,  twelve  cruisers, 
etc.  Of  the  latter  four  were  to  be  battle  cruisers,  and  as  the 
automatic  renewal  of  the  obsolescent  ships  was  provided  for, 
the  programnde  of  1911  was  to  furnish  Austria-Hungary  within 
a  short  period  of  years  with  no  fewer  than  twenty  Dreadnought 
battleships  and  battle  cruisers.  Under  Francis  Ferdinand’s  rule 
Austria-Hungary  seemed  likely  to  become  a  satellite,  if  not  an 
appendage,  of  Germany. 

The  numerous  newspapers  and  periodicals  which  had  come 
under  the  influence  of  the  late  Archduke,  especially  the  Oester- 
reichische  Rundschau,  which  was  edited  by  Count  Chlumecky, 
an  intimate  friend  of  his,  preached  unceasingly  that  Austria- 
Hungary  was  in  need  of  expansion  on  land  and  oversea.  Austria- 
Hungary  was  to  dominate  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  to  acquire 
Salonica,  to  obtain  a  footing  in  Asia  Minor,  to  become  a  great 
colonial  and  maritime  Power.  Her  future,  like  that  of  Germany, 
lay  on  the  water.  Austria’s  anti-Serbian  policy  was  supposed  to 
be  largely  inspired  by  the  heir  presumptive.  It  was  generally 
believed  that  fie  was  responsible  for  the  incorporation  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  in  Austria-Hungary  in  1908,  and  for  Austria’s 
anti-Serbian  policy  before  and  during  the  Balkan  War. 

In  the  past  the  Serbians  have  been  the  most  loyal  subjects  of 
the  Austrian  Emperor,  although  they  have  frequently  been  de¬ 
ceived  and  betrayed  by  Austria’s  statesmen.  Doctor  Georgevitch, 
a  former  Prime  Minister  of  Serbia,  tells  us  the  following  :  In 
1690  the  Emperor  Leopold  invited  200,000  Serbs  to  leave  their 
country  and  to  settle  in  Austria.  They  were  to  clear  the  Eastern 
frontier  provinces  of  the  Turks,  and  to  defend  them  against 
Ottoman  aggression.  During  160  years  these  Serbs  and  their 
descendants  fought  Austria’s  battles  not  only  against  the  Turks, 
but  as  far  south  as  Italy,  and  as  far  west  as  the  Khine.  However, 
notwithstanding  the  promises  of  respecting  their  religion  and 
nationality  made  to  them,  they  were  deprived  of  their  leaders 
and  violently  denationalised.  Their  religion  was  suppressed,  the 
building  of  Serbian  churches  and  convents  was  prohibited,  and 
as  during  a  hundred  years  printing  in  the  Serbian  language  was 
not  allowed,  the  books  necessary  for  religious  service  in  Austria 
had  to  be  copied  by  hand  as  late  as  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
Serbian  saints  were  excluded  from  the  Austrian  calendar,  and 
on  the  sacred  days  of  their  church  Serbs  were  frequently  employed 
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on  forced  labour.  Prosecutions  similar  to  those  which  drove  the 
Hussites  into  revolt  were  practised  against  the  Serbs,  with  the 
result  that  many  thousands  migrated  in  despair  to  Eussia  and 
even  into  Turkey,  where  at  least  they  were  allowed  to  practise 
their  religion. 

During  the  revolution  of  1848  the  Roman  Catholic  Serbs  of 
Austria,  the  Croatians,  powerfully  aided  the  Austrian  Emperor 
against  the  Hungarian  revolutionists,  defeated  them,  and  re¬ 
conquered  Vienna  for  him.  During  the  struggles  of  the  Serbians 
with  the  Turks  a  century  ago  Austria  disregarded  their  pitiful 
appeals  for  help,  but  betrayed  them  to  the  Turks  and  starved 
them  into  surrender  by  closing  against  them  the  Austrian  frontier 
whence  only  they  could  obtain  the  food  they  required.  After  the 
suppression  of  the  Hungarian  revolution,  the  Croatian  Serbs  were 
handed  over  to  Hungary,  who  ill-treated  and  oppressed  them.  The 
Serbs  have  many  historic  grievances  against  the  Dual  Monarchy. 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were  the  cradle  and  the  stronghold 
of  the  Serbian  race.  They  were  the  most  Serbian  of  all  the 
territories  inhabited  by  Serbs.  In  order  to  free  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  from  the  Turkish  yoke,  Serbia  and  Montenegro  had 
fought  two  most  sanguinary  wars  with  Turkey.  Nevertheless,  at 
the  Congress  of  Berlin,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were  handed 
over  to  Austria-Hungary  for  administration.  The  Serbs  had  hoped 
that  in  course  of  time  Serbia  and  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  would 
become  united.  Therefore,  the  formal  incorporation  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  in  Austria-Hungary  filled  all  patriotic  Serbs  in 
Serbia  and  elsewhere  with  rage  and  despair,  and  Archduke 
Francis  Ferdinand  was  generally  held  responsible  for  that  act. 

From  1879  to  the  outbreak  of  the  last  Balkan  War,  during  more 
than  thirty  years,  Austria-Hungary  has  unceasingly  endeavoured 
to  weaken  and  to  impoverish  Serbia  in  the  hope  of  forcing  that 
country  to  throw  herself  unconditionally  into  Austria’s  arms. 
By  constantly  interfering  in  her  domestic  policy ;  by  preventing 
her  concluding  a  commercial  treaty  with  Bulgaria  ;  by  refusing  to 
Serbia  an  independent  outlet  on  the  sea,  and  by  at  the  same 
time  periodically  stifling  her  foreign  trade  by  closing  the  Austrian 
frontier  to  Serbia’s  exports  under  shallow  pretexts,  she  tried 
to  drive  her  into  despair,  and  to  place  her  under  the  necessity 
of  asking  to  be  incorporated  in  Austria-Hungary. 

When  the  Balkan  War  broke  out  the  diplomacy  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  acting,  it  is  believed,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  late  Archduke,  tried  once  more  to  ruin  Serbia.  Albania  had 
been  Serbian  in  the  past.  Having  had  her  land  frontier  towards 
Austria-Hungary  frequently  vexatiously  closed  to  her  trade, 
Serbia  naturally  desired  to  become  independent  of  Austria- 
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Hungary  for  her  exports  and  impoits,  and  to  acquire  an  outlet 
of  her  own  on  the  sea.  However,  Austria-Hungary,  which  has 
habitually  disregarded  the  claim  of  independence  when  advanced 
by  the  various  races  and  nationalities  dwelling  in  her  own  country, 
and  which  had  participated  in  the  various  partitions  of  Poland, 
suddenly  claimed  the  whole  of  the  Adriatic  shore  for  Albania  “in 
the  interest  of  the  principle  of  nationality,”  and  threatened  Serbia 
and  Montenegro  with  war  if  they  should  retain  one  of  the  harbours 
on  the  Adriatic  shore  which  they  had  conquered.  At  the  same 
time  Austria’s  diplomacy  endeavoured  to  embroil  the  allies  in  a 
fratricidal  war.  Mr.  Pashitch,  the  Serbian  Prime  Minister  and 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs^  stated  in  the  Serbian  Parliament  on 
May  29th,  1913:  “During  the  negotiations  regarding  the 
autonomy  of  Albania  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Serbian  troops 
from  the  coast  districts  of  the  Adriatic,  Serbia  was  offered  the 
whole  of  the  valley  of  the  Vardar  with  Salonica,  if  she  voluntarily 
waived  her  claims  to  the  possession  of  an  outlet  on  the  Adriatic 
coast.” 

The  foregoing  statement  is  extremely  important.  It  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  one  that  has  been  published  regarding  the 
diplomatic  history  of  the  Balkan  War.  The  Austro-Hungarian 
Foreign  Office  has  quite  recently  published  an  imposing  Violet 
Book  containing  926  documents  concerning  Austria’s  diplomatic 
action  during  the  Balkan  War.  Most  of  the  documents  are  quite 
unimportant  and  were  not  worth  printing,  but  some  of  the  most 
interesting  documents  are  missing.  No  trace  of  the  notorious 
Prochaska  affair,  which  nearly  led  to  war  with  Serbia,  nor  of 
Austria’s  offer  of  Salonica  to  Serbia  appears  in  it,  nor  a  refuta¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Pashitch’ 8  most  remarkable  statement.  Austria- 
Hungary  no  doubt  offered  to  Serbia  Salonica  at  the  time  of  the 
controversy  about  a  harbour  on  the  Albanian  coast,  in  the  ex¬ 
pectation  that  Serbia  would  accept  the  offer,  and  that  Serbia’s 
occupation  of  that  port  would  lead  to  a  joint  attack  upon  her  by 
Bulgaria  and  Greece,  which  also  laid  claim  to  Salonica.  It  is 
noteworthy  and  highly  significant  that  the  damning  public  state¬ 
ment  of  M.  Pashitch  has,  as  far  as  I  know,  not  been  met  by  an 
Austrian  dementi. 

The  causes  of  the  fratricidal  second  Balkan  War  are  not  yet 
ascertainable  by  clear  documentary  evidence.  At  first  sight  it 
would  seem  that  only  suicidal  folly  could  have  impelled  Bulgaria 
to  attack  simultaneously  Serbia,  Greece,  and  Montenegro,  and 
to  provoke  at  the  same  time  an  attack  from  Roumania  and  Turkey. 
It  must  have  been  clear  to  every  child  that  Bulgaria  could  not 
possibly  defeat  simultaneously  the  three  Balkan  States,  Turkey 
and  Roumania  combined.  Bulgaria’s  aggression  can  therefore 
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be  explained  only  by  her  having  received  a  promise  of  support 
from  a  neighbouring  Great  Power.  The  Tsar  discountenanced 

strongly  a  war  among  the  allies,  for  he  telegraphed  on  May  26th _ 

June  8th,  1913,  to  the  Kings  of  Bulgaria  and  Serbia,  to  submit 
their  difference  to  his  arbitration  in  accordance  with  the  stipula¬ 
tions  contained  in  their  treaty  of  alliance,  and  he  concluded  his 
energetic  appeal  to  the  two  kings  with  the  words  :  “Une  guerre 
entre  les  allies  ne  pourrait  me  laisser  indifferent.  Je  tiens  4 
etablir  que  I’Etat  qui  aurait  commence  cette  guerre  en  serait 
responsable  devant  la  cause  slave,  ainsi  que  je  me  reserve  toute 
liberte  quant  a  I’attitude  qu’adoptera  la  Kussie  vis-a-vis  des 
resultats  eventuels  d’une  lutte  aussi  criminelle.” 

As  Kussia  had  threatened  the  aggressor  in  a  fratricidal  war, 
it  is  obvious  that  Austria-Hungary  is  the  only  Power  which  can 
have  encouraged  Bulgaria  to  attack  her  allies ;  and  only  in  the 
firm  expectation  of  support  from  Austria-Hungary,  and  perhaps 
from  Eoumania  as  well,  can  Bulgaria  have  found  the  courage  to 
attack  them.  In  the  diplomatic  documents  relating  to  the  Balkan 
War  published  by  the  Austrian  Foreign  OfiSce  we  find  many  urgent 
and  highly  significant  recommendations  addressed  to  Bulgaria  to 
come  to  a  full  understanding  with  her  powerful  neighbour, 
Eoumania.  On  May  16th,  1913,  Count  Berchtold  telegraphed 
to  Count  Tarnowsky,  the  Austrian  diplomatic  representative  at 
Sofia  : — 

“  From  the  information  at  hand  it  appears  that  the  Serbo-Bulgarian  differ¬ 
ences  relating  to  the  conquered  territories  may  soon  become  acute.  It  is 
even  possible  that  Serbia,  which  seems  to  believe  that  she  is  stronger 
than  Bulgaria,  and  which  may  have  made  suitable  arrangements  with  Greece, 
may  take  active  steps  at  Sofia.  You  will  inform  Mr.  Gueshoff  in  this  sense, 
and  observe  that  Bulgaria  would  risk  the  fruits  of  her  victory  in  a  conflict 
with  the  allies  unless  she  had  arrived  at  an  agreement  with  Roumania  in 
good  time.  You  will  at  every  opportunity  which  may  offer  lay  stress  on 
the  fact  that  the  conclusion  of  a  complete  understanding  between  Bulgaria 
and  Roumania  is  the  first  condition  for  {he  benevolent  attitude  of  Austria- 
Hungary  towards  Bulgaria's  aspirations." 

The  italics  are  not  in  the  original.  Eeading  between  the  lines 
of  the  foregoing  document,  and  reading  in  conjunction  with  it 
some  of  similar  purpose  published  by  the  Austrian  Foreign  Office, 
one  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  Austria-Hungary  promised  to 
help  Bulgaria,  or  at  least  to  restrain  Eoumania,  if  she  should  go 
to  war  with  the  allies,  although  that  promise  may  as  little  have 
been  made  in  writing  as  the  offer  of  Salonica,  made,  according 
to  M.  Pashitch,  to  Serbia  with  the  object  of  setting  the  allies 
by  the  ears. 

When  Bulgaria’s  wanton  attack  on  her  allies  had  ended  in  a 
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disastrous  defeat,  Austria-Hungary  hastened  to  come  to  her  aid. 
Austria-Hungary  desired  not  only  to  secure  to  Bulgaria  as  large 
a  part  as  possible  of  conquered  Macedonia,  but  also  to  secure 
to  her  an  independent  outlet  on  the  .®gean,  although  Bulgaria 
had  already  an  extensive  sea  frontier  on  the  Black  Sea.  On 
July  25th,  1913,  Count  Berchtold  telegraphed  to  Prince  K.  E. 
Fiirstenberg,  the  Austrian  diplomatic  representative  in  Bucharest  : 
“ ...  It  is  in  the  general  interest  that  the  most  stable  conditions 
should  be  created  in  the  Balkans  so  as  to  prevent  the  outbreak 
of  another  war  for  a  long  time.  .  .  .  Applied  to  Bulgaria  this 
principle  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  a  piece  of  coastland  and 
harbours  on  the  .^gean  Sea  must  remain  to  Bulgaria;  that 
particularly  Kavalla,  which  is  Bulgaria’s  natural  maritime  har¬ 
bour,  and  a  sufficient  connection  between  Kavalla  and  the  interior, 
must  be  secured  to  her.  ...”  Austria-Hungary,  which  thought 
it  unnecessary  that  land-locked  Serbia  should  have  an  independent 
outlet,  if  ever  so  small,  on  the  Adriatic,  found  it  necessary  that 
Bulgaria  should  have  not  only  an  outlet  to  the  Black  Sea,  but 
also  harbours — not  a  harbour — on  the  .Egean. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  war  Count  Berchtold  explained  to  the 
Powers  that  during  the  whole  controversy  Austria-Hungary  had 
been  actuated  by  the  noblest  and  most  unselfish  motives,  being 
guided  solely  by  the  hope  of  promoting  peace.  In  a  circular 
communication  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  ambassadors  in  Berlin, 
London,  Paris,  Eome,  and  St.  Petersburg,  Count  Berchtold 
stated  : — 

“Will  you  kindly  make  the  following  communication  to  the  Government 
to  which  you  are  accredited,  and  deposit  at  the  same  time  a  copy  of  the 
same  : — 

‘  D^s  le  commencement  des  hostilit^s  entre  les  Etats  balkaniques  et  la 
Turquie,  TAutriche-Hongrie,  proche  voisine  des  Balkans,  a  fait  preuve  de 
dispositions  ^minemment  pacifiques.  S’abstenant  de  toute  aspiration  k  une 
acquisition  territoriale,  elle  s’est  born4e  k  cooperer  avec  les  Puissances  au 
r^tablissement  de  la  paix,  et,  en  ce  qui  concerne  I’Adriatique,  k  la  creation 
d’un  Etat  albanais.  .  . 

Austrian  patriots  must  blush  in  reading  the  foregoing  state¬ 
ment.  All  the  world  knows  that  Austria-Hungary  has  interfered 
in  the  Balkan  War  with  the  most  disastrous  result ;  that,  in  the 
course  of  their  struggle,  she  has  repeatedly  threatened  Serbia 
and  little  Montenegro  with  war ;  that  she  has  endeavoured  to 
sow  distrust  between  the  Balkan  allies ;  that  she  has  created  an 
independent  Albania,  hoping  that  it  would  prove  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh  of  the  Balkan  peoples,  and  that  Albania  would  ultimately 
revert  to  her,  and  that  she  is  responsible  for  the  horrible  slaughter 
of  the  second  Balkan  War.  The  foregoing  statement  of  Austria’s 
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beneficent  action  in  the  Balkans  would  more  suitably  have  been 
addressed  to  ignorant  and  patriotically  blind  school-children  in 
the  Austrian  backwoods,  than  to  the  Governments  of  the  Great 
Powers.  Credulity  is  rarely  found  among  diplomats,  and  there  are 
limits  even  to  diplomatic  insincerity. 

Austria’s  Machiavellian  policy  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  has 
succeeded — in  part.  Austria  has  succeeded  in  breaking  up  the 
Balkan  Alliance  ;  but  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  this  success 
will  not  prove  merely  ephemeral,  and  w^hether  it  will  not  he 
extremely  costly  to  the  Monarchy  in  the  end.  I  will  not  speak 
of  the  hecatombs  of  human  beings  destroyed  during  the  second 
Balkan  War,  for  diplomacy  has  little  feeling.  By  her  action 
against  the  Balkan  peoples  Austria  has  made  herself  hated  by  the 
Balkan  nations.  She  is  hated  by  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  whom 
she  has  persecuted,  threatened,  and  despoiled  of  the  harbours  they 
need,  and  she  is  also  hated  by  Bulgaria,  whom  she  has  driven 
to  defeat  and  disaster.  By  her  policy  Austria-Hungary  has 
created  for  herself  a  heritage  of  undying  hatred,  which  some  day 
may  bring  about  her  destruction. 

Unrelenting  persecution  drives  men  to  despair.  Those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  persecution  which  the  Serbians  have 
experienced  from  the  Austrians  during  two  centuries,  and  with 
the  unnecessary,  tremendous  losses  which  the  second  Balkan  War, 
thanks  to  Austria,  has  inflicted  upon  them,  were  sure  that  some 
day  there  would  be  a  retribution.  Austria’s  ill-treatment  of 
subject  races  has  led  to  the  murder  of  many  Austrian  rulers  since 
1307,  since  the  time  when  William  Tell  shot  Gessner.  And  as 
Toll’s  murder  of  the  Austrian  tyrant  was  followed  by  the  Swiss 
Declaration  of  Independence  from  Austria,  so  the  murder  of 
Francis  Ferdinand  may  precede  the  creation  of  a  great  inde¬ 
pendent  Serbia.  The  Serbians  are  a  great  race,  and  only  a  small 
minority  of  Serbs  dwell  in  Serbia.  The  Serbs  are  more  numerous 
than  the  Magyars  in  Hungary,  and  more  numerous  than  the 
Germans  in  Austria.  The  vast  majority  of  Serbs,  about 
6,000,000,  live  in  Austria-Hungary.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
murder  of  the  Archduke  and  his  Consort  was  apparently  planned 
not  by  Serbs  from  Serbia,  but  by  Serbs  from  Austria-Hungary, 
by  Austrian  citizens.  Tell  also  was  an  Austrian  subject — against 
his  will. 

During  many  years  Austria-Hungary  has  striven  to  absorb  all 
Serbia,  and  has  succeeded  in  absorbing  the  bulk.  However, 
owing  to  constant  persecution  the  Serbs  in  Austria-Hungary  are 
dissatisfied,  and  most  of  them  would  welcome  a  union  with  Serbia. 
Austria-Hungary  might  easily  have  succeeded  in  absorbing  all 
the  Serbians  if  the  Austrian  statesmen  had  treated  the  Serbs  with 
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consideration,  with  common  humanity.  All  the  Serbs  would  have 
gladly  come  under  the  Austrian  flag  to  escape  the  Turkish  yoke. 
The  only  thing  they  asked  for  was  to  be  allowed  to  preserve  their 
lives,  their  language,  their  religion,  and  their  liberty.  Austria’s 
unfortunate  policy  of  persecution  and  of  denationalisation,  and 
her  attempts  to  destroy  their  religion,  far  from  making  the  Serbs 
good  Austrians,  naturally  awakened  among  them  a  sense  of  injus¬ 
tice,  an  instinct  of  cohesion,  a  consciousness  of  race,  and  a  desire 
for  independence  and  for  a  reunion  of  all  the  Serbs  for  mutual 
defence.  If  ever  a  Greater  Serbia  should  arise  on  the  ruins  of 
Austria-Hungary,  it  will  arise  owing  to  Austria’s  impolicy,  for 
Austria  has  unified  the  Serbian  race.  Persecution  creates  saints 
and  nations.  Great  nations  are  conceived  in  war,  and  usually 
suffer  the  greatest  hardships  in  their  early  youth. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  the  murder  of  the  Archduke  will  lead 
to  war  with  Serbia.  In  the  first  place,  the  deed  was  apparently 
done  not  by  Serbians  from  Serbia,  but  by  Austrian  subjects, 
although  these  may  have  found  sympathisers  across  the  border. 
It  seems  inconceivable  that  official  Serbia  should  have  had  a  hand 
in  the  deed.  Wild  rumours  regarding  the  Archduke’s  death  are 
circulating  in  Vienna.  It  has  even  been  whispered  that  patriotic 
Hungarians,  who  saw  in  him  a  danger  to  their  country,  had  him 
assassinated  by  Serbians  so  as  to  put  suspicion  on  Serbia. 
In  the  second  place,  the  old  Emperor  wishes  to  end  his 
days  in  peace.  His  diplomats  may  threaten,  but  Francis 
-Toseph  will  scarcely  give  way  to  them,  especially  as  a 
war  with  Serbia  might  prove  exceedingly  dangerous  to  the 
Dual  Monarchy.  The  Balkan  States  have  no  reason  to  love 
Austria.  They  may  love  one  another  little,  but  they  love  Austria- 
Hungary  less.  They  do  not  wish  to  see  Serbia  swallowed  up  by 
Austria,  and  Austrian  armies  installed  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula.  That  would  endanger  their  own  position. 
Austria-Hungary  cannot  even  rely  on  Eoumania’s  support  in 
the  Balkans.  To  Austria’s  intense  disappointment,  Eoumania 
follows  not  a  philo- Austrian  or  a  philo-German  policy,  but  a 
policy  of  self-interest,  and  she  rather  inclines  towards  Enssia 
than  towards  the  Dual  Monarchy.  She  has  shown  that  during 
the  Balkan  War  and  after.  Last,  but  not  least,  Eussia  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  view  Austria’s  advance  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  as  a  disinterested  spectator.  For  all  these  reasons  war 
between  Austria-Hungary  and  Serbia  seems  highly  improbable. 

Owing  to  the  death  of  the  Archduke ,  Austria’s  foreign  policy  in 
the  Balkan  Peninsula  may  become  far  less  enterprising  than  it 
has  been  of  late.  At  present  the  outlook  in  Albania  is,  from 
the  Austrian  point  of  view,  perhaps  more  serious  than  is  the 
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question  of  relations  with  Serbia.  Austria’s  policy  in  Albania 
has  been  most  disastrous  to  that  country.  Her  attempts  to  make 
Albania  independent  have  brought  ruin  and  massacre  on  an 
unexampled  scale  to  that  unhappy  land.  The  Albanian  disorders 
are  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  two  nations  chiefly  interested 
in  Albania,  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy,  far  from  acting  in  har¬ 
mony,  intrigue  against  one  another  at  every  step.  Francis 
Ferdinand  was  not  a  friend  of  Italy.  He  believed  in  the  possi¬ 
bility,  if  not  the  necessity,  of  an  Austro-Italian  war.  Therefore, 
his  friends  advocated  in  the  Press  that  the  Austrian  fleet  should 
be  strong  enough  to  defeat  the  Italians  at  sea.  The  naval  rivalry 
of  the  two  countries  was  notorious,  and  it  may  be  seen  not  only 
from  the  literature  published  in  the  tw'o  countries,  but  also 
from  Hheir  competition  in  shipbuilding.  At  present  Austria- 
Hungary  has  ready  fifteen  modern  battleships  of  181,110  tons, 
firing  a  broadside  of  35,277  kilogrammes;  while  Italy  has  ready 
twelve  modern  battleships  of  184,660  tons,  firing  a  broadside  of 
33,177  kilogrammes.  The  tonnages  and  weights  of  broadsides 
are  almost  identical.  Of  battleships  building,  Austria-Hungary 
has  five  of  119,370  tons,  firing  a  broadside  of  35,600  kilogrammes, 
and  Italy  has  six  of  165,400  tons,  firing  a  broadside  of  38,000 
kilogrammes.  Italy  has  an  enormous  and  most  vulnerable  coast¬ 
line,  while  Austria  has  only  a  short  and  very  unimportant  one. 
Moreover,  Italy’s  sea  traffic  is  almost  five  times  as  large  as  that 
of  Austria-Hungary.  Italy  is  far  more  in  need  of  a  strong  navy 
than  is  the  Dual  Monarchy.  A  strong  navy  is  required  by  Italy 
for  defence,  but  a  strong  navy  would  serve  rather  as  an  instrument 
of  attack  to  Austria-Hungary.  By  their  maritime  interests,  Italy 
and  Austria-Hungary  stand  in  a  relation  similar  to  that  between 
Great  Britain  and  Germany.  To  England  and  Italy  a  strong 
fleet  is  a  necessity,  and  Italy  views  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
Austrian  Navy  with  the  same  disquietude  with  which  the  increase 
of  the  German  fleet  is  viewed  in  this  country.  The  alliance 
between  Austria  and  Italy  is  of  very  questionable  binding  power, 
especially  as  the  two  nations  do  not  love  one  another.  In  a  book 
recently  published  by  the  German  Navy  League  we  read  : — 

“During  several  years  the  hope  has  been  expressed  that  the  quickly 
growing  Austrian  and  Italian  Fleets,  acting  in  unison,  might  by  their  action 
in  the  Mediterranean  ease  Germany’s  position  in  the  North  Sea.  The 
possibility  of  such  support  is,  of  course,  not  excluded.  However,  so  far 
there  are  not  sufficiently  strong  political  foundations  for  that  hope.  Austria- 
Hungary  arms  at  sea,  as  she  has  clearly  stated,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
meet  the  Italian  Fleet,  and  Italy  increases  her  navy  for  the  express  purpose 
of  not  allowing  Austria-Hungary  to  overtake  her.  In  both  countries  there 
is  a  strong  party  which  considers  the  other  country  as  the  enemy  and 
urges  for  war.” 
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Joint  occupations  and  joint  interests  of  nations  frequently  lead 
to  quarrels  among  them.  The  Italian  and  Austrian  interests  in 
Albania  may  prove  irreconcilable.  The  Albanian  disorders  may 
have  been  brought  about  on  purpose  so  as  to  make  Austria’s 
occupation  of  that  country  appear  indispensable.  After  all, 
Albania  would  be  an  invaluable  half-way  house  for  Austria  on 
the  way  to  the  coveted  harbour  of  Salonica.  Possibly  we  may 
soon  witness  a  determined  attempt  by  Austria-Hungary  or  by 
Italy,  or  by  both  countries  combined,  to  instal  themselves  per¬ 
manently  in  Albania  under  the  pretext  of  creating  order  there. 
Albania  may  become  another  Schleswig-Holstein  to  Austria- 
Hungary.  Before  long  the  Austro-Italian  differences  may  come 
to  a  head.  Meanwhile,  Albania  is  being  devastated  and  de¬ 
populated.  Perhaps  it  would  be  best  if  that  unfortunate  country, 
to  which  independence  and  civilisation  under  Austrian  auspices 
have  been  a  curse,  will  now  be  allowed  to  be  ruled  by  those 
who  know  how  to  rule  it,  that  the  Serbs,  Montenegrins,  and 
Greeks  may  at  last  be  permitted  free  access  to  the  Adriatic. 

For  the  sake  of  Austria-Hungary  and  of  all  Europe  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  may  be  spared  for 
many  years,  so  that  his  successor  may  be  able  to  acquire  the 
necessary  experience.  It  is  scarcely  likely  that  the  young 
prince  will  follow  the  policy  of  inaction  and  resignation — the  old 
man’s  policy — pursued  by  the  present  Emperor.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  not  pursue  the  policy  of 
Trialism  and  of  expansion  simultaneously  followed  by  the  late 
Archduke.  A  country  can  embark  upon  a  costly  and  ambitious 
foreign  policy  only  if  it  either  possesses  great  internal  strength 
and  vast  national  resources,  or  if  it  possesses  a  great  leader.  A 
wealthy  and  united  State  can  survive  a  severe  defeat.  Austria- 
Hungary  is  poor  and  is  disunited.  A  severe  defeat  would  ruin 
her  finances  and  industries  and  might  break  the  Empire  into 
fragments.  Only  a  great  leader,  a  Frederick  the  Great,  a 
Napoleon,  or  a  Bismarck,  Ca,n  raise  a  poor  and  disunited  State 
to  greatness  and  power  in  war.  The  first  condition  for  a  strong 
and  successful  foreign  policy  is  that  rulers  and  ruled  act  in 
unison,  and  that  the  people  are  firmly  united. 

The  fatal  old  Hapsburg  policy,  the  policy  of  ruling  nations 
against  their  will  by  skilfully  pitting  them  against  each  other, 
the  policy  of  Divide  et  Impera,  is  not  much  longer  possible  in 
the  age  we  live  in.  It  is  understandable  that  Austria-Hungary 
was  created  in  feudal  times,  and  that  that  composite  State  was 
maintained  during  centuries  among  an  ignorant,  patient,  and 
servile  population.  However,  the  maintenance  of  Austria-Hun¬ 
gary,  as  at  present  constituted,  seems  impossible  in  the  future. 
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The  progress  of  democracy,  the  awakening  of  the  masses,  the 
growing  race-consciousness  of  nations,  and  the  slow  disappear¬ 
ance  of  illiteracy  in  Austria-Hungary,  make  the  oppression  of  her 
subject  nationalities  from  year  to  year  more  difficult.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  of  Austria-Hungary  cannot  be  overcome  by  the  old  tricks 
in  a  new  form.  Trialism  will  not  prove  a  remedy  for  the  dis¬ 
satisfaction  of  the  downtrodden  races.  Austria-Hungary  can 
become  a  united  and  firmly-knitted  State  only  if  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Monarchy  is  reconstituted  on  a  racial  basis,  if  Austria 
and  Hungary  no  longer  antagonise  one  another,  if  race  domina¬ 
tion  and  race  tyranny  cease,  if  the  United  States  of  Austria- 
Hungary  are  created.  Each  race  dwelling  in  Austria-Hungary 
must  be  allowed  to  govern  itself,  and  all  must  be  united  in  a 
federation  for  mutual  defence.  That  is  the  solution  recommended 
in  a  remarkable  book,  “The  United  States  of  Austria-Hungary,” 
by  A.  C.  Popovici,  a  Hungaro-Eoumanian.  Switzerland  pos¬ 
sesses  German,  French,  and  Italian  cantons,  Protestant  and 
Eoman  Catholic  cantons.  Yet  the  Swiss  are  one  nation.  They 
are  firmly  united  by  a  glorious  history  and  by  a  common  liberty. 
In  that  country  there  are  no  ruling  and  no  ruled  races,  for  all 
are  equal.  If  the  French  cantons  oppressed  the  Italian  cantons 
and  quarrelled  at  the  same  time  with  the  German  cantons 
Switzerland  would  possess  as  little  stability  as  does  Austria- 
Hungary.  The  Dual  Monarchy  can  learn  from  Switzerland. 
However,  it  seems  extremely  doubtful  whether  Austria-Hungary 
will  be  able  to  shake  off  the  century-old  incubus  of  race  supremacy 
and  of  race  antagonism  and  reorganise  the  country  on  a  federal 
basis,  giving  equality  of  treatment  to  all  races.  Such  an 
organisation  will  either  be  honestly  undertaken,  or  dishonestly. 
If  dishonestly  effected,  it  would,  of  course,  be  useless,  for  the 
oppressed  nationalities  would  not  be  satisfied  with  an  imaginary 
equality.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a  reorganisation  should 
be  honestly  carried  out,  it  would  completely  alter  the  character 
of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  The  Slavs,  who  form  the  majority  in 
the  country,  would  imprint  their  character  upon  the  State. 
Austria-Hungary  would  become  a  Slavonic  State.  The  Germans 
in  Austria  and  the  Magyars  in  Hungary  would  lose  their 
supremacy.  They  may,  therefore,  be  expected  to  oppose  the 
federal  reorganisation  of  Austria-Hungary  with  the  utmost  de¬ 
termination,  especially  as  they  look  down  upon  the  Slavs. 
Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  foreseen  that  the  resistance  of  the 
Austrian  Germans  and  the  Hungarian  Magyars  to  a  racial 
federation  will  be  supported  by  the  German  Empire,  which  does 
not  desire  Austria-Hungary  to  become  a  Slav  State.  Hence  it 
seems  not  likely  that  Austria-Hungary  will  be  able  to  become  a 
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federal  State  on  a  broad  democratic  basis,  unless  a  serious  defeat 
shoald  have  made  such  a  reorganisation  indispensable.  However, 
it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  even  then  Austria-Hungary  will 
be  able  to  secure  a  new  lease  of  life  by  a  radical  reorganisation. 

As  Germany  would  not  favour  such  a  step,  it  seems  far  more 
probable  that  a  great  defeat  of  Austria-Hungary  would  result  in 
the  break-up  and  in  the  partition  of  the  Dual  Monarchy. 

While  a  defeat  might  be  fatal  to  Austria-Hungary,  a  victorious 
war  would  be  of  little  benefit  to  her.  A  successful  war,  if  ever 
so  glorious,  would  not  reconcile  her  Slavs  to  their  lot,  nor  would 
it  improve  the  relations  betw'een  Austria  and  Hungary.  A  vic¬ 
torious  campaign  would  not  satisfy  the  country  unless  it  would 
be  waged  against  a  common  enemy.  Unfortunately,  a  war 
against  Eussia  or  against  the  Balkan  Slavs,  which  is  the  most 
probable  war,  would  be  resented  by  the  Austrian  Slavs,  w^hile  a 
war  with  Germany  would  be  resented  by  the  Austro-Germans. 

A  w'ar  with  the  Balkan  States  or  with  Eussia  would  not  only 
estrange  the  Austrian  Slavs,  but  it  would  yield  no  material  benefit 
to  Austria-Hungary,  for  that  country  cannot  afford  to  have  more 
Slavs  within  her  frontiers  than  there  are  already.  The  Dual 
Monarchy  could,  therefore,  not  find  compensation  for  the  expen¬ 
diture  such  a  war  w’ould  entail  by  territorial  aggrandisement. 

The  position  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  is  a  desperate  one.  The 
country  is  torn  by  internal  dissensions,  by  a  veritable  helium 
omnium  contra  omnes.  It  cannot  continue  to  live  in  its  present 
condition  and,  apparently,  it  cannot  be  reformed.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  Austria-Hungary  is  destined  to  break  up,  that  the 
Dual  Monarchy,  like  European  Turkey,  will  be  dissolved  into  its 
component  parts.  After  all,  that  is  only  to  be  expected.  Austria- 
Hungary  is  a  mediaeval  anachronism  in  a  modern  world. 

Austria-Hungary  is  in  the  unfortunate  position  that  all  her 
neighbours,  including  even  her  friends  and  allies,  will  profit  by 
the  dissolution  of  the  Monarchy.  In  such  an  event  Eussia  would, 
on  racial  grounds,  claim  the  Eastern  districts  of  Austria-Hungary, 
peopled  by  Euthenians ;  Eoumania  would  desire  to  incorporate 
the  provinces  peopled  by  three  million  Eoumanians  which  adjoin 
her  border ;  the  Italians  would  demand  the  districts  inhabited 
by  nearly  1,000,000  inhabitants  across  her  frontier,  and  Germany 
would  greatly  profit  by  bringing  the  ten  million  Austrian  Germans 
under  the  German  flag.  Bismarck  repeatedly  stated  that  he  did 
not  desire  the  acquisition  of  German  Austria,  because  German 
Austria  is  divided  from  the  German  Empire  by  Bohemia,  with 
4,000,000  Czechs.  He  stated  that  Germany  had  already  more 
than  enough  trouble  with  her  three  million  Poles,  and  that  she 
did  not  wish  to  add  to  the  number  of  her  Slavonic  citizens. 
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Bismarck  exaggerated,  for  good  reasons,  the  difficulties,  and 
understated  the  advantages,  of  such  a  reunion.  German  Austria 
and  Bohemia  possess  the  most  fruitful  lands  and  the  most  valuable 
mines  in  the  Dual  Monarchy.  Austria’s  most  important  manufac¬ 
turing  industries  are  to  be  found  in  the  German  districts  and 
in  Bohemia.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  German  settlers  chose  the 
most  valuable  strategical  positions  in  Austria,  the  most  useful 
locations  for  commerce  and  trade,  on  the  Danube  and  along  the 
other  great  natural  highways  of  the  country.  By  far  the  most 
valuable  and  the  most  desirable  portions  of  Austria-Hungary  are 
peopled  by  Austro-Germans  and  by  Ithe  Czechs  of  Bohemia. 
Besides,  the  ten  million  Austro-Germans  would,  of  course,  be 
more  than  able  to  hold  in  check  the  four  million  Czechs.  The 
ideal  of  a  German  Empire  stretching  from  Hamburg  to  Trieste, 
from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Adriatic,  may  be  realised  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  present  generation. 

The  heir-presumptive,  being  a  young  man  full  of  life  and  hope, 
will  scarcely  care  to  follow  an  old  man’s  policy,  a  policy  of 
resignation,  inactivity,  and  surrender.  He  will  scarcely  be  satis¬ 
fied  to  follow  the  policy  of  the  old  Emperor  and  to  act  chiefly 
as  a  benevolent  peacemaker,  adjusting  every  day  the  quarrels 
among  the  Austrian  peoples.  He  will  more  likely  turn  from 
their  sordid  internal  quarrels  to  the  fresher  atmosphere  of  foreign 
affairs.  He,  like  Francis  Ferdinand,  may  begin  to  think  of  war 
and  glory,  hoping  to  rejuvenate  Austria-Hungary  by  a  successful 
war,  which  will  increase  the  prestige  and  power  of  his  country. 
But  he  will  soon  discover  that  the  Dual  Monarchy,  being  divided 
against  itself,  and  being  poor  in  consequence  of  its  divisions, 
cannot  afford  any  risk.  He  will  discover  that  Austria-Hungary 
can  safely  act  only  if  she  is  firmly  supported  by  Germany,  and 
as  Germany  is  not  likely  to  embark  upon  an  Austrian  policy  in 
the  East  of  Europe,  Austria  will  be  forced,  if  she  seeks  glory, 
to  follow  in  Germany’s  wake,  and  to  pursue  a  German  policy 
to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  her  Slavonic  citizens.  The  young 
Prince  will  furthermore  discover  that  Austria-Hungary  is  not  only 
politically  and  militarily,  but  also  economically,  dependent  upon 
Germany ;  that  practically  one  half  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy  is  carried  on  with  Germany ;  that  the  German 
money  market  is  indispensable  for  financing  Austrian  enterprise ; 
that  Germany  can  exercise  not  only  irresistible  diplomatic  and 
military  pressure  upon  Austria-Hungary,  but  equaUy  powerful 
economic  pressure  as  well.  Austria-Hungary  may  be  placed  before 
the  alternative  of  falling  either  under  German  or  under  Slavonic 
domination.  Presumably  she  will  choose  the  former  course  as 
the  lesser  evil.  After  all,  the  Hapsburg  Princes  are  Germans. 
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The  march  of  events  seems  to  make  the  dissolution  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy  probable,  if  not  inevitable.  Very  likely  that 
natural  process  will  be  accelerated  when  the  venerable  Emperor 
is  replaced  by  the  heir-presumptive.  Austria-Hungary  is  a 
country  which  may  be  held  together  a  little  longer  by  the 
cautiousness  of  the  age,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  rapidly  dissolved 
if  its  policy  is  directed  by  the  impetuousness  of  youth.  For  the 
preservation  of  the  Austrian  Monarchy  it  would  probably  have 
been  better  if  a  man  of  mature  years,  such  as  the  late  Archduke, 
had  succeeded  the  present  Emperor.  It  seems  scarcely  likely 
that  Austria-Hungary  will  break  up  immediately  after  the  death 
of  Francis  Joseph,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  advent  of  the 
young  heir  will  hasten  the  process  of  the  dissolution. 

J.  Ellis  Barker. 


THE  DOMINIONS  AND  COMMAND  OF  THE  SEA. 


In  spite  of  Congresses  at  the  Hague  and  the  well-meant  efforts 
of  peace  societies,  the  world  is  still  ruled  and  the  peace  is  still 
preserved  by  organised  force.  The  nations  of  the  world  have 
about  20,000,000  of  their  manhood  trained  as  soldiers  and  held 
ready  to  fight,  and  their  fleets  contain  about  3,500  ships  of 
war — large  and  small. 

Much  is  heard  of  the  functions  of  battleships,  cruisers,  de¬ 
stroyers,  and  particularly  of  submarines.  A  modern  battleship 
costs  from  ^62,000,000  to  £3,000,000,  a  cruiser  from  £300,000 
to  £500,000,  and  a  large  destroyer  or  submarine  approxi¬ 
mately  £100,000.  Consequently  from  twenty  to  thirty  sub¬ 
marines  can  be  obtained  for  the  price  of  a  battleship 
of  the  familiar  Dreadnought  type.  Although  this  great 
disparity  in  cost  exists,  and  although  much  is  heard  of 
the  menace  of  the  submarine,  there  are  to-day  more  Dread¬ 
noughts  building  than  submarines.  This  is  true  of  the  Great 
Powers  as  well  as  the  lesser  ones,  who  would  jump  at  the  possi¬ 
bility — if  there  were  such  a  possibility — of  securing  safety  cheaply 
by  constructing  submarines.  The  cruiser  is  also  being  neglected. 
France  and  the  United  States  are  building  none,  and  have  built 
none  for  several  years,  and  in  all  the  shipyards  of  the  world, 
crowded  as  they  are  with  battleships  in  various  stages  of  progress, 
there  are  less  than  forty  cruisers — all  of  small  size — in  hand. 

These  significant  facts  provide  a  commentary,  on  the  one  hand, 
upon  the  claim  that  the  submarine  possesses  the  primacy  of  the 
seas,  and,  on  the  other,  upon  the  current  agitation  in  the  British 
Dominions  in  favour  of  cruisers  to  the  practical  exclusion  of  all 
consideration  of  the  supreme  rdle  of  the  battleship  as  the  arbiter 
on  the  high  seas  of  national  destinies.  Germany  has  building 
or  projected  11  Dreadnoughts,  Austria  6,  Italy  8,  France  10, 
Russia  11,  the  United  States  8,  Japan  4,  Turkey  3,  Chili  2, 
Spain  3,  and  others  of  the  smaller  Powers  are  acquiring  these 
large  units  of  naval  warfare.  Can  it  be  doubted,  in  face  of  this 
activity  in  the  construction  of  armoured  ships  of  the  largest  size 
and  the  greatest  power,  that  the  British  Empire,  consisting  of 
a  quarter  of  the  habitable  globe  and  inhabited  by  nearly 
440,000,000  persons,  still  requires  battle  fleets  of  commanding 
strength  ?  Throughout  the  whole  world  the  consensus  of  instructed 
opinion  holds  that  sea  command  rests  still  wdth  the  battleship. 
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The  submarine  has  shown  remarkable  development,  but  it  has 
not  been  tested  in  war,  as  the  battleship  has  been  tested  with 
triumphant  success.  The  cruiser  is  an  indispensable  auxiliary, 
but  on  the  battleship  depends  the  command  of  the  sea. 

The  British  peoples  are  confronted  with  a  world- wide  movement 
for  the  provision  of  increased  armaments  on  land  as  well  as  on 
sea.  Though  we  are  the  greatest  of  all  land  Powers,  the  com¬ 
munications  of  the  Empire — the  routes  by  which  an  enemy  must 
come,  if  he  comes  at  all  to  any  part  of  the  King’s  Dominions 
except  India — are  maritime.  This  consideration  fixes  for  us 
the  predominant  character  of  our  defensive  arrangements,  and  we 
are  compelled  to  recognise  that  our  very  existence  rests,  not  on 
flotillas  of  small  ships — useful  as  they  are  as  auxiliaries — but  on 
the  sufficiency  and  efficiency  of  fleets  of  battleships — vessels  of 
great  strength  and  wide  radius  of  action. 

Confronted  with  a  universal  armament  movement,  seriously 
menacing  our  freedom,  how  are  we  to  ensure  that  the  British  Navy 
—and  in  particular  its  battle  fleets — will  be  maintained  in  the 
future  in  adequate  strength  for  the  defence  of  the  sea  interests 
of  the  British  peoples  ?  This  will  be  the  most  important  problem 
for  discussion  at  the  Imperial  Conference  next  year.  It  is 
apparent  from  the  speeches  of  statesmen  in  the  Dominions,  no  less 
than  from  the  utterances  of  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  the 
Mother  Country,  that  the  matter  has  received  at  present  little 
attention,  and  so  far  as  it  has  been  considered  a  marked  tendency 
has  been  revealed  to  study  it  from  the  standpoint  of  political 
expediency  and  to  ignore  all  the  historical  strategic  truths  on 
the  application  of  which  the  very  existence  of  the  Empire  depends. 

British  sea-power  exists  for  one  purpose  and  for  one  purpose 
only.  It  is  supported  in  order  that  it  may  win  the  command  of 
the  sea.  By  commanding  the  sea,  British  commerce  will  be 
protected,  communication  between  the  different  sections  of  the 
Empire  kept  open,  and  invasion  of  any  British  territory  prevented. 
None  of  these  ends  can  be  achieved  unless  the  British  peoples 
are  in  a  position  to  win  command  of  the  sea.  This  is  a  condition 
which  does  not  exist  during  peace  :  it  has  to  be  won  after  war 
has  broken  out — in  other  words,  after  an  enemy,  or  combination 
of  enemies,  has  declared  its  intention  to  deny  the  sea  to  us  and 
our  kith  and  kin,  and  thus  make  its  will  prevail  against  us. 
Once  we  have  lost  the  command  of  our  ocean  communications 
we  shall  be  helpless  and  hopeless. 

It  is  possible  to  imagine  conditions  in  which  the  British  Empire 
was  spending,  not  fifty  millions  sterling,  but  a  hundred  millions 
sterling  on  naval  defence,  and  yet  was  forced  to  accept  the 
challenge  of  a  great  naval  Power  with  little  hope  of  victory. 
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Much  of  the  current  heresy  on  this  question  found  expression  in 
a  criticism  of  the  article  entitled  “  The  Imperial  Muddle : 
Dominions  and  the  Admiralty,”  ^  which  appeared  in  one  of  the 
leading  Scottish  newspapers.®  It  was  remarked  : — 

“  It  seems  to  us  absurd  to  assert  that  we  are  in  a  worse  position  to-day 
because  the  Dominions  are  resolving  to  do  something  in  the  name  of 
Imperial  defence,  but  to  do  it  in  their  own  way.  Canada  was,  Imperially 
speaking,  a  cipher;  it  is  now  preparing  to  prefix  a  numeral  to  the  naughts, 
and  although  we  have  a  great  respect  for  the  principles  of  Imperial  strategy, 
we  do  not  believe  that  three  battleships  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  Canada 
might  not,  in  conceivable  circumstances,  be  a  welcome  reinforcement  to 
our  sea  power.  Nor  is  it  quite  impossible  that  when  Australia  has  com- 
pleted  its  plans,  and  New  Zealand  has  made  further  advances  with  its 
proposed  local  fieet — which  the  Admiralty  can  set  down  to  the  debit  side 
of  their  own  impolitic  breach  of  the  Agreement  of  1909 — the  forces  launched 
and  manned  may  not  be  of  use  in  one  of  the  upheavals  to  which  inter¬ 
national  politics  are  subject.  But  the  main  fact  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  that 
the  self-governing  Dominions  must  be  allowed  to  determine  the  questions 
of  defence  for  themselves.  .  .  .  And  they  will  not  pay  as  they  should  for 
a  Fleet  they  do  not  see,  and  whose  functions  they  do  not  understand." 

It  would  have  been  difficult  for  any  writer  to  expose  more 
ellectiveiy — if  unconsciously — the  perils  which  are  inevitably 
associated  with  the  present  tendency  of  uninstructed  discussion 
upon  naval  problems.  Eeference  is  made  to  the  assistance  which 
three  battleships  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  Canada  might  give ; 
to  the  use  to  which  naval  forces  provided  by  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  may  be  put,  and  we  are  told  that  these  nationalities 
will  not,  in  any  case,  ‘‘pay  for  a  fleet  they  do  not  see  and  whose 
functions  they  do  not  understand.”  Ships  of  war  are  not  created 
to  look  at,  but  to  fight.  The  station  of  British  men  of  war  is, 
and  has  always  been,  the  potential  enemy’s  frontier.  They  exist 
to  encounter  the  foe  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and 
thus  it  happens  that  in  the  days  of  our  greatest  glory  our 
battles — on  sea — were  fought  far  away  from  the  United 
Kingdom — off  the  enemy’s  ports,  and  not  our  own.  Happy  the 
country  which  never  sees  its  fleet  in  times  of  storm  and  stress, 
if  it  has  confidence  in  its  commanders  and  the  assurance  that 
they  are  waiting  and  watching  to  tackle  the  foe  at  the  earliest 
moment  and  prevent  him  from  invading  the  home  seas.  If  the 
Dominions  want  to  see  their  fleets,  then  the  battle  will  be  fought 
in  their,  and  not  in  the  enemy’s,  waters.  This  is  the  first  point. 
The  second  is  this  :  A  naval  organisation  which  is  based  upon  the 
presumption  that  it  may  be  of  use  is  doomed  to  failure.  British 
naval  power  must  be  created  and  organised  with  the  assurance, 
not  that  it  may  he,  but  that  it  will  he  effective,  otherwise  the 

(1)  Fortnightly  Review  (Archibald  Hurd),  July  Ist,  1914. 

(2)  Glasgow  Herald,  June  30th,  1914. 
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British  Empire  will  sink.  If  Canada  builds  up  a  little  navy  of 
her  own,  it  may  in  process  of  time  be  as  powerful  as  that  of 
Holland.  Australia  may  eventually  own  a  fleet  about  as  large 
as  is  possessed  by  Spain ;  New  Zealand  may  rank  in  naval  power 
with  Sweden,  and  South  Africa  may,  at  great  sacrifice,  provide 
herself  with  a  naval  force  little  inferior  to  that  of  Denmark. 
Such  local  navies,  each  consisting  possibly  of  a  few  battle¬ 
ships,  a  group  of  cruisers  and  a  limited  number  of  torpedo 
craft,  will  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  and  may  minister  to  the 
sense  of  importance  of  the  several  Dominions,  and  even  convey 
to  them  a  feeling  of  security,  as  the  inhabitants  watch  their 
vessels  cruising  off  their  coasts,  but  they  will  contribute  nothing 
to  the  ix)wer  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole  in  a  great  crisis  in  its 
existence. 

Let  us  imagine  a  situation  which  may  develop  suddenly  in 
European  waters — and  it  is  in  European  waters  and  only  in 
European  waters  at  'present  that  forces  inimical  to  British  in¬ 
terests  are  being  created  and  marshalled.^  A  blow'  may  be  struck 
at  the  Eoyal  Navy,  not  by  one  Power  perhaps,  but  by  a  com¬ 
bination  operating  in  the  North  Sea  and  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  blow  will  be  struck,  if  at  all,  suddenly — before  there  is  time 
for  mobilisation  or  for  reinforcements  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  or  from  the  Pacific  to  reach  the  scene  of  action.  If 
defeat  be  inflicted  upon  the  main  forces  which  defend  every 
section  of  the  Empire,  what  will  it  profit  this  Dominion  or  that 
if  it  possesses  a  small  group  of  ships  in  its  own  waters?  The 
combination  which  has  succeeded  in  defeating  the  main  fleets 
will  be  able  to  wipe  out  at  its  leisure  all  the  smaller  local  forces. 
That  is  not  to  say  that  the  Dominions  may  not,  with  advantage 
and  with  benefit  to  themselves  and  the  Empire,  develop  local 
flotillas  of  cruisers  and  torpedo  craft  sufficiently  strong  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  against  isolated  marauding  cruisers.  But  if  this  local 
effort  is  persisted  in  to  the  exclusion  of  any  measure  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  for  the  support  of  the  main  battle  fleets,  upon  which  the 
security  of  the  whole  Empire  must  rest  in  the  future,  as  it  has 
in  the  past,  then  the  sun  of  the  British  people  must  sink. 

Union  is  strength  and  the  seas  are  all  one.  These  are  the 
main  truths  upon  which  the  naval  defence  of  the  Empire  must 
be  based  or  defeat  must  be  suffered.  It  is  only  by  concentrated 
effort  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Empire  can  hope  to  win 
command  of  the  sea,  and  w'ithout  the  command  of  the  sea,  to 
be  secured  only  by  the  victorious  action  of  battle  fleets,  the 

(1)  Any  change  in  the  political,  and,  therefore,  the  naval  conditions  in  the 
Pacific,  must  be  very  gradual,  since  Britain  and  Japan  are  sworn  allies.  The 
alliance  is  Japan’s  sheet  anchor  of  safety. 
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British  Empire  cannot  exist.  This  is  a  conclusion  which  the 
casuistry  of  politicians,  either  in  the  Mother  Country  or  in  the 
Dominions,  cannot  hide.  If  we  deny  the  main  purpose  of 
British  sea  power,  which  is  the  ability  to  control  the  communica¬ 
tions  between  the  various  sections  of  the  Empire,  then  we 
submit  in  advance  to  those  communications  being  cut.  Once  we 
have  relinquished  this  life  line  of  the  Empire  we  can  never 
regain  it.  No  enemy  will  permit  us  to  enjoy  again  the  blessings 
which  have  been  ours  for  so  many  generations  and  which  to-day 
we  hold  in  such  light  esteem. 

In  the  light  of  these  fundamental  facts  is  it  a  matter  of  no 
concern  to  the  British  peoples  who  live  oversea  that  the  relative 
strength  of  the  British  Navy,  which  is  their  bulw'ark  as  well 
as  ours,  is  steadily  declining?  The  British  Fleet  is  becoming 
less  formidable,  not  because  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  are  spending  less  upon  it,  but  because  vastly  increased  sums 
—translated  mainly  into  battleships — are  being  expended  on  a 
number  of  other  rival  fleets. 

If  we  would  find  an  explanation  of  the  factors  which  dominate 
the  naval  situation  to-day  we  must  go  back  to  the  impressive 
act  of  federation  of  1871,  which  created  the  German  Empire, 
and  study  the  course  of  international  politics  in  Europe  which 
is  consolidating  the  Triple  Alliance — Germany,  Austria-Hungary, 
and  Italy — and  making  it  effective  for  offensive  action  on  sea 
as  well  as  on  land.  As  the  German  provinces  first  combined 
to  form  one  fleet,  so  now  Germany,  Italy,  and  Austria-Hungary 
are  uniting  in  order  to  consolidate  their  sea  interests  and  their 
naval  forces.  It  is  realised  that  fleets  cannot  be  regarded  as  the 
playthings  of  politicians  or  as  instruments  to  minister  to  the  sense 
of  importance  of  this  or  that  nationality,  but  exist  for  one  end 
only — namely,  to  win  command  of  the  sea.  These  three  great 
Powers  are  adopting  historical  strategical  principles  in  all  their 
purity,  and  from  the  elements  represented  in  their  several  fleets 
they  are  struggling  to  create  a  unified  force.  All  minor  ends  are 
being  ignored  and  they  are  becoming  closely  associated  in  a 
partnership  of  the  sea.  Their  preparations  are  proceeding  on  the 
same  lines.  In  the  first  place,  new  ships  are  being  built,  and, 
in  the  second,  under  their  respective  conscript  laws,  they  are 
raising  year  by  year  an  increased  number  of  officers  and  men. 
The  aim  is  to  have  always  available  crews  for  every  effective 
ship  of  war.  Under  the  new  regime,  small  attention  is  being 
paid  to  reservists.  Each  of  the  fleets  is  to  be  maintained  always 
ready  to  strike  a  sudden  blow,  and  this  means  that  the  crews 
must  be  always  on  board,  and  this  again  involves  great  increases 
in  the  regular  personnel.  In  the  past  ten  years  Germany  has 
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added  to  her  resources  by  35,500  ofi&cers  and  men;  Italy  by 
10,000 ;  and  Austria  by  8,500.  The  fleets  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
are  already  stronger  by  54,000  officers  and  men  as  compared 
with  ten  years  ago,  and  the  process  of  expansion  is  about  to  be 
accelerated.  This  is  due  partly,  but  only  partly,  to  the  growth 
of  materiel ;  in  the  main  it  is  traceable  to  the  new  principle 
adopted  first  by  Germany  and  now  being  copied  by  her  two  allies. 

What  this  new  principle  is  may  be  best  explained  by  recalling 
the  conditions  which  existed  in  former  days  in  all  the  navies 
of  the  world.  Under  peace  conditions  one  portion  of  every  fleet 
was  manned  and  kept  more  or  less  continuously  at  sea,  prac¬ 
tising  the  evolutions  of  war,  and  the  other  section  was  “in 
ordinary,”  the  ships  being  kept  more  or  less  efficient  by  relatively 
few  officers  and  men ;  for  war  purposes  reliance  was  placed  on 
the  services  of  reservists.  These  conditions  have  already  been 
changed.  The  Admiralty,  after  studying  the  new  German  Navy 
Law,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  four-fifths  of  the  German 
Fleet — a  larger  naval  force  than  the  British  Navy  in  the  days 
of  its  most  unchallengeable  primacy — will  in  future  years  be 
kept  in  full  permanent  commission.  To  strike  a  blow  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  an  elaborate  scheme  of  mobilisation, 
entailing  inevitable  delay  while  reservists  are  recalled  to  the 
colours.  The  fleet  will  be  always  mobilised,  ever  ready  to  pro¬ 
ceed  forth  on  a  mission  of  war.^  This  is  the  new  principle, 
which  has  become  crystallised  in  successive  German  Navy  Acts, 
and  now,  in  accordance  with  this  principle,  the  fleets  of  Germany’s 
two  allies,  Italy  and  Austria-Hungary,  are  also  being  organised. 
Within  the  next  twelve  months,  in  pursuit  of  the  policy  of  in¬ 
creased  readiness  for  instant  war,  11,500  more  officers  and  men 
are  to  be  enrolled  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Navy.  The  personnel 
of  the  Italian  Fleet  is  also  being  increased.  The  time  is  at  hand 
when  these  three  Powers,  closely  associated  politically,  will 
possess  immense  naval  forces  which  will  be  always  ready  for 
immediate  action. 

(1)  Some  time  ago  two  Spanish  officers  were  given  facilities  for  studying  the 
German  naval  organisation,  and  in  summarising  their  conclusions  they  stated  : — 

“The  German  Navy  has  a  definite  and  immediate  objective;  everything  must 
be  prepared  for  a  rapid,  energetic,  and  decisive  action.  Her  ships  equipped 
by  her  national  industry,  rich  in  resource  of  every  kind,  provided  with  war 
material  of  the  highest  efficiency,  must  be  ready  to  dart  at  a  given  moment 
against  an  enemy  w’hose  fleet  awaits  them  almost  at  the  mouth  of  the  German 
ports.  The  first  encounter,  fierce  and  terrible,  will  decide  the  campaign,  and 
will  influence  the  future  of  both  nations.  The  partial  actions,  the  long 
blockades,  the  prolonged  manoeuvres  of  fleets,  which  require  such  seamanship, 
such  skill  in  the  personnel,  will  necessarily  be  eliminated  in  the  future  war. 
All  that  is  required  is  men  of  action,  with  the  determination  to  win  in  one  day 
of  supreme  and  fierce  struggle.” 
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This  is  a  development  which  the  people  in  the  United  Kingdom 
cannot  afford  to  ignore.  Is  it  a  matter  of  no  consequence  to 
the  Dominions  oversea?  Presuming  that  the  ideas  in  reference 
to  naval  defence  which  are  now  popular  in  the  Dominions  take 
concrete  shape,  what  will  be  the  position  of  the  British  Empire 
when  the  programmes  affecting  the  maUriel  and  personnel  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  have  been  carried  into  effect?  Naval  power  is 
a  plant  of  slow  growth.  Ships  cannot  be  built  and  officers  and 
men  cannot  be  trained  at  short  notice.  It  takes  six  years  to 
educate  a  junior  lieutenant,  as  long  to  train  an  expert  gun-layer, 
three  years  to  build  a  battleship,  two  years  a  cruiser,  and  about 
eighteen  months  a  destroyer  or  submarine.  The  plans  which 
are  concerted  in  the  immediate  future  will  determine  the  strength 
of  the  fleets  in  1920 — six  years  from  the  present  date.  We 
already  know  what  the  strength  of  the  fleets  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  will  be  at  this  date  if  there  is  no  change  in  their  naval 
programmes.  The  Triple  Alliance  will  be  represented  on  the 
seas  by  the  following  effective  vessels  : — 


Oerniany. 

Italy. 

Austria- 

Hungary. 

Total. 

Battleships  and  Battle  Cruisers  : 

Dreadnoughts  ... 

.  oo 

,.  10 

...  8 

.  53 

Pre-Dreadnoughts 

12 

0 

...  6 

.  -24 

Cruisers  : 

Large  ...  ...  .  . 

.  i 

••  1 

...  2 

.  10 

Light 

40 

7 

...  4 

..  51 

Destroyers 

144 

50 

...  30 

224 

ftuhmarines  ... 

72 

...  2o 

..  132 

(The  strength  of  Italy  and  Austria-Hungary  in  light  cruisers  and 
torpedo  craft  is  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  progi-ammes  now  in 
hand,  and  maj"  possibly  be  exceeded.) 


These  are  the  naval  forces  of  the  Triple  Alliance  which  are 
now  in  process  of  development  and  for  which  crews  are  now 
being  entered.  Practically  all  these^ ships  will  be  maintained  in 
the  North  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  month  in  and  month  out 
ready  for  immediate  action. 

The  grave  naval  situation  which  is  rapidly  developing  in 
European  waters  is  not,  however,  the  only  problem  wdiich  must 
be  considered.  Two-thirds  of  tha  British  Empire  are  washed  by 
the  waters  of  the  Pacific.  There  two  great  fleets  already  exist 
and  they  are  increasing  in  strength.  Fortunately,  these  naval 
forces  are  under  friendly  flags ;  the  British  peoples  are  allied 
with  one  Power  and  are  associated  with  the  other  in  the  closest 
ties,  not  merely  of  blood,  but  of  mutual  interest.  Nevertheless, 
we  cannot  ignore  the  Pacific  problem.  We  must  accept  the 
responsibility  of  defending  British  interests  in  these  waters,  as 
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we  accept  the  responsibility  of  defending  British  interests  in 
European  waters. 

What  should  we  do?  We  must  acknowledge  that  the  British 
peoples  cannot  be  supreme  simultaneously  in  the  North  Sea  and 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  Pacific  on  the 
other.  If  we  were  to  make  any  such  effort,  the  present  strength 
of  the  British  Navy  would  have  to  be  practically  doubled.  If 
Canada,  Australia,  New^  Zealand,  and  South  Africa  combined  to 
provide  a  naval  force  in  the  Pacific  merely  equal  to  that  of  Japan 
alone — in  other  words,  a  One  Power  Standard  Fleet — the  expen¬ 
diture  would  exceed  twenty  millions  sterling  owing  to  the  higher 
standard  of  living  and  wages  among  the  w'hite  peoples  in  the 
Pacific  as  compared  with  the  conditions  in  Japan.  On  economic 
grounds  we  are  compelled  to  dismiss  all  thought  of  being  in  a 
position  to  command  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  seas  of  Europe 
and  the  seas  of  Asia.  It  must  be  the  task  of  diplomacy  to  see 
that  the  British  Empire  is  not  called  upon  to  defend  its  interests 
at  the  same  moment  in  both  spheres  of  influence.  This  is, 
indeed,  the  A.B.C.  of  diplomacy.  It  was  the  realisation  of  this 
necessity  which  led  the  Foreign  Office  to  conclude  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  Japan.  This  Power  needed  our  support — and  needs 
it  to-day  more  than  ever — and  it  w^as  convenient  to  us  at  the 
moment  to  receive  hers.  Do  the  inhabitants  of  the  white 
Dominions  of  the  King,  who  acquiesce  grudgingly  in  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  ever  consider  what  their  position  would  have  been  during 
the  past  few  years  if  no  effort  had  been  made  thus  to  reinsure 
our  responsibility  in  this  part  of  the  world?  Treaty  or  no 
treaty,  under  the  pressure  of  the  naval  conditions  in  Europe, 
the  Admiralty  would  have  been  compelled  to  concentrate  the 
forces  of  the  Empire  in  the  two  main  strategical  centres — the 
North  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  Treaty  or  no  treaty,  the 
representation  of  the  flag  in  the  Pacific  would  have  become  almost 
negligible.  The  British  Dominions  wmuld  have  suffered  under 
a  feeling  of  growing  insecurity  which  no  efforts  on  their  part  or 
on  our  part  could  have  lessened. 

The  more  the  problem  of  Imperial  naval  defence  is  studied,  the 
clearer  it  will  become  to  us  in  the  Mother  Country  and  to  those 
of  our  kith  and  kin  who  live  overseas  that  there  is  only  one 
solution.  Each  section  of  the  Empire  must  develop  its  own 
defensive  machinery  against  raids  and  incidental  interference  with 
commerce  by  isolated  cruisers — a  matter  of  relatively  small 
expense.  But  more  important  than  such  localised  effort  is  the 
absolute  necessity  of  combining  to  build  up  battle  fleets  to  com¬ 
mand  the  sea.  The  command  of  the  sea — the  ability  to  control 
the  communications  of  the  Empire — must  be  placed  within  our 
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grasp,  or  when  the  challenge  comes  we  shall  be  unable  to 
meet  it. 

Circumstances  are  not  at  present  favourable  to  the  creation  of 
Imperial  battle-fleets,  but  we  can  work  towards  this  ideal.  At 
the  moment  an  Imperial  Admiralty  is  an  impossibility,  and  it 
must  remain  an  impossibility  for  some  years  to  come,  for  two 
sufficient  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  two-thirds  of  the  white 
population  of  the  British  Empire  live  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  therefore  under  any  co-operative  scheme  the  onus  of  decision 
upon  important  questions  by  an  Imperial  Board  would  rest  with 
the  representatives  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  delegates  from 
the  Dominions  who  were  members  of  such  an  authority  would 
be  without  effective  power,  even  though  they  contributed  pro  rata 
in  proportion  to  their  white  population  to  the  upkeep  of  the 
Fleet.  On  the  present  standard  of  expenditure,  any  such  arrange¬ 
ment  would  involve  an  annual  charge  upon  Canada,  Australia, 
New'  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  Newfoundland  of  £13,000,000  or 
£14,000,000,  as  compared  with  £26,000,000  or  £27,000,000  paid 
by  the  Mother  Country.  This  would  be  over  and  above  the  sums 
which  the  various  sections  of  the  Empire  would  expend  on  their 
local  flotillas.  Any  suggestion  of  co-operation  on  such  a  basis  at 
this  moment  wmuld  meet  with  determined  opposition  in  the 
Dominions  as  being  too  costly. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  obstacle  to  any  heroic  step  forward.  The 
peoples  of  these  self-governing  sections  of  the  Empire  are  jealous 
of  their  autonomous  powers.  Experience  has  shown  that  they 
are  suspicious  of  the  Mother  Country  in  this  respect.  Why  this 
feeling  should  exist  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  The  Dominions 
did  not  win  their  freedom  or  wrench  it  from  the  Mother  Country ; 
it  was  conceded  to  them  freely  and  ungrudgingly.  Why  should 
it  be  imagined  that  the  Mother  Country,  having  of  her  own  free 
will  delegated  to  them  complete  sovereign  powers  under  the 
Crown,  should  now,  when  she  is  embarrassed  with  the  complexity 
of  her  own  affairs,  desire  to  fake  upon  herself  again  any  sort  of 
control  over  these  distant  sections  of  the  Empire?  We  are  com¬ 
pelled,  however,  to  believe  that  the  suspicion  is  honestly  enter¬ 
tained,  although  we  who  live  in  the  Mother  Country  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  upon  what  foundation  it  rests.  There  is  certainly  no  one 
in  the  British  Isles  who  is  so  mad  as  to  believe  that  the  time  can 
ever  come  in  any  circumstances  when  we  shall  have  any 
inclination  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  Dominions,  either  in  great  things  or  in  small.  We 
believe  that  the  Mother  Country  is  necessary  to  the 
Dominions ;  and  we  also  believe  that  the  Dominions  are 
necessary  to  the  Mother  Country.  The  obligations  are  mutual. 
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and  as  we  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  no  intention  of  surrender¬ 
ing  to  others,  however  closely  related  to  us  by  blood,  any 
semblance  of  control  over  our  affairs,  so  we  recognise  the  right 
of  the  Dominions  to  work  out  their  own  salvation  as  and  how 
they  will.  They  are  members  with  us  of  one  great  body.  But 
the  mere  fact  that  such  a  suspicion,  however  unfounded  and 
however  ludicrous  it  may  appear,  does  exist  may  well  warn  us 
against  entertaining  any  grandiose  scheme  of  co-operation  for  the 
purposes  of  naval  defence. 

If  we  are  compelled  by  circumstances  to  dismiss  as  unpractical 
at  present  any  proposal  for  the  foundation  of  an  Imperial  Ad¬ 
miralty  drawing  support  in  ships,  men  and  money  pro  rata  from 
the  several  sections  of  the  Empire,  we  are  not  thereby  debarred 
from  the  hope  of  making  any  progress  in  the  direction  of  co¬ 
operation.  If  it  be  conceded  that  the  security  of  the  Empire 
depends  upon  command  of  the  sea,  then  it  should  not  be  impossible 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  scheme  which  shall  be  strategically 
sound  and  at  the  same  time  politically  feasible.  In  order  to 
achieve  the  end  in  view  it  is  only  necessary — as  has  been  claimed 
in  this  Review  and  elsewhere  for  several  years  past — to  vary  the 
fleet-unit  scheme  which  was  adopted  in  1909.  The  idea  then  was 
that  a  fleet-unit  should  consist  of  a  battle-cruiser,  three  scout 
cruisers,  six  destroyers,  and  three  submarines.  It  w'as  originally 
proposed  that  these  units  should  remain  each  more  or  less  separate 
and  distinct  during  peace,  but  should  be  combined  in  war.  It  was 
a  politician’s  scheme  of  compromise,  which  never  had  many  friends 
among  responsible  naval  officers,  and  has  few  to-day.  A  variation 
could  easily  be  made  which  would  make  all  the  difference.  If 
each  Dominion  provided  a  fleet-unit,  it  might  retain  as  a  local 
force,  under  the  authority  of  the  Dominion  Government  and 
manned  by  Dominion  officers  and  men,  one  of  the  scout  cruisers 
and  all  the  nine  torpedo  craft.  According  to  the  latest  calculation 
by  the  Admiralty,  this  would  involve  a  capital  expenditure — the 
first  cost  of  the  ships — of  ,600 ,000,  and  the  annual  charge  for 

maintenance  w'ould  amount  to  about  £185,000.  By  this  means 
a  local  flotilla  would  be  provided,  consisting  of  a  cruiser,  six 
destroyers,  and  three  submarines.  If  desirable,  the  size  of  the 
flotilla  could  be  increased ;  but  even  such  a  force  as  is  suggested 
would  require  about  1,500  officers  and  men,  and  this  effort  would 
tax  the  resources  of  any  one  of  the  Dominions,  as  experience  has 
shown. 

Of  each  fleet-unit  there  would  remain  a  battle-cruiser  and  two 
scout  cruisers,  and  these  might,  with  assistance  from  the  Mother 
Country,  form  the  nucleus  of  an  Imperial  Squadron.  The  first 
cost  in  the  case  of  each  Dominion  for  these  Imperial  ships  would 
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be  about  i:3,500,000,  and  the  annual  expenditure  in  upkeep,  to 
be  met  by  each  Dominion  Government,  would  be  approximately 
iJ300,000.  Thus,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  half  a  million  a  year  in 
the  case  of  each  Dominion,  a  local  flotilla  would  be  provided  and 
a  contribution  made  to  the  creation  of  an  Imperial  Squadron, 
the  ships  remaining  the  property  of  those  who  pay  for  them. 

If  the  Dominions  provided  six  fleet-units  on  the  basis  of  two 
by  Canada,  two  by  Australia,  one  by  New  Zealand,  and  one  by- 
South  Africa,  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  would  suffice  to 
ensure  the  Mother  Country  contributing  to  the  Imperial  Squadron 
two  battle-cruisers  and  four  scout-cruisers.  The  Empire  would 
thus  obtain,  over  and  above  the  standard  of  naval  strength  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Mother  Country  for  the  Empire  generally,  a  free 
cruising  force.  Imperial  in  its  character  and  Imperial  in  its 
mission,  consisting  of  eight  battle-cruisers,  or  swift  battleships, 
and  sixteen  scout  cruisers. 

The  difficulty  is  to  suggest  how  the  Imperial  Squadron  should 
be  administered  and  controlled.  Such  a  scheme,  to  which  the 
Dominions  contributed  most,  would  naturally  involve  predominant 
control  by  them.  The  simplest  arrangement  would  probably  be 
the  constitution  of  an  Imperial  Navy  Board,  with  its  headquarters 
in  London,  but  free  to  visit  the  Dominions  as  circumstances  might 
suggest,  and  there  deliberate.  This  Board  might  be  framed  on 
the  basis  of  each  Dominion  being  represented  in  proportion  to  its 
contribution ;  thus  Canada  and  Australia  would  have  two  repre¬ 
sentatives  each,  and  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  one  each, 
but  this  is  a  matter  for  arrangement.  The  Mother  Country  could 
be  represented  by  two  experts,  the  First  Sea  Lord  and  the  Second 
Sea  Lord,  with  the  First  Lord,  the  politician,  as  an  ex-officiu 
member.  This  body  would  be  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
Admiralty, 

In  these  circumstances,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out  else¬ 
where,  the  prevailing  voice  in  the  administration  and  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Imperial  Squadron  would  rest  with  the  Dominion 
representatives,  who  would  be  in  the  proportion  of  six  to  two. 
The  Board  would  naturally  conduct  its  business  in  close  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best 
expert  advice,  and  would  have  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
Naval  War  Staff.  The  four  principal  members  representing  the 
Dominions  might  conveniently  be  styled  Assistant  Ministers  of 
Defence,  and  in  the  case  of  Canada  and  Australia  there  might  be 
subsidiary  Ministers.  These  representatives  of  the  oversea 
Empire  would  be  able  to  keep  in  constant  touch  by  cable  and 
by  mail  with  their  Home  Governments,  and  on  their  behalf 
the  Dominions  would  be  in  a  position  to  accept  the  Colonial 
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Secretary’s  invitation  to  membership  of  the  Committee  of  Imperial 
Defence. 

Think  what  a  scheme  of  this  character  would  mean ! 
Such  a  Squadron  would  represent  the  Empire.  In  proportion  to 
their  resources  the  Dominions  would  draft  officers  and  men  into 
the  ships,  which  would  maintain  a  distinctive  national  character, 
the  Mother  Country  supplying  any  deficiency  so  as  to  ensure  full 
complements  in  each  case.  This  brings  us  to  a  matter  of  im¬ 
portance  on  which  misapprehension  exists.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  as  many  officers  and  men  in  the  British  Isles  as  are 
required  for  the  sea  service,  and,  if  the  Admiralty  had  due  notice 
to  ensure  sufficient  numbers  being  trained,  they  would  be  forth¬ 
coming.  Service  in  the  Imperial  Squadron  would  represent  the 
summit  of  ambition  of  every  officer  and  man  in  each  Dominion 
flotilla.  There  would  thus  be  a  continual  interchange  of  personnel 
between  the  local  flotillas  and  the  Imperial  Squadron,  with  im¬ 
mense  advantage  to  the  sea  service  of  the  Empire.  Imperial  in 
its  character,  the  Squadron  would  be  Imperial  in  its  mission.  It 
would  be  based  upon  no  one  port,  though  its  spare  gear  and  war 
stores  might  be  kept  at  Gibraltar,  and  at  that  base  it  would  most 
conveniently  refit.  Each  Dominion,  for  the  use  of  its  own  flotilla, 
must  inevitably  develop  adequate  places  of  refreshment  for  men- 
of-war.  As  it  cruised  from  one  part  of  the  Empire  to  another, 
in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  the  Imperial  Naval  Board,  the 
Imperial  Squadron  would  periodically  use  every  suitable  port  of 
the  Empire.  The  Imperial  Naval  Board  would  be  debited  for  all 
charges  incurred  for  docking,  repairs,  and  sea  stores,  and  these 
charges  wmuld  be  met  out  of  the  Imperial  Navy  Fund,  which  the 
Board  would  administer. 

The  advantages  flowung  from  the  creation  of  such  an  Imperial 
Squadron  would  be  incalculable.  The  defect  of  the  original 
fleet-unit  lies  in  the  fact  that  each  Dominion  was  to  provide  a 
Dreadnought  ship,  three  scout  cruisers,  and  nine  torpedo  craft, 
which  during  peace  would  train  in  isolation.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  manoeuvres  would  be  impossible,  because  there  are  tactics 
of  the  battle-fleet,  and  tactics  of  the  cruiser-squadron,  and  tactics 
of  the  torpedo  flotillas.  Moreover,  however  willing  the  local  naval 
authorities  might  be  to  conform  in  drill  and  general  routine  to 
an  Imperial  standard,  differentiation  would  inevitably  occur,  and 
in  time  of  war  the  several  fleet  units  would  not  co-operate  together 
satisfactorily. 

By  the  system  of  co-operation  which  has  been  suggested  a 
large  force  would  be  created,  consisting  of  eight  Dreadnoughts  and 
sixteen  scout  cruisers.  The  Squadron  would  be  able  to  carry  out 
manoeuvres  on  a  large  scale,  although  it  would  not  necessarily 
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always  cruise  as  a  strategical  unit.  When  the  political  situation 
was  favourable,  the  Imperial  Naval  Board  might  detach  some 
of  the  ships  to  cruise  in  the  North  Pacific,  and  others  in  the 
South  Pacific,  while  at  another  time  one  section  might  be  off 
the  coast  of  South  Africa,  and  another  off  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
Canada.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  keep  the  Squadron  always 
concentrated,  but  periodically  all  the  units  could  be  assembled  for 
joint  exercises  in  the  Pacific  or  the  Atlantic,  and,  moreover,  the 
Squadron  as  a  whole  wnuld  be  available  occasionally,  as  seemed 
wise  to  the  Imperial  Naval  Board,  to  join  in  a  scheme  of  combined 
operations  with  the  battle  fleets  and  cruiser  squadrons  maintained 
by  the  Mother  Country. 

In  this  way  the  Empire  would  gain  what  is  the  talisman  of 
victory.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  German  Navy  Act  was 
summarised  in  the  following  passage,  which  appeared  in  the 
memorandum  which  accompanied  the  Act  of  1900.  “Our 
endeavours,”  it  was  there  stated,  “must  be  directed  towards  com« 
pensating  for  that  superiority  (of  the  greatest  naval  Power)  by  the 
individual  training  of  the  crews,  and  by  tactical  training  in  large 
bodies.”  It  was  also  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  principle  “that 
a  satisfactory  individual  training  of  individual  crews,  as  well  as 
sufficient  tactical  training  by  practising  in  large  bodies,  can  only 
be  guaranteed  by  permanent  commissioning  in  peace  time,”  since 
“  economy  as  regards  the  commissioning  of  vessels  in  j^ace  time 
means  jeopardising  the  efficiency  of  the  fleet  in  ^ase  of  war” 
Any  scheme  of  British  Imperial  co-operation  for  naval  defence 
which  ignored  this  vital  principle  of  naval  warfare  would  contain 
the  seeds  of  defeat. 

We  are  confronted  with  an  Imperial  crisis.  Great  fleets  are 
being  created  by  other  nations ;  they  are  a  peril  to  every  interest 
of  the  five  British  nations.  Yet,  apart  from  the  isolated  effort 
of  Australia,  and  the  gift  ships  of  New  Zealand  and  Malaya,  no 
response  by  the  British  peoples  is  being  made  to  the  challenge. 
The  entire  burden  of  Imperial  naval  defence  still  rests  upon  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  Kingdom;  they  are  paying  dB51 ,500,000 
on  this  account  alone.  There  is  a  limit  beyond  which  they  cannot 
go.  When  the  effect  of  the  trade  depression  which  has  now  set 
in  becomes  apparent,  the  other  four  nations  may  suddenly  discover 
that  the  limit  has  been  reached,  and  that  the  measure  of  security 
which  they  have  enjoyed  owing  to  the  ubiquitous  influence  of  the 
British  battle-fleets  no  longer  exists.  The  Imperial  crisis  must 
be  faced  next  year,  and  some  scheme  of  co-operative  effort  must 
be  concerted,  or  we  may  have  the  trident  struck  from  our 
nerveless  fingers. 

Archibald  Hfrd, 


SWINBUENE’S  UNPUBLISHED  WEITINGS. 


When  Swinburne  died,  between  five  and  six  years  ago,  he  is  under¬ 
stood  to  have  left  no  directions,  verbal  or  testamentary,  with 
regard  to  the  publication  of  any  MSS.  which  might  be  found 
among  his  papers.  Some  final  reflections  on  Shakespeare, 
written  in  1905,  although  not  published  by  the  Oxford  University 
Tress  until  1909,  had  been  finally  arranged  by  their  author  some 
time  before  his  fatal  illness.  Watts-Dunton  had  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  do  with  either  the  genesis  or  completion  of  this  book, 
which  was  composed  in  response  to  a  request  from  the  publishers, 
and  was  delivered  to  the  press  many  months  before  its  posthumous 
appearance.  The  publishers  held  it  back,  until  the  poet’s  death 
incited  them  to  a  hasty  publication.  But  Watts-Dunton 
discovered  various  writings,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  several  of 
which  were  essentially  more  important  than  the  little  treatise 
on  Shakespeare,  and  these  I  now  propose  to  describe  for  the  first 
time.  All  were  found  at  the  Pines,  although  in  different  places. 
They  belong  to  widely  different  epochs  in  the  poet’s  life ;  some, 
no  doubt,  had  been  rejected  by  him,  and  yet  preserved,  perhaps 
with  some  lingering  idea  of  future  adaptation  or  resuscitation. 

The  hope  that  a  set  of  the  lyrics  of  Swinburne’s  early  maturity 
—what  in  an  unpublished  letter  to  Monckton  Milnes  of  the 
18th  of  August,  1862,  Swinburne  calls  his  “Juvenilia” — would  yet 
turn  up,  has  not  been  realised.  His  own  expressed  impression 
that  he  destroyed  them  all  seems  to  be  exact,  and  what  will 
presently  be  mentioned  are  but  slight  and  neglected  exceptions. 
Yet  no  one  lives  so  long  as  Swinburne  did,  and  devotes  his  whole 
life  so  exclusively  to  literature,  without  leaving,  in  drawers  and 
desks,  half-accidental  evidences  of  his  energy.  What  has  been 
unearthed  covers  perhaps  half  a  century,  and,  if  not  of  the  highest 
importance,  is  of  varied  and  curious  interest. 

Soon  after  Swinburne’s  death,  Watts-Dunton  consulted 
Mr.  Thomas  J.  Wise,  whose  Swinburne  collection  is  the  finest  in 
existence,  as  to  the  best  manner  of  preserving  the  unpublished 
MSS.  It  was  decided  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  disperse  them  in 
magazines,  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  highly  desirable  to 
preserve  them  in  type,  the  more  so  as  all  the  originals  presently 
passed  out  of  Watts-Dunton ’s  possession.  The  result  of 
the  discussion  was  that  Mr.  Wise,  in  collaboration  with 
Watts-Dunton,  proceeded  to  print,  in  extremely  limited  issue,  a 
series  of  posthumous  Swinburne  pamphlets,  these  pamphlets 
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being  provided,  when  it  was  necessary,  with  introductions  signed 
by  Watts-Dunton  or  by  myself.  It  was  recognised  both  by 
Mr.  Wise  and  Watts-Dunton  that  this  mode  of  permanent 
preservation  of  the  scattered  remnants  of  the  poet’s  work  would 
have  appealed  strongly  to  Swinburne  himself,  who  avowed 
himself  to  be  “a  bit  of  a  bibliomaniac,”  and  who  on  many 
occasions  was  eager  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  circulating 
particular  poems  in  that  limited  pamphlet-form  which  appeals  to 
the  lover  of  rare  books.  With  the  advance  of  years,  Watts- 
Dunton  found  the  task  of  reading  Swinburne’s  crabbed  hand¬ 
writing  increasingly  painful,  and  in  fact  the  text  of  the  whole  of 
the  unpublished  writings  was  deciphered  by  Mr.  Wise,  with 
my  help. 

After  the  unpublished  compositions  had  been  satisfactorily 
disposed  of,  the  question  had  to  be  considered  of  what  should 
be  done  with  the  very  numerous  articles  and  letters  to  the  Press, 
printed  by  Swinburne  in  magazines  and  newspapers,  but  not  yet 
collected.  A  similar  plan  was  adopted.  Mr.  Wise  collected  the 
scattered  writings,  I  furnished  the  necessary  critical  introductions, 
and  under  Watts-Dunton’ s  sympathetic  auspices,  these  also 
were  privately  printed  in  a  suitable  and  uniform  shape.  It 
was  Watts-Dunton ’s  intention,  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  Wise,  to 
make  from  these  articles  such  a  small  and  judicious  selection  as 
might  be  given  to  a  wider  public,  but  death  removed  him  before 
the  project  had  been  carried  out.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  selection 
had  already  been  completed  by  Mr.  Wise,  and  only  awaited  Watts- 
Dunton ’s  introduction.  The  only  uncollected  articles  not  included 
in  these  private  booklets  are  the  short  monographs  upon  some  of 
the  Elizabethan  Dramatists  which  Swinburne  intended  to  use  in  a 
Second  Series  of  The  Age  of  Shakespeare.  These  were  arranged 
by  Mr.  Wise,  and  are  ready  for  press,  only  lacking  the  preface 
which  Watts-Dunton  had  promised  to  add.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped 
that  Watts-Dunton’s  executors  may  see  their  way  to  prevent  this 
long-expected  volume  from  being  lost  to  the  public. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  describe  the  most  important  of  the 
unpublished  MSS. 


Ode  to  Mazzint. 

The  Ode  to  Mazzini  was  found  in  an  old  copybook,  from  which 
many  leaves  had  already  been  torn,  presumably  by  Swinburne 
himself.  His  life-long  reluctance  to  copy  his  poems  for  the  press 
make  it  probable  that  this  book  contained  the  various  pieces 
which  he  contributed  to  Undergraduate  Papers  in  1857.  Perhaps 
the  removal  of  these  loosened  a  page  of  the  Ode  to  Mazzini — con- 
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taining  the  close  of  Strophe  IV.,  and  the  whole  of  Strophe  V. — for 
these,  most  unfortunately,  have  disappeared.  At  the  time  he 
wrote,  and  for  long  years  to  come,  Swinburne  had  no  personal 
knowledge  of  Mazzini.  But  he  followed  with  ardent  sympathy 
the  propaganda  of  the  friends  of  Young  Italy  in  London,  at  the 
head  of  whose  executive  council  stood  the  inspiring  name  of 
Walter  Savage  Landor. 

This  MS.  bears  no  indication  of  date,  and  the  generally 
rhetorical  character  of  the  poetry  makes  it  at  first  sight  impossible 
to  obtain  any  such  term.  But,  on  a  close  examination,  one  point 
after  another  becomes  luminous,  and  we  can  at  length,  with 
almost  perfect  confidence,  date  the  composition  of  this  ode  within 
a  few  months.  The  first  salient  observation  w'hich  the  reader 
makes  is  that  Poerio  w'as  still  a  prisoner, when  it  was  written. 
But  Baron  Carlo  Poerio — whose  case  had  been,  in  1851,  so 
eloquently  brought  before  the  English  public  by  Gladstone,  in  his 
letters  to  Lord  Aberdeen — was  released  from  his  prison  on  the 
“foul  wild  rocks”  of  the  island  of  Nisida  in  December,  1858. 
This  fact  became  widely  known  in  England,  and  Swinburne  would 
certainly  have  learned  it.  Moreover,  had  the  ode  been  written 
subsequently  to  January,  1858,  it  could  not  but  have  contained 
some  reference  to  the  attempt  of  •Orsini,  which  so  greatly 
embarrassed  the  action  of  Mazzini  and  rendered  the  policy  of 
Sardinia  so  difficult. 

Everything,  on  the  other  hand,  points  to  1857  as  the  year  in 
which  this  ode  was  composed.  Strange  references  to  the  “priestly 
hunters,”  and  such  lines  as  : — 

■‘Enough  of  Saints  and  Bourbons.  Dare  ye  now 
Receive  her  who  speaks  pleasant  words  and  bland 
And  stretches  out  the  blessing  of  her  hand 

While  the  pure  blood  of  freemen  stains  her  brow? 

0  dream  not  of  such  reconcilement  I  Be 
At  least  in  spirit  free 

When  the  great  sunrise  floods  your  glorious  land.” 

are  intelligible  only  in  reference  to  Cavour’s  attempts  to  encourage 
the  Papacy  in  its  half-hearted  attempts  to  check  the  violence  of 
Austria  and  the  guilt  of  Naples.  There  is  no  acknowledgment 
in  the  Ode  to  Mazzini  of  the  services  of  the  great  “regenerator 
of  Italy.”  But  Swinburne,  all  through  his  life,  was  unjust  to 
Cavour,  because  of  his  monarchical  tendencies,  as  were  at  that 
moment  the  leaders  of  Young  Italy,  with  Mazzini  himself  at 
their  head.  The  notion  of  the  one  and  indivisible  Republic, 
which  pervades  and  animates  Songs  before  Sunrise  from  beginning 
to  end,  is  not  suggested  in  the  Ode  to  Mazzini.  Swinburne  had 
not  yet  accepted  such  an  idea ;  in  1857  his  own  boyish  hopes  were 
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bounded,  as  were  the  more  adult  desires  of  Mazzini,  by  the 
position  of  Italy. 

Everything  tends  to  show  that  Swinburne  composed  this  ode 
in  the  spring  of  1857.  He  was  just  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
this  was,  with  all  its  puerile  shortcomings,  the  most  powerful 
and  accomplished  work  which  he  had  written  up  to  that  time. 
We  are,  therefore,  met  by  the  question  :  Why  did  he  publish  it 
neither  then,  nor  later?  To  this  an  answer  is  readily  forth¬ 
coming.  In  1857  he  had  no  means  of  publishing  anything,  except 
the  slight  and  imitative  verses  which  he  presently  contributed  to 
Undergraduate  Papers.  For  that  ephemeral  periodical,  the  Ode 
to  Mazzini  was  eminently  unfitted.  But  the  tide  of  history  was 
running  fast,  and  the  lyric  visions  of  1857  were  soon  left  high 
and  dry  on  the  shores  of  time.  After  the  diplomatic  isolation 
of  Austria  in  1858,  after  the  war  ending  wdth  the  Peace  of  Villa- 
franca  in  July,  1859,  after  the  death  of  Bomba  and  the  capture 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  by  Garibaldi  in  1860,  Swinburne’s  wild  and 
vague  aspirations  became  hopelessly  old-fashioned.  The  interest 
of  his  ode  was  temporary,  and  its  political  purpose  had  ceased 
to  exist. 

Another  reason  why,  when  Swinburne  became  a  prominent 
poet,  he  could  not  publish  the  Ode  to  Mazzini,  may  be  found 
in  its  form.  It  is  an  irregular  ode,  of  the  Pindaresque  sort,  on 
the  model  which  was  invented  by  Cowley,  and  constantly 
employed  during  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  exposed, 
in  a  brilliant  and  learned  essay,  by  Congreve,  as  founded  on  a 
total  misconception  of  the  laws  of  Pindar’s  prosody.  Later, 
Swinburne  perceived  the  falsity  of  the  “Pindaresque”  form, 
and  his  mature  odes  are  types  of  disciplined  evolution.  There 
were  therefore  reasons  of  various  kinds,  external  and  internal,  why 
the  Ode  to  Mazzini,  if  not  printed  soon  after  it  was  written,  could 
not  be  printed  by  Swinburne  at  all.  Its  recovery,  however,  is  of 
extreme  interest  to  all  students  of  the  development  of  his  genius, 
and  the  accidental  destruction  of  a  page  from  the  middle  of  it 
cannot  be  sufficiently  deplored. 

In  the  Twilight. 

We  pass  over  ten  years  to  reach  In  the  Twilight,  which  is  a 
poem  of  the  temper  and  period  of  the  Song  to  Italy.  It  is  un¬ 
dated,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  written  in  October, 
1867,  when  Victor  Emmanuel,  under  the  advice  of  Ratazzi,  had 
endeavoured  to  confine  Garibaldi  to  his  island.  Rumours  had 
reached  English  sympathisers  that  Garibaldi  was  doing,  or  was 
going  to  do,  something  momentous.  “Lord  Garibaldi,”  cries  the 
poet,  “is  it  daytime  or  night?  Are  you  going  to  obey  the  King, 
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or  are  you  preparing  to  attempt  the  liberation  of  Rome  ?  ”  The 
instant  answers  were  Sinalunga  and  Montana. 

The  poem  is  written  under  the  influence  of  Mazzini.  In  the 
ninth  stanza  is  the  exact  Mazzinian  formula  : — 

“What  if  the  morning  awake 
Never  of  us  to  be  seen? 

Yet,  if  we  die,  if  we  live, 

That  which  we  have  will  we  give. 

That  which  is  with  us  we  take. 

Borne  in  our  hands  for  her  sake 

Who  shall  be  and  is  and  hath  been.’’ 

The  sentiment  and  rapture  of  Songs  before  Sunrise  are  fore¬ 
shadowed  in  this  melodious  lyric,  which  only  lacks  the  force  of 
the  Republican  poems  that  Swinburne  poured  forth  a  little  later. 
In  In  the  Twilight,  as  later  in  A  Watch  in  the  Night,  Swinburne 
attempted  to  express  his  comprehension  of  the  suspense,  the 
agonised  hope  and  fear,  which  attended  the  movements  of  Gari¬ 
baldi.  In  both  poems  may  be  found  exactly  the  same  passion, 
the  same  spiritual  incidents,  and  several  identical  expressions. 

Border  Ballads. 

In  our  opinion,  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  hitherto- 
unpublished  work  of  Swinburne  in  verse  consists  of  the  border 
ballads  which  were  found  by  Watts-Dunton  among  the  poet’s 
papers.  No  fewer  than  seven  of  these  ballads,  all  lengthy  and  all 
highly  finished,  were  discovered  at  different  times,  and  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  us  to  be  deciphered.  The  opinion  of  Watts-Dunton  was 
that  others  had  existed,  but  that  “  many  were  destroyed.”  It  is  not 
at  all  impossible  that  others  may  yet  turn  up,  for  Swinburne  had 
been  accustomed  all  through  his  poetical  career  to  study  and  to 
reproduce  the  form  of  the  border  minstrelsy.  Watts-Dunton, 
in  June,  1909,  when  the  first  of  the  posthumous  ballads.  Lord 
Soulis,  was  found,  wrote  to  Mr.  Wise  that  “Swinburne,  being 
a  Northumbrian  to  the  very  marrow,  was  steeped  in  the  Border 
Ballads  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  quote 
any  verse  of  any  border  ballad  that  was  unfamiliar  to  him.” 
More  than  a  generation  earlier  D.  G.  Rossetti  had  testified  to  his 
belief  that  if  all  the  knowledge  of  all  the  specialists  in  this  line 
were  put  together  they  would  not  equal  that  of  Swinburne.  The 
plot  of  Lord  Soulis  is  laid  at  the  castle  of  Hermitage,  which  the 
poet  had  known  and  loved  since  the  days  of  his  boyhood. 

“  And  Estness  was  a  bonny  castle. 

It  stood  upon  a  sea; 

The  green  for  Annet,  the  yellow  for  Janet, 

The  brown  for  Marjorie. 
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“  And  Westness  was  a  bonny  castle, 

It  lay  upon  a  lea; 

Red  wine  for  Annet,  and  white  for  Janet, 

And  water  for  Marjorie. 

“  But  Hermitage  is  a  fair  castle, 

The  fairest  of  the  three; 

Soft  beds  for  Annet,  silk  sheets  for  Janet, 

Nane  sheets  for  Marjorie.” 

The  discovery  of  this  ballad  was  followed  by  that  of  Lord 
Scales,  and  this  by  that  of  a  group  of  three,  Earl  Robert,  Duries- 
dyhe,  and  Westland  Well.  Next  turned  up  Burd  Margaret, 
which  Watts-Dunton  was  “inclined  to  regard  as  the  most  char¬ 
acteristic  of  all,”  and  finally  was  found  The  Worm  of  Spindle- 
stonheugh,  a  long  and  very  important  composition.  A  special 
interest  attaches  to  this  ballad,  in  which  we  find  Swinburne 
actually  competing  with  an  old  border  minstrel  on  his  own 
ground.  That  there  was  an  authentic  Northumbrian  ballad  of 
The  Laidley  Worm  of  Spindlestoneheugh  is  certain.  When 
Hutchinson  was  writing  his  History  of  Northumberland  in  1768, 
a  local  clergyman,  the  Eev.  Eobert  Lamb,  of  Norham,  com¬ 
municated  to  him  a  ballad  with  that  title,  which  Hutchinson 
printed  in  1776.  It  has  long  been  admitted  that  this  was  a 
forgery,  although  Lamb  pretended  to  have  copied  it  “from  an 
ancient  manuscript,”  and  attributed  it  to  an  unknown  mediaeval 
bard,  Duncan  Frasier.  But  there  have  been  recorded  other  ballads 
on  the  same  subject,  and  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  there 
existed,  and  still  survived  near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
a  genuine  ancient  ballad  of  The  Worm  of  Spindlestoneheugh. 
It  was,  moreover,  the  opinion  of  Professor  Child  that  Lamb  must 
have  woven  into  his  forgery  a  good  many  strands  of  the  lost 
original. 

Between  these  fragments  and  imitations,  and  Swinburne’s 
spirited  poem,  there  is  practically  no  resemblance,  except  in  the 
conventional  description  of  the  Worm,  or  fire-drake,  the  existence 
of  the  tradition  of  which  seems  to  have  been  widely  diffused.  In 
the  ballad  of  The  Hagg  Worm  we  read  :  — 

“Word’s  gone  east,  and  word’s  gone  west. 

And  word’s  gone  over  the  sea. 

There’s  a  laidler  worm  in  Spindlestoneheughs 
Will  destroy  the  North  Countree.” 

The  metamorphosis  of  a  beautiful  maiden  into  a  snake,  dragon, 
or  “worm,”  the  Schlangenjungfrau  of  Icelandic  saga  and  Teutonic 
legend,  is  broadly  disseminated.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  such 
famous  genuine  ballads  as  Kemp  Owyne  (or  Kempion)  and  The 
Machrel  of  the  Sea.  Swinburne,  it  is  evident,  was  desirous  of 
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showing  that  he  was  able  to  compose,  on  this  familiar  theme,  a 
ballad  which  might  be  believed  to  be  that  which  is  known  to 
have  once  existed,  in  connection  with  Bamborough  Castle,  and 
to  have  been  lost  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

These  seven  ballads  form  an  important  contribution  to  Swin¬ 
burne’s  poetical  w'ork.  They  are  not  inferior  in  powder  and  adroit¬ 
ness  to  the  most  successful  of  his  published  exercises  in  the  same 
vein.  There  is  no  indication  of  date  on  the  MSS.,  but  most  of 
the  seven  evidently  belong  to  the  poet’s  late  maturity.  From 
the  appearance  of  the  handwriting,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
they  were  composed  between  1885  and  1890.  To  compare  these 
ballads  with  other  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  imitations 
is  to  see  how  far  Swinburne  soared  above  all  competitors  in  the 
skill  w’hich  makes  plausible  this  species  of  pastiche. 


The  Triameron. 


One  of  the  projects  of  his  youth  which  Swinburne  most 
reluctantly  abandoned,  if  he  ever  abandoned  it  at  all,  was  the 
composition  of  a  cycle  of  prose  stories  of  passion,  w'hich  should  be 
tied  together,  in  the  old  Italian  manner,  by  some  gracious  fable  of 
friends,  met  in  an  idle  mood  at  farmstead  or  forest  palace,  who 
tell  one  another  romantic  stories  of  their  adventures  in  love  and 
war.  The  whole  was  to  be  called  the  Triameron,  and  the  con¬ 
tents  of  two  days  were  actually  planned,  and  largely  composed. 
The  following  list,  written  probably  in  1861,  was  found  among 
his  papers,  written  out  on  the  back  of  a  page  of  the  draft  copy 
of  Chastelard  : — 


First  Day. 

The  Two  Kisses. 

The  Portrait. 

Dead  Love. 

Dream  of  a  Murder. 

Talking  in  Sleep. 

A  Man  lov’d  by  a  Witch. 

The  Story  of  Queen  Fredegonde. 
The  Feast  of  Ladies. 

A  Lover  of  Brinvilliers. 

The  Case  of  Ren4  Aubryat. 


Second  Day. 

Lescombat. 

Mistress  Sanders. 

Accorambuoni. 

Sans  Merci  (betrays  lover  to  hus¬ 
band). 

A  Chateaubrun  of  Rococo  period. 

A  Friend  of  Madame  Dubarry’s. 
Bogey. 

Romance. 

Bianca  Capello. 


Of  all  these  stories,  one  only  has  hitherto  been  known  to  the 
world,  if  indeed  it  can  be  said  to  be  known.  This  is  Dead  Love, 
which,  at  the  introduction  of  George  Meredith,  was  printed  in  Once 
a  Week,  in  October,  1862,  and  afterwards  by  Swinburne  himself, 
as  a  pamphlet  which  has  never  been  reprinted,  in  1864.  More 
about  the  Triameron  will  possibly  be  divulged,  when  the  poet’s 
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early  correspondence  is  examined.  At  present  we  know  of  the 
existence  of  several  of  the  stories  mentioned  in  the  list.  The 
Marriage  of  Monna  Lisa,  which  Mr.  Wise  privately  printed  in 
1909,  is  certainly  one  of  these,  under  a  different  title.  The 
Portrait  is  in  every  respect  more  important,  and  is  an  admirable 
example  of  Swinburne’s  prose  style.  It  is  not  easy,  in  the 
absence  of  all  external  evidence,  to  dogmatise  as  to  the  intention 
of  the  poet  in  composing  his  sketch  of  a  Triameron.  But  I  may 
be  allowed  to  express  my  own  view,  which  was  explicitly  adopted 
by  Watts-Dunton.  It  seems  obvious  that  in  these  prose  tales 
Swinburne  intended  to  write  what  should  be  an  imitation  of 
the  Italian  cycles  of  stories  which  opened  with  the  Novellino  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  went  on  down  to  the  sixteenth  and 
even  the  seventeenth  centuries.  There  were  two  classes  of  these, 
one  in  which  the  novelist  told  all  the  tales  in  his  own  person ; 
of  this  Bandello  is  the  type ;  and  another  in  which  there  was 
imagined  a  society  of  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  assembled  to 
pass  the  time  by  each  telling  a  story  more  or  less  in  character. 
Of  the  latter,  the  Decameron  is  the  classic  type ;  but  I  think  that 
Swinburne’s  model  was  of  later  date,  and  more  refined.  It  is 
probable  that  he  was  consciously  imitating  the  “little  novels’’  of 
Agnolo  Firenzuola,  which  were  excessively  popular  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  There  is  a  considerable  resemblance  in  style. 
The  teller  of  The  Portrait  is  evidently  a  priest,  a  dissolute  abbe, 
who  shows  his  calling  by  a  sarcastic  attack  on  art  and  beauty 
and  nakedness,  an  attack  so  obviously  ironical  that  it  makes  the 
soldiers  and  the  ladies  “laugh  more  exceedingly  than  before.’’  It 
is,  I  believe,  not  too  particular  to  point  out  that  the  scene  of  The 
Portrait  is  laid  at  Pistoja,  while  Firenzuola’s  belong  to  Prato,  two 
minor  cities  of  highly  artistic  character,  equally  dependent  on 
Florence. 


The  Chronicle  of  Queen  Fredegond. 

In  the  list  of  proposed  contents  of  the  first  day  of  the  Triameron 
it  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  included  a  “Story  of  Queen 
Fredegonde.”  When  the  MS.  of  a  Chronicle  of  Queen  Fredegond 
turned  up,  our  earliest  impression  was  that  this  was  another 
tale  out  of  the  cycle.  This  was  disproved  by  the  extent  of  the 
Chronicle,  which  greatly  exceeds  that  which  Swinburne  laid  down 
for  the  sections  of  the  Triameron,  and  indeed  reaches  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  a  small  book.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  it  was 
intended  to  form  part  of  the  Triameron,  but  outgrew  the 
length  desired.  The  Chronicle  of  Queen  Fredegond  was 
written,  I  think,  not  later  than  1861.  It  is  a  historical 
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romance,  the  main  outlines  of  which  are  taken  from  the 
Historia  Francorum  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  although  there  are 
reminiscences  of  other  mediaeval  classics,  and  in  particular  of  the 
Gesta  Rornanorum.  There  is  probably  not  even  now  any  English 
translation  of  Gregory  of  Tours  existing  ;  certainly  there  was  none 
in  the  years  of  Swinburne’s  youth.  The  earlier  part  of  Swin¬ 
burne’s  opening  chapter  is  closely  paraphrased  and  reduced  from 
the  Fifth  Book  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  from  whom  he  continues 
to  help  himself  to  incidents  until  the  end.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  where  else  he  could  have  found  out  anything  about 
the  Frankish  Kings  of  France. 

Much  of  the  story  is  simply  taken  from  the  Latin  chronicle, 
but  the  embroidery  is  the  poet’s  own.  It  would  appear,  also,  that 
Queen  Andovere  is  an  invention.  But  Fredegond,  Chilperic, 
Galsoud,  Lendry,  and  the  rest  are  genuinely  historical  characters. 
The  closing  words  of  the  romance  are  these  : — 

“There  is  an  end  of  the  story  of  Queen  Fredegond,  that  was  called 
the  Queen,  and  lady  chief  over  all  mortal  women  for  her  beauty.  And 
her  story  was  written  in  French  by  Messire  Nicolas,  a  great  clerk  of  Paris, 
in  the  great  book  of  strange  histories.” 

What  Swinburne  meant  by  attributing  the  story  to  Nicolas  I 
can  only  surmise ;  perhaps  it  was  to  divert  attention  from  the 
fact  that  he  had  borrowed  so  much  of  his  material  from  Gregory 
of  Tours.  By  “Messire  Nicolas,”  which  wrote  “the  great  book  of 
strange  histories,”  Swinburne  must  certainly  have  meant  Nicolas 
of  Troyes,  who  was  the  author  of  a  great  book  of  strange  histories 
called  Le  Grand  Parangon  des  Nouvelles  Nouvelles.  If  so,  this 
was  not  a  fortunate  mystification,  for  if  Swinburne  had  ever 
seen  Le  Grand  Parangon  (which  he  could  hardly  have  done  when 
he  wrote  Queen  Fredegond,  because  it  was  not  printed  from  the 
original  MS.  in  the  Imperial  Library  in  Paris  until  1869)  he 
would  have  found  that  it  is  not  a  collection  of  mediaeval  stories  at 
all,  but  of  loose  Eenaissance  tales  in  the  contemporary  Italian 
manner  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  true  that  this  manner 
was  precisely  what  Swinburne  was  imitating  in  his  Triameron, 
and  that  therefore  he  may  just  possibly  have  seen  the  MS.  of 
Messire  Nicolas,  and  have  intended  to  write  the  story  of  Fredegond 
as  Nicolas  would  have  WTitten  it,  if  Nicolas  had  met  with  it  in 
Gregory  of  Tours. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham’s  Library  included 
a  copy  of  the  1561  edition  of  Gregory’s  Historia  Francorum.  This 
is  probably  where  Swinburne  found  it,  for  he  once  told  me  that 
the  mediaeval  and  early  French  sections  of  his  uncle’s  collection 
were  an  unfailing  source  of  delight  to  him. 
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M.  Prudhomme  at  the  International  Exhibition. 

The  MS.  of  M.  Prudhomme  at  the  International  Exhibition 
bears  no  indication  of  date  or  purpose,  and  had  evidently  never 
been  sent  to  press.  Yet  the  enigma  of  its  composition  is  one  not 
difficult  to  solve.  Internal  evidence  proves  that  it  was  written  in 
the  spring  of  1862,  probably  a  few  days  after  the  inauguration 
at  South  Kensington.  The  International  Exhibition  described 
can  be  no  other  than  that  wffiich  was  opened  by  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  on  the  1st  of  May,  1862.  The  universal  interest  which 
its  unprecedented  wealth  of  British  and  foreign  art  awakened  in 
all  classes  of  society  is  vividly  reflected  in  Swinburne’s  juvenile, 
but  spirited,  essay.  That  he  preserved  it,  while  destroying  the 
bulk  of  his  lighter  papers  of  this  period,  proves  that  he  regarded 
it  with  a  certain  indulgence,  and,  as  a  record  of  his  attitude  to 
life  and  art  at  the  age  of  five-and-twenty,  M.  Prudhomme  at  the 
International  Exhibition  may  be  held  to  have  some  positive 
value. 

Various  points  in  this  little  essay  illustrate  the  close  attention 
which  Swinburne  paid  in  his  youth  to  the  current  fashions  of 
the  French  society  of  his  day.  In  1862  there  was  probably  no 
other  Englishman — except  Matthew  Arnold,  and  he  in  a  very 
different  sphere — who  was  so  well  acquainted  with  Parisian 
thought.  M.  Prudhomme,  himself,  was  a  comparatively  new 
figure.  As  a  type  of  pompous  and  hypocritical  self-sufficiency,  he 
had  been  invented  by  Henri  Monnier,  whose  Grandeur  et 
decadence  de  M.  Joseph  Prudhomme  (1852)  had  produced  a  pro¬ 
found  and  lasting  impression  in  Prance.  Every  expression  of 
portentous  commonplace  was  immediately  fathered  upon  M. 
Prudhomme ;  he  was  the  darling  of  the  caricaturists ;  he  grew  to 
be  all  that  Mr.  Pecksniff  was  to  the  English  public,  and  more  too. 
Swinburne  brought  this  redoubtable  type  to  London  at  the  very 
moment  when  his  vogue  was  at  its  highest,  and  nothing  could 
be  more  appropriate  than  the  expression  of  his  sentiments  at 
South  Kensington. 

That  the  great  man  should  be  accompanied  by  M.  Coquardeau 
was  even  a  more  vivid  and  timely  touch,  although  one  which 
has  almost  ceased  to  be  intelligible.  A  “coquardeau,”  or  little 
“coquard,”  is  a  silly  chattering  fellow,  a  fribble.  In  1861  Thierry 
and  Eugene  had  produced,  with  immense  success,  at  the  Theatre 
Dejazet,  a  farce  called  Coquardeau  et  Cie.  It  is  possible 
that  Swinburne  may  have  seen  this  piece ;  at  all  events  it  is 
certain  that  the  hero  of  it  is  M.  Prudhomme’s  companion  in  this 
satire.  M.  Coquardeau  comes  from  “the  Pyrenean  village  of 
Gavarni  ”  ;  Swinburne’s  allusion  manifestly  is  to  the  caricaturist 
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Chevalier,  who,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Gavarni,  made  innumer- 
able  comic  studies  of  the  Coquardeau  and  Prudhomme  types. 

If  there  could  be  any  further  hesitation  as  to  the  date  at  which 
Swinburne’s  skit  was  composed,  it  would  be  dissipated  by  the 
jesthetic  allusions  which  the  poet  makes.  They  render,  with  an 
artless  confidence,  the  prejudices  and  the  passions  of  those 
painters  with  whom,  in  1862,  he  was  intimately  associated,  and 
every  one  of  them  can  be  fixed  by  reference  to  the  Official 
Catalogue  of  that  year.  Then,  as  always,  the  favourites  of  the 
public  were  the  purely  sentimental  pictures.  There  was  always 
a  thick  crowd  around  the  graceful  and  guileless  “Soeurs  de 
Charite  ”  tending  a  sick  child,  of  Mile.  Henriette  Browne  (Mme. 
Jules  de  Saux) ;  another,  and  still  denser,  multitude  thronged 
about  the  “Martyr  in  the  Reign  of  Diocletian,”  by  Ernest 
Slingeneyer,  a  Belgian  discipline  of  Wappers.  This  work,  which 
roused  a  peculiar  rage  in  the  bosom  of  Swinburne’s  pre-Raphaelite 
friends,  was  a  tender  canvas  in  which  a  ray  of  lime-light  fell  on 
the  figure  of  a  youthful  Early  Christian,  asleep  by  the  cage  of  a 
lion  which  was  presently  to  devour  him. 

These  popular  commonplaces  of  the  brush  were  anathema  to 
The  Brotherhood;  on  the  other  hand,  the  “Source”  of  Ingres 
they  regarded  as  a  classic  of  conscientious  nudity,  and  in  the 
gladiators  of  Gerome  (the  famous  “  Ave  Csesar  ”  from  the  Salon 
of  1860)  Swinburne  found  a  picture  absolutely  after  his  own 
heart.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  profound  impression 
Gerome  made  on  him  is  reflected  in  more  than  one  stanza  of 
Dolores.  Finally,  in  the  references  to  Baron  Leys,  we  see  the 
very  strong  attraction  which  “The  Institution  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,”  and  the  “Boy  Luther  singing  in  the  Streets  of 
Eisenach,”  of  this  powerful  Belgian  painter  had  on  the  pre- 
Raphaelites,  who  hailed  in  him  the  first  foreign  master  to  accept 
in  full  their  particular  theories  of  subject  and  execution.  In  the 
opulent  sarcasm  of  such  a  passage  as  the  following,  we  may  be 
sure  that  we  hear  an  echo  of  the  voice  of  D.  G.  Rossetti  : — 

“  Finally  the  party  were  landed  in  Belgium.  Pausing  before  the  pictures 
of  Leys,  the  brows  of  our  sweet  master  darkened  and  drew  down  at  once; 
his  hand  shook;  the  owl’s  eyes  behind  their  besides  began  to  fill  with  fire. 
‘Sc414rat!  ’  shrieked  M.  Prudhomme,  shaking  his  glasses  at  the  absent 
Leys.  ‘  Faquin  I  Gredin  I  ’  Then  turning  to  his  companions,  and  speaking 
this  time  in  English — magazine  English — for  the  benefit  of  all  of  them  : 
‘  Wicked,’  said  M.  Prudhomme,  with  a  ghastly  emphasis,  ‘  wicked  is  the 
word  for  this.’  He  added  some  valuable  remarks  about  ‘glorious  light 
of  this  age,’  and  ‘infantine  conceits  of  four  centuries  ago’;  but  in  his 
natural  agitation  our  incompetent  reporter  managed  to  miss  the  point  of 
them.” 

The  “falling  out  of  two  brother-servants”  in  England,  only 
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that  year,  refers,  as  I  conjecture,  to  the  controversy  in  1861 
between  Matthew  Arnold  and  Francis  Newman.  If  so,  it  is 
plain  that  Swinburne  had  not  yet  fallen  under  the  sway  of 
Arnold’s  poetical  genius. 


Of  Liberty  and  Loyalty. 

This  MS.,  also,  was  found  among  Swinburne’s  papers  without 
any  record  of  the  date  or  reason  of  its  composition.  But  internal 
evidence  proves  it  to  belong  to  the  agitated  times  of  the  two 
Reform  Bills,  Mr.  G-ladstone’s  and  Mr.  Disraeli’s,  of  the  Jamaica 
Riots  and  Governor  Eyre,  of  the  Hyde  Park  meetings  and  the 
Westminster  election.  It  was  written,  as  seems  probable,  early 
in  that  tumultuous  period.  Carlyle’s  rectorial  address  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  was  pronounced  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1866  ;  Ruskin’s  Crown 
of  Wild  Olive  was  published  in  book-form  on  May  14th  of  the 
same  year.  These  were  assertions  which  are  likely  to  have 
roused  Swinburne  to  a  moderate  rejoinder.  Carlyle  had  told  the 
students  at  Edinburgh,  “Don’t  be  at  all  too  desirous  of  success; 
be  loyal  and  modest.”  Against  the  staunch  defenders  of  liberty, 
such  as  John  Bright,  Tom  Hughes,  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  there 
arose  Carlyle  and  Ruskin  vociferously  proclaiming  that  liberty 
is  void  without  loyalty,  that  liberty  is,  in  fact,  nothing  else  than 
the  power  of  doing  what  the  law  permits,  id  quod  jure  licet. 
Ruskin,  in  an  appendix  of  eleven  notes,  had  drawn  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  Carlyle’s  Friedrich  11. ,  the  sixth  and  last  volume  of  which 
had  appeared  in  1865.  Of  this  history  Swinburne  speaks  here 
with  an  enthusiasm  which  reflects  the  joy  with  which  we  lay  down 
an  admirable  book  without  having  had  time  to  give  it  its  final 
position  in  our  judgment  : — 

“In  the  one  great  Epic  which  the  ages  since  Milton  have  produced,  the 

History  of  Frederick  Hie  Great,  there  is  an  episode  as  hard  to  forget  as 

anything  of  Homer’s,  an  episode  not  of  mere  fact,  but  true  as  the  divinest 
fiction  of  Achilles  or  of  Lear;  and  memorable,  not  because  it  actually 
happened  in  this  world  on  a  certain  day,  but  because  the  spirit  and  signifi¬ 
cance  of  it  are  immortal  and  precious,  as  though  it  had  been  conceived  in 
the  imagination  of  .Eschylus  or  of  Shakespeare.  I  cannot  here 

transcribe  it  at  length,  and  assuredly  I  shall  not  attempt  to  re-tell 

it  in  other  than  the  words  of  Carlyle.  It  is  that  story  of  the  regiment 
which,  for  some  failure  in  duty  or  appearance  of  failure,  was  disgraced  by 
the  King  and  deprived  of  its  colours;  which  took  its  punishment  loyally, 
and,  after  biding  its  time  with  due  and  tacit  patience,  redeemed  its  place, 
not  by  dint  of  plaint  or  remonstrance,  or  any  noise  of  protest,  but  by 
heroic  action  in  the  next  field  offered  it.” 

Throughout  his  career,  Swinburne  watched  the  masterful 
genius  of  Carlyle  with  a  sort  of  painful  fascination.  He  could 
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not  keep  his  eyes  or  his  ears  off  “the  stormy  sophist  with  the 
voice  of  thunder,”  who  represented  the  extremity  of  disapproval 
for  most  things  which  Swinburne  held  dear,  and  who  yet  attracted 
him  irresistibly.  It  was  not  until  the  publication  of  the 
Reminiscences  that  Ee  finally  threw  off  the  recurrent  influences  of 
Carlyle,  and  determined  to  regard  him  for  the  future  simply  as 
“this  dead  snake.” 

The  most  interesting  of  the  MSS.  privately  printed  by  Mr. 
Wise  have  now  been  described,  but  it  remains  briefly  to  mention 
other  acts  of  preservation.  In  this  article  I  have  not  touched  on 
the  pamphlets  formed  of  Letters  addressed  by  Swinburne  to 
various  private  correspondents. 

In  his  resolve  not  to  permit,  at  this  early  date,  any  indis¬ 
criminate  publication  of  the  poet’s  correspondence,  Watts- 
Dunton  acted  piously  and  wisely,  but  in  extending  his  approval 
to  embrace  the  preservation  in  type  of  documents  which  will  be 
of  vital  importance  to  the  future  biographer  of  Swinburne,  he 
acted  with  still  greater  wisdom.  Time  would  have  seen — has  in 
part  already  seen — these  valuable  collections  of  letters  scattered 
broadcast  through  two  hemispheres,  and,  but  for  the  plan  adopted, 
they  would  have  been  unavailable  when  the  time  for  using  them 
arrived. 


Edmund  Gosse. 


THE  DKAMA  AS  A  FACTOE  IN  SOCIAL  PEOGEESS.^ 


[This  address — the  last  delivered  by  my  brother  before  his  untimely  death 
— seems  to  me,  apart  from  the  truth  and  eloquence  of  its  appeal,  so 
characteristic  of  the  WTiter  himself,  so  expressive  of  his  high  ideals,  his 
humanity,  his  earnest  striving  to  serve  his  calling  faithfully  and  well,  and 
so  strangely  fitting  in  places  with  the  unforeseen  event  which  our  stage 
deplores  to-day,  that  I  have  asked  my  friend,  Mr.  Courtney,  to  make  it 
known  to  English  readers  in  the  pages  of  the  Fortnightly  Review. — 

H.  B.  Irving.] 

Every  child  is  a  theatre-lover  and  every  child  is  a  born  actor. 

I  will  not  say  that  every  child  is  born  with  the  skill  to  act,  but 
at  least  every  child  is  born  with  the  desire  to  act.  From  what 
does  this  desire  spring?  It  springs,  I  believe,  from  the  divine 
gift  of  dissatisfaction — from  that  quality  of  the  human  mind 
which  has  been  very  well  summed  up  in  a  Eussian  proverb  that 
says  ;  “Happiness  is  there  where  we  are  not.” 

What  human  creature  is  satisfied  with  the  conditions  and 
environment  into  w'hich  it  is  born  ?  A  certain  inevitability  recon¬ 
ciles  us  at  an  early  age  to  our  own  particular  father  and  mother, 
but  otherwise  it  is,  I  am  sure,  a  primary  condition  of  human 
existence  to  envy  the  lot  of  others  as  contrasted  with  our  own. 
We  all  know  that  a  millionaire’s  son  in  his  early  years  will 
probably  above  all  things  wish  to  be  a  tram-conductor,  or  an 
engine-driver,  and  an  engine-driver’s  son  will  probably  above  all 
things  wish  to  be  a  Lord  Mayor’s  footman,  or  something  equally 
resplendent.  And  the  child  of  the  millionaire,  feeling  himself 
trammelled  by  what  appear  to  him,  in  the  budding  state  of  his 
intelligence,  as  the  inane  and  perfectly  unpleasurable  millions 
of  his  father,  loves  to  get  himself  well  grimed  and  to  imagine 
himself  heroically  annihilating  space  on  the  footplate  of  an 
engine ;  w-hilst  the  son  of  the  engine-driver,  being  bred  up  in  an 
atmosphere  of  coal  and  machinery,  finds  no  charm  whatsoever  in 
either.  Both  these  young  gentlemen  no  doubt  in  early  years 
solace  their  disappointment,  and  as  far  as  possible  satiate  their 
energy,  by  the  art  of  acting,  that  is,  by  imagining  themselves 
to  he,  and  pretending  to  be,  the  objects  of  their  envy. 

With  the  growth  of  the  body  and  the  mind  this  projecting  of 
the  imagination  into  other  states  of  being,  and  this  dissatisfaction 
with  the  actual  and  compulsory  conditions  of  the  earthly  lot, 
deepens  and  becomes  intensified  in  the  heart  of  the  adult ;  it  is 

(1)  An  address  delivered  before  the  University  of  Toronto,  in  Convocation 
Hall,  March  10th,  1914. 
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touched  to  even  finer  issues ;  and  in  the  noblest  of  minds  it  finds 
its  ultimate  imaginative  bourne  in  the  sublime  philosophy  of 
religious  contemplation  and  the  transcendental  visions  of  religious 
ecstasy.  The  burnt  cork  which  the  little  boy  of  three  or  four 
years  smears  on  his  upper  lip,  whilst  he  tastes  the  reckless  and 
ferocious  joys  of  imagining  himself  a  pirate  captain,  has  no  doubt 
often  developed  and  sanctified  into  the  tonsure  of  the  monk.  In 
such  strange  and  mysterious  ways  does  the  wanton  imagination 
of  the  boy  change  into  the  sublime  and  purified  yearning  of  the 
full-grown  man. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  heart  that  draws  after  it  the  imagination, 
and  in  its  turn,  the  imagination  saturates  the  desire  of  the  heart. 
For  the  ultimate  desire  of  the  heart  is  bound  at  last  in  the  final 
resort  to  turn  towards  religion.  And  I  do  not  think  I  can  better 
illustrate  to  you  the  exact  meaning  of  my  thought  than  by  quoting 
what  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  perfectly  solemn  and  exquisitely 
phrased  poems  that  I  have  ever  read  : 

“Dominus  Illuminatio  Mea. 

“In  the  hour  of  death,  after  this  life’s  whim. 

When  the  heart  beats  low  and  the  eyes  grow  dim, 

And  pain  has  exhausted  every  limb — 

The  lover  of  the  Lord  shall  trust  in  Him. 

“When  the  will  has  forgotten  the  lifelong  aim, 

And  the  mind  can  only  disgrace  its  fame. 

And  a  man  is  uncertain  of  his  own  name — 

The  power  of  the  Lord  shall  fill  this  frame. 

“When  the  last  sigh  is  heaved,  and  the  last  tear  shed, 

And  the  cofiBn  is  waiting  beside  the  bed. 

And  the  widow  and  child  forsake  the  dead — 

The  angel  of  the  Lord  shall  lift  this  head. 

“For  even  the  purest  delight  may  pall. 

And  power  must  fail,  and  the  pride  must  fall. 

And  the  love  of  the  dearest  friends  grow  small — 

But  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  all  in  all.” 

Who  can  resist  the  sublime  summons  of  those  sixteen  lines?  And 
whoever  has  seen  the  famous  mystery  play  Everyman  will  surely 
feel  that  a  like  supernal  grandeur  of  sentiment  has  been  borne 
in  upon  him,  with  all  the  added  vividness  of  human  presentation, 
from  the  stage  of  a  theatre. 

Perceiving  this  enormous  power  of  influence,  it  has  come  about 
that  in  all  ages  the  theatre  has  received  its  initial  development 
at  the  hands  of  the  priesthood,  and  under  the  aegis  of  religion. 
Those  whose  special  pretension  it  has  been  to  inculcate  upon 
their  fellow^-men  the  higher  standards  of  conduct  and  to  safe- 
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guard  them  against  backsliding  by  the  promises  of  an  after  life, 
have  never  at  the  outset  failed  to  realise  that  for  the  inculcation  of 
the  particular  virtues  set  forth  in  their  several  creeds,  and  for 
the  preservation  of  a  fine  and  noble  imagination,  no  channel 
is  so  direct  and  powerful  as  that  of  the  stage.  This  is  clearlv 
exemplified  in  the  religious  origin  of  Greek  tragedy,  in  the  miracle 
and  mystery  plays  of  mediaeval  Christianity,  and  in  what  are 
known  as  the  Buddhistic  No  dramas  of  Japan ;  we  even  see  the 
same  phenomenon  amongst  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Siberia,  as 
Tolstoi  has  told  us  in  his  famous  essay  :  “What  is  Art?  ”  Which 
makes  it  the  more  pitiful  to  see  how  much  of  modern  drama 
has  become  at  the  best  trivial  and  at  the  worst  salacious.  A  fact 
which  calls  for  no  demonstration — it  is  before  the  eyes  of  all  of  us. 

But  there  are  manifold  signs  to-day  that  the  theatre  is  return¬ 
ing — nay,  has  already  traversed  a  great  part  of  the  way — towards 
the  august  founts  from  which  it  sprang ;  that  it  is  becoming  again 
a  draught  of  clear  and  life-giving  water  for  the  parched  and 
thirsty  imagination,  as  well  as  a  stay  and  a  stimulus  to  the  loftiest 
emotions  of  our  nature. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  stage  presents,  in  common  with 
every  human  impulse  and  every  human  activity,  a  power  for 
evil  in  closest  proximity  to  its  powder  for  good.  One  sees  how  a 
noble  ambition  most  easily  degenerates  into  a  love  of  idle  glory 
and  conquest ;  how  kindliness  of  disposition  may  gradually  sink 
into  a  mere  lazy  toleration ;  how’  purity  of  conduct  often  leads 
to  a  hard  self-righteousness  of  outlook ;  how  love  of  one’s  family 
may  gradually  shrink  into  a  narrow  exclusiveness,  and  love  of 
one’s  country  into  a  mere  purblind  Jingoism. 

As  it  is  with  our  moral  qualities,  so  it  is  with  the  institutions 
which  minister  to  our  wants  or  supply  our  pleasures ;  and  as  is 
the  case  with  all  other  arts,  so  it  is  with  the  theatre.  The 
theatre  can  diffuse  light  and  high  imaginative  sustenance,  or  it 
can  pour  forth  streams  of  debasement  and  pollution.  And  many 
nobly  zealous  but  unwise  moralists  have  fallen  into  the  terrible 
pit  of  banning  all  art,  and  most  particularly  the  theatrical,  as 
being  the  most  vivid  in  its  appeal,  because  of  this  duality  of 
influence. 

In  trying  to  eradicate  the  high  pleasures  of  the  theatre  from 
the  purview  of  their  flocks,  these  good-minded  people  have  set 
themselves  a  labour  of  Sisyphus;  and,  however  estimable  the 
motives  which  actuate  them  in  trying  to  curtail  the  imagination 
of  one  of  its  keenest  pleasures,  it  behoves  them  to  be  warned  that 
by  depriving  themselves  of  what  should  be  a  lofty  and  legitimate 
source  of  delight  and  inducing  others  to  do  the  same  they  are 
simply  abandoning  the  field  of  theatrical  entertainment  to  be  over- 
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run  with  tares  and  leaving  the  laborious  husbandman,  who  spends 
his  artistic  life  sowing  and  trying  to  reap  a  harvest  of  worthy 
theatrical  entertainment,  by  the  abstention  of  these  pious  folk,  to 
be  gradually  weighed  down  beneath  neglect  and  disappointment ; 
or,  what  is  still  worse,  if  he  be  not  of  very  strong  fibre,  gradually 
forced  to  lower  his  work  to  the  low  standard  of  taste  dictated 
by  those  who  patronise  the  theatre  only  to  degrade  it.  But  such 
a  warning  is,  I  think,  more  necessary  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic 
than  on  yours. 

Of  this  kind  of  degradation  imposed  on  a  great  writer  by  the 
public  of  his  time  we  have  a  very  notable  example  in  Dryden, 
who  may  induce  our  pity,  but  hardly  our  respect,  w'hen  he  pleads 
the  low  theatrical  tastes  of  his  day  in  exoneration  of  the  grossness 
of  his  own  plays.  Nevertheless,  in  the  age  of  the  Restoration 
as  in  every  other — the  age  which  produced  The  Pilgrim's  Progress 
—there  must  have  been  a  vast  public  that  could  have  found 
wholesome  relaxation  and  the  loftiest  edification  in  the  theatre. 
But,  alas,  libertinage  had  taken  possession  of  the  boards,  and 
bigotry — certainly  in  this  case  very  excusable — had  written  up 
over  the  door  of  every  playhouse — “  Abandon  Hope  All  Ye  Who 
Enter  Here.” 

And,  unhappily,  even  to  the  present  day  that  bigotry  still  holds 
its  sway  over  the  spirit  of  many  an  otherwise  admirable  person. 
The  conflict  between  high  and  low — between  evil  and  good, 
betw'een  the  spirit  and  the  flesh — must  rage  wdthin  the  breast  of 
every  one  of  us,  and  therefore  nothing  that  proceeds  from  our 
mental  or  spiritual  activities  can  exist  without  it — but  to  say  that 
Art,  or  any  branch  of  Art,  is  wholly  and  irredeemably  given  over 
to  the  purposes  of  evil  is  surely  a  blasphemy  against  a  function 
of  the  human  spirit  which,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  has  received 
its  earliest  recorded  form  as  a  concerted  and  elaborate  act  of 
prayer  and  praise,  as  a  means  for  inculcating  acceptance  of  the 
dictates  and  obedience  to  the  revelations  of  the  Heavenly  powers. 

Granting,  then,  that  the  true  function  of  the  stage  be  to 
strengthen  men  in  high  resolves,  to  expand  their  sympathies  and, 
in  the  case  of  comedy,  to  correct  their  foibles  and  to  keep  their 
minds  healthily  poised,  how  does  the  present-day  theatre 
discharge  this  trust? 

For  my  part,  though  in  a  very  obvious  transition  state,  I  think 
that  the  theatre  is  to-day  in  a  period  of  lusty  strength  and 
bursting  promise ;  and,  without  wishing  to  w’ound  the  suscepti- 
t)ilities  of  anyone  present  to-day — but  since  I  am  committed  to 
express  as  candidly  as  lies  in  me  my  views  regarding  the  form 
of  artistic  activity  by  which  I  live — T  cannot  help  saying  that  I 
feel  that  the  religious  feeling  of  the  community  at  large  is  more 
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thoroughly  interpreted  and  more  vigorously  expounded  by  the 
work  of  our  great  writers  and  dramatists  than  by  any  other  body 
of  men.  I  think  that  in  these  days  religion  has,  so  to  say,  burst 
its  bonds ;  it  has  ceased  to  dwell  in  the  high  places  with  its 
sacred  fire  guarded  by  some  College  of  Ministers,  or  sacred  sister¬ 
hood  of  Vestals ;  it  has  come  down  into  the  market  place ;  its  tire 
burns  on  every  hearth ;  it  permeates  and  sanctifies  the  pages  of 
such  writers  as  Victor  Hugo,  Charles  Dickens,  Lyoff  Tolstoi, 
John  Galsworthy,  Maurice  Maeterlinck — nay,  even  on  the  pages 
of  that  laughing,  but  ever  kindly  humanitarian  philosopher, 
George  Bernard  Shaw,  and  that  relentless  arraigner  of  social 
ills,  Eugene  Brieux ;  it  likewise  sends  suffragettes  to  jail,  and, 
when  carefully  examined,  the  religious  instinct  is  undoubtedly  at 
the  root  of  that  vast  universally  upheaving  force  which  we  loosely 
lump  together  under  the  vague  term  of  socialism. 

To-day  the  individual  cannot  breathe  without  taking  in  draughts 
of  socialistic  tendency,  and  every  vent  of  our  much  criticised  and 
sorely  troubled  social  order  exudes  the  same  balm,  or  as  some 
would  call  it,  the  same  virus.  It  behoves  the  State — as  at  the 
present  time  it  behoves  us  all — to  take  stock  of  and  to  resent  the 
terrible  w^aste  of  life,  the  misdirection  of  energy,  the  vast 
stagnant  pool  of  degrading  penury  that  in  my  own  country  most 
flagrantly  and  pitifully  assails  the  eye  of  anyone  who  late  at 
night  on  a  summer’s  evening  walks  by  the  railings  of  Hyde  Park 
or  by  the  polluted  waters  of  the  Thames — once  the  inspiration  of 
poets  and  now  the  laceration  of  every  sympathetic  heart.  Such  a 
spectacle  should  stab  one’s  patriotism  if  it  be  a  true  patriotism, 
to  the  very  core ;  and  it  should  turn  one’s  pleasures  to  gall  if 
one’s  pleasures  be  of  the  kind  that  are  worthy  of  a  human  being. 

A  great  cry  for  the  draining  of  these  social  quagmires  that 
pollute  the  air  we  breathe  and  the  ground  we  tread  on,  is  going 
up  in  all  lands,  and  from  all  manner  of  people.  And  the  stage 
is  rightly  taking  its  share  in  riveting  our  gaze  upon  these  evils. 

There  is  a  great,  and  I  think,  a  very  right  impatience  of  the 
quietistic  injunction  so  comforting  to  the  selfish  well-to-do  that 
“the  poor  shall  be  always  with  us.”  Perhaps  they  shall,  but  need 
they  be  with  us  in  such  enormous  numbers  or  in  poverty  so 
filthy  ? 

The  theatre  has  in  a  hundred  and  one  directions  sought  to 
bring  home  to  our  consciences  the  preventability  of  much  of  the 
misery  that  darkens  the  world,  and  in  doing  so  the  modern 
theatre  has  incurred  the  stigma  of  being  sordid,  squalid,  cheer¬ 
less,  didactic ;  many  of  the  foremost  dramatists  have  been 
branded  as  pamphleteers.  Nor  are  these  charges  false.  And 
power  that  might  have  been  devoted  to  the  creation  of  works  of 
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beauty  and  exaltation  has  been  diverted  to  purposes  which  were 
at  one  time  served  exclusively  in  the  pulpit,  and  not  in  the 
playhouse.  Perhaps  the  three  most  illustrious  instances  of  this 
diverting  of  creative  genius  to  social  exhortation  are  presented 
in  the  cases  of  Kuskin,  Tolstoi,  and  William  Morris.  As  in  every 
man  of  vast  genius  the  primary  impulse  and  the  dominating  force 
comes  from  what  in  figurative  language  we  term  the  heart,  it  is 
for  that  reason  that  these  three  artistic  giants,  as  well  as  many 
of  lesser  stature,  did  in  the  maturity  of  their  powers  to  a  large 
extent  forgo  the  pursuit  and  creation  of  works  of  art  to  raise 
their  potent  voices  on  behalf  of  the  outcast  and  downtrodden  of 
Society.  It  is  the  ugliness  of  so  much  of  modern  life,  its  base  and 
ruthless  pursuit  of  money,  its  vulgar  material  standards,  which 
are  answerable  for  the  dethronement  of  that  joyous  instinct  from 
which  w’orks  of  the  highest  art  spring.  It  is  only  the  small  singer 
or  dramatist  who  is  able  to  sit  aloof  and  tune  his  pipe  or  manipu¬ 
late  the  puppets  of  his  imagination  whilst  hundreds  of  thousands 
are  born  into  the  mire,  live  in  it  and  die  in  it. 

I  do  not  think  any  great  creative  artist  has  ever  been  satisfied 
with  the  creed  of  “Art  for  Art’s  Sake.”  The  big  men  care  first 
and  last  for  the  w’elfare  of  their  own  kind — pity  ever  wells  up  in 
their  hearts,  and  from  that  divine  sentiment  are  born  such  terrible 
arraignments  of  modern  conditions,  such  passionate  pleas  for 
amelioration  as  Resurrection,  as  many  burning  passages  in  Fors 
Clavigera,  as  Les  Miserahles,  as  Tolstoi’s  Dominion  of  Darkness-, 
in  drama,  as  the  bulk  of  the  work  of  Galsworthy  and  Brieux,  and 
many  more. 

Yet  we  must  hold  to  the  belief  that  the  travail  of  unrest  now 
permeating,  one  might  almost  say,  the  globe,  will  eventually 
bring  forth  a  state  in  which  toil  and  leisure  will  be  fairly  adjusted 
between  man  and  man  ;  and  that  out  of  such  a  social  redistribution 
there  will  re-arise  a  condition  propitious  and  fruitful  in  the  creation 
of  great  works  of  universal  Art. 

Thus  in  the  theatre,  as  in  every  other  art,  we  must  keep  our 
lamps  burning,  so  that  when  the  cleansing  fire  of  high  passionate 
dramatic  work  or  the  pure  clear  flame  of  lucid  comedy  is  again 
offered  to  us  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Shakespeare  and  the  days 
of  Molifere  we  may,  as  actors,  be  found  ready  equipped  to  inter¬ 
pret  to  the  utmost  finish  of  our  art — fine  diction,  clear  enuncia¬ 
tion,  appropriate  gesture,  eloquent  facial  play — the  renascent 
genius  of  our  w'riters. 

Not  that  I  would  for  a  moment  suggest  that  most  brilliant 
work  is  not  being  done,  as  well  in  the  British  as  in  the  foreign 
drama.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  plenty  of  such  work  now"  to 
hand — finer,  I  think,  than  the  actor  has  had  presented  to  him  for 
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many  decades,  rich  in  clever  character  study  and  fresh  with  wit 
and  humour.  But  for  the  most  part  it  is  what  I  would  call  con¬ 
tentious  work — the  dust  of  controversy  is  apt  to  cake  it,  and 
the  source  of  much  of  its  inspiration  came  from  that  gloomy 
Scandinavian  Titan  whose  perspicuous  and  somewhat  morose 
broodings  certainly  enveloped  much  of  his  work  in  what  dear  old 
Samuel  Johnson  characterised  as  “inspissated  gloom.”  But,  as 
I  say,  there  is  every  sign  of  revival  of  a  more  joyous,  a  more 
care-free  art — Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  spoke  very  wisely  and  very 
feelingly  on  this  topic  the  other  day  in  Montreal — and  our  civic 
and  social  life  is  indivisii)ly  bound  up  with  our  faculties  for  giving 
and  receiving  high  artistic  enjoyment.  Only  as  we  move 
forward  along  the  path  of  social  amelioration — that  path  that  shall 
once  for  all  dispel  the  false  animosities  of  races  and  nations,  which 
shall  found  distinctions  of  class  on  a  basis  of  conduct  and  attain¬ 
ment  and  not  of  birth,  which  shall  teach  Science  to  follow  its 
salutary  labours  without  torturing  the  bodies  of  our  humbler 
fellow-creatures— that  is,  wdien  war,  snobbism  and  vivisection  are 
relegated  to  the  shameful  limbo  of  cannibalism,  voodoo,  witch¬ 
craft  and  other  excesses  of  the  barbarous  state — when  the  divine 
teaching  of  Christianity  as  regards  our  conduct  to  one  another, 
and  the  sweet  tenets  of  Buddhism  as  regards  our  kinship  to  the 
animal  world ;  when  they  shall  have  made  our  material  progress 
what  it  should  be,  a  source  of  wdse  peace,  of  lightness  and  of 
increased  recreation  for  all,  then  again  I  think  we  shall  enter 
into  that  Palace  of  Art  whose  service  has  been  very  beautifully 
described  in  a  passage  I  lit  on  the  other  day  from  the  writings  of 
the  Hindoo  poet  Tagore  : 

My  heart  is  full  and  I  feel  that  happiness  is  simple  like  a  meadow  flower. 
We  grasp  it  with  a  cruel  eagerness  and  crush  it;  we  jump  beyond  it  in  our 
mad  pursuit  and  miss  it  forever. 

I  look  around  me  and  see  the  silent  sky  and  flowing  water  and  feel  that 
happiness  is  spread  abroad  as  simply  as  a  smile  on  a  child’s  face.” 

Again,  I  think  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  has,  with  something  of 
the  simplicity  the  Hindoo  poet  so  beautifully  characterises, 
summed  up  the  spiritual  position  of  man  in  these  two  lines  : — 

“He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things,  both  great  and  small.” 

Laurence  Irving. 
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iSu  Dation.ever  pretends  to  be  satisfied  with  its  diplomatic 
successes.  This  is  a  diplomatic  pose  which  deceives  nobody. 
Everyone  acquainted  with  the  methods  ot  the  various  Chan¬ 
celleries  is  perfectly  well  aware  that  even  when  a  particular 
Foreign  Office  has  concluded  an  international  bargain  of  excep¬ 
tional  astuteness  and  unquestionable  advantage,  the  mot  d’ordrc 
is  passed  round,  more  especially  among  the  newspapers,  to  depre¬ 
ciate  at  least  to  some  extent  the  success  of  the  home  diplomatist, 
with  the  object  of  inducing  the  other  party  to  the  transaction  to 
believe  that  he  must,  after  all,  have  fared  rather  better  than  he 
was  thinking.  In  Germany  this  system  of  influencing  public 
opinion  is  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  full  popularity  with  the  official 
world,  but  perhaps  the  most  patently  absurd  instance  of  these 
cuttlefish  methods  has  been  supplied  by  the  various  criticisms  of 
the  Franco-German  Eailway  Agreement  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria.  It  is,  however,  not  therewith  that  this  article  has  any 
intention  of  dealing.  The  subject  of  the  “Bungle  in  Entente 
Diplomacy”  is  the  dismal  history  of  why,  out  of  all  the  railway 
plans  in  Turkey,-in-Asia,  the  one  scheme  which  broke  down 
miserably  was — after  the  Bagdad  Eailway — by  far  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  grandiose,  namely,  the  proposed  direct  line  connecting 
Bagdad  and  Mesopotamia  with  the  Mediterranean.  It  may  be 
said  that  although  the  scheme  no  longer  holds  the  field  in  any 
form  whatever,  it  is  capable  of  revival.  The  idea  is  unfortun¬ 
ately  puerile.  The  Paris  Temps  rightly  speaks  of  the  “enterre- 
ment  definitif  ”  of  the  plan,  and  no  one  is  deceived  by  the  remarks 
of  the  Post,  the  well-known  Free  Conservative  organ  in  Berlin, 
which  naively  tries  to  persuade  the  German  Chauvinist  that  France 
has  acquired  the  concession  for  the  line.  Neither  has  she  done 
so,  nor  will  she  ever  do  so  now.  Y’^et  the  Post  observes  :  “The 
great  danger  to  the  Bagdad  Eailway  is  to  be  found  in  the  French 
line  from  Homs  to  Bagdad .  Moreover ,  F ranee  possesses  lines  from 
Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  from  Tripoli  to  Homs,  and  thence  to  Aleppo, 
and  from  Beyrout  to  Damascus.  Now,  if  our  economic  interests 
in  the  country  round  Aleppo  are  for  the  present  on  a  humble 
scale,  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  will  develop  in  the  future, 
and,  in  short,  Germany  alone  has  a  right  to  be  dissatisfied.” 

Diplomacy  seldom  admits  its  faults  in  the  lifetime  of  its  agents ; 
the  task  is  usually  left  to  the  historian,  whose  acumen  is  cus¬ 
tomarily  resented  rather  than  eulogised — as  it  should  be — for  thus 
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pointing  out  to  posterity  landmarks  to  be  avoided  in  national  ex¬ 
pansion  and  development.  Yet  this  abstention  from  analysis 
subjective  or  otherwise,  of  diplomatic  motives  and  methods,  is 
gradually  ceasing  to  be  observed,  and  inasmuch  as  the  pace  of 
modern  life  affects  national  development  as  much  as  it  does  the 
life  of  the  individual,  the  results  are  often  so  obvious  to  the 
contemporaneous  student  that  there  is  no  need  to  await  the  labours 
of  the  chronicler  of  the  later  generation. 

Now  what  exactly  was  the  railway  project  which  was  known 
as  the  Homs-Bagdad  Kailway  ? — Homs  being  an  inland  town  some 
little  way  from  the  Mediterranean,  to  which  the  French  railway 
is  already  built,  and  which  would,  in  the  minds  of  the  promoters 
of  the  scheme,  have  supplied  the  jumping-off  point  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  line  further  eastwards  to  Bagdad  and  Mesopotamia. 
It  was,  in  the  first  place,  a  project  which  was  not  unknown  to 
Englishmen.  The  idea  of  constructing  a  railw^ay  along  the 
Euphrates  Valley  dates  back  nearly  eighty  years,  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  was  revived  by  the  Stafford  House  Com- 
mittee,  presided  over  by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.  For  want  of 
confidence  in  the  permanency  of  Turkish  conditions,  the  scheme 
came  to  nothing,  though  the  underlying  idea  remained  in  the 
minds  of  all  engineers,  and  at  intervals  proposals  to  construct 
the  line  were  put  forward  in  a  more  or  less  unconvincing  fashion. 
So  events  came  down  to  the  latter  end  of  1909,  the  year  of  the 
birth  of  the  remodelled  scheme  which,  as  the  Temps  puts  it,  has 
now  been  definitely  buried. 

Take  any  ordinary  map  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  to  establish 
the  fact  beyond  all  possibility  of  subsequent  confusion  that  the 
scheme  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  so-called  Bagdad 
Railway,  of  which  the  public  has  heard  so  much  and  knows  so 
little.  The  sole  feature  they  had  in  common  was  the  destination ; 
in  all  other  respects  they  w'ere  dissimilar.  They  were  as  distinct 
in  respect  of  the  country  to  be  traversed  and  the  interests  to  be 
affected  as  the  Great  Western  and  the  Great  Northern  Railways 
in  this  country.  Thus  they  were  not  really  competitive.  In  the 
Near  East,  Western  Europe  has,  or  had^  two  important  main 
routes  available  for  linking  herself  up  with  Mesopotamia  and 
the  Middle  East,  the  one  through  Constantinople  across  Asia 
Minor  to  Bagdad,  and  the  other  by  sea,  through  Tripoli  on  the 
Syrian  coast,  inland  to  Homs,  and  onward  to  the  old  Arab 
capital.  Five  years  ago  the  Homs-Bagdad  scheme  was  a  per¬ 
fectly  feasible  undertaking.  It  would  have  proved  not  only  a 
diplomatic  rival  to  the  German  Bagdad  line,  then  following  the 
old  route  originally  proposed,  but  it  w^onld,  by  reason  of  its  great 
advantages,  have  quite  irresistibly  acquired  the  trade  of  the  Ottoman 
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Kmpire  in  Mesopotamia,  as  well  as  of  Persia.  It  was  a  railway 
undertaking  which,  owing  to  its  non-competitive  character  towards 
the  German  route,  could  easily  have  been  secured  by  France  and 
England  acting  in  common — as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  early  part 
of  1910  actual  assurances  were  given  on  the  part  of  the  German 
line  that  it  did  not  view  the  proposed  scheme  either  as  a  menace 
or  as  an  encroachment.  Why  in  these  favourabde  circum¬ 
stances  the  project  was  not  carried  out  is  inexplicable  to  those 
who  do  not  know  that  the  very  simple  reason  for  failure  is  that 
of  the  two  parties  who  were  supposed  to  be  acting  more  or  less 
in  common  in  the  Near  East,  or  at  any  rate  in  due  observance 
of  the  spirit  of  the  entente,  one  alone  was  trying  to  secure  all 
the  profit,  to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  the  other.  That  one  was 
France,  and  the  history  of  the  transaction  not  only  explains  why 
the  concession  to  build  the  line  was  never  secured  at  all,  but  why, 
in  view  of  Germany’s  impregnable  position,  it  is  now  never  likely 
to  be. 

The  sponsor  of  the  revived  scheme  in  its  older  but  soon  aban¬ 
doned  form  was  undoubtedly  Sir  William  Willcocks,  who,  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  in  Constantinople, 
reported  on  October  10th,  1909,  on  the  most  feasible  methods 
of  improving  the  condition  of  Mesopotamia.  In  the  forefront  he 
placed  the  construction  of  a  railway  line  connecting  Bagdad  witli 
Syria  and  the  Mediterranean  by  way  of  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Palmyra,  which  is  almost  due  east  of  Homs.  Such  a  railway 
would,  in  his  opinion,  as  stated  in  the  report,  stimulate  local 
trade  by  reducing  the  cost  of  transport,  while  it  would  also  help 
to  open  up  Persia  to  commerce  and  afford,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
all  the  mid-Asian  pilgrims  an  opportunity  of  journeying  to  the 
Holy  Places  of  Islam,  while  on  the  other  it  would  supply  the 
tourist  wdth  an  easy  means  of  inspecting  the  great  ruins  of  the 
Babylonian  and  Chaldean  epochs.  The  engineering  difficulties  of 
the  line  were  admittedly  very  slight.  Sir  William  estimated  the 
cost  of  the  undertaking,  allowing  for  necessary  drainage,  at  69,000 
francs,  or  about  £2,760  per  kilometre,  an  approximation  which 
might  have  been  regarded  as  unduly  low  save  for  the  level  nature 
of  the  ground  to  be  covered  and  the  light  of  previous  similar 
experience,  as  acquired,  for  instance,  in  the  analogous  sandy 
plains  of  Hungary.  Sir  William  then  dealt  with  the  revenue,  and 
from  all  sources  he  anticipated  the  receipt  of  £T110,000  per  year, 
a  figure  which  did  not  include  local  goods  or  general  passage 
traffic,  save  in  respect  of  pilgrims.  No  doubt,  too,  there  was 
more  than  a  hope  that  this  line  would  ultimately  carry  the  Indian 
mails.  Finally,  Sir  William  adumbrated  decidedly  roseate  views 
as  to  the  potentialities  of  the  country,  given  due  development, 
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alike  in  respect  of  mineral  as  of  agricultural  wealth.  The  report 
undoubtedly  pleased  the  Turkish  Ministry  of  Public  Works,  whose 
criticism  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  sentence  ; — “If 
propositions  based  on  this  programme  were  made  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  by  any  serious  Group,  we  think  that  it  would  be  to  the 
greatest  interest  for  the  development  of  Mesopotamia  and  for  the 
success  of  the  contemplated  irrigation  scheme  to  take  them  into 
consideration.” 

It  w'as  not  long  before  the  financiers  took  up  the  project.  Within 
a  very  brief  period  a  Group  was  in  the  field,  known  from  the 
names  of  its  chief  supporters  as  the  Willcocks-Ornstein  Conces- 
sionnaires,  M.  Ornstein  being  the  financier  who  was  assuring  the 
capital,  while  Sir  William  Willcocks  was  furnishing  the  technical 
knowledge.  The  two  main  features  of  the  scheme  were  :  (1)  The 
establishment  of  a  narrow-gauge  railway,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  a 
tramway,  from  Homs  to  Bagdad  by  way  of  Hit  and  Abu  Kemal; 
and  (2)  the  acquisition  by  mortgage  of  half  a  million  of  hectares 
and  the  free  disposal  of  another  half-million,  which  were  to  be 
allotted  to  the  Nomad  Arab  tribes.  The  Ottoman  Government, 
moreover,  were  compelled  to  give  a  mortgage  on  the  line.  Both 
these  conditions  were  unacceptable  from  the  Turkish  point  of 
view.  The  Bagdad  Bail  way  authorities  objected  to  the  first  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the 
German  Concessionnaire,  who  held  an  option  for  a  branch  line  from 
Hit  to  El  Badje  (just  outside  Bagdad),  while  both  Turks  and 
Germans  objected  to  the  second,  on  the  ground  that  its  execution 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  organic  law’s  of  the  Empire,  and 
constitute  a  flagrant  infringement  of  the  sentiments  which  had 
given  birth  to  the  new’  regime.  This,  how’ever,  did  not  impede 
the  French  Embassy  at  Constantinople  in  deciding  to  give  the 
scheme  its  official  support.  The  cost  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
worked  out  in  great  detail,  but  the  steam  tramway  from  Homs 
to  Hit  w’as  estimated  as  likely  to  entail  an  outlay  of  £T3,000,000, 
while  the  additional  works  of  irrigation  and  drainage  cost 
£T4, 700,000  more,  irrespective  of  the  promotion  expenses,  which 
wmuld  appear  to  have  been  heavy.  Moreover,  although  nothing 
very  positive  was  stated  on  the  subject,  a  measure  of  co-operation 
betw^een  this  Group  and  the  Bagdad  concessionnaires  wms  always 
suspected,  the  more  so  as  the  suggested  line  only  started  from 
Hit,  and  thus  left  the  section  between  that  place  and  Bagdad 
to  the  Germans. 

There  was  no  immediate  sign  of  this  proposal  materialising. 
It  was  followed  early  in  1910  by  another  of  an  entirely  dissimilar 
nature,  and  it  was  round  this  that  diplomatic  negotiations  were 
carried  on  for  many  montlis,  only  to  end  in  complete  discomfiture 
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of  the  project.  This  new  proposal  was  put  forward  on  May  17th 
by  a  Turkish  subject  named  Youssouf  Said  Bey,  a  functionary 
attached  to  the  Grand  Vizierate,  though  the  main  hrain  and  expert 
organiser  of  the  entire  scheme  was  Mr.  Bernard  Maimon.  He 
planned  a  standard  gauge  line,  not  hy  way  of  Hit,  hut  hy  Palmyra, 
Deir,  and  Anah,  thus  avoiding  the  German  branch  line,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made.  It  was  possible  that  the  line, 
instead  of  going  direct  from  Homs  to  Deir,  might  have  made  a 
bend  by  way  of  Aleppo,  but  the  former  route  was  chosen  to  benefit 
the  French-Syrian  lines  and  to  obtain  as  the  head  of  the  line 
the  port  of  Tripoli,  instead  of  Alexandretta.  At  that  time  the 
Germans  had  not,  as  now,  definitely  secured  both  Aleppo  and 
Alexandretta  as  points  on  their  Bagdad  railway  system.  The 
scheme  was  financially  well  backed  ;  there  was  a  powerful  English 
as  well  as  a  pow'erful  French  Group  working  in  full  understanding. 
Moreover,  the  project  had  the  support  of  the  Committee  of  Union 
and  Progress.  At  the  same  time,  although  there  was  never  any 
intention  of  regarding  the  scheme  as  anything  but  beneficial  to 
French  interests,  it  very  soon  became  evident  that  with  the 
French  Embassy  at  Constantinople  it  was  a  case  of  all  or  nothing. 
M.  Bompard,  the  French  Minister,  was  not  long  in  evincing  his 
hostility  to  the  Youssouf  Said  scheme,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
was  doing  all  in  his  power  to  favour  the  Willcocks  enterprise, 
despite  its  admittedly  German  complexion.  As  to  the  British 
Embassy,  it  was  not  approached,  nor  did  it  interest  itself  in  the 
matter.  This  was  the  situation  in  March,  1910,  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  influence  in  favour  of  the  second  proposal  M.  Paul 
Gambon,  French  Ambassador  in  London,  who  used  to  be  the 
French  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  and  who,  even  after  his 
departure,  was  still  held  to  dominate  French  policy  in  the  Near 
East.  It  would  not  appear  to  have  been  successful,  but  although 
there  were  no  open  signs  of  active  hostility,  it  was  not  without 
significance  that  the  well-known  construction  company  of  Paris, 
the  Societe  des  Batignolles,  declined  to  take  any  part  in  the  work, 
despite  a  special  and  exclusive  offer.  The  promoters  of  the  Homs- 
Deir-Bagdad  scheme  were  not,  however,  deterred.  Their  project 
was  shorter  than  the  Willcocks  line  and  it  avoided  the  heavy  works 
which  the  latter  would  have  entailed  in  respect  of  irrigation  and 
drainage.  Moreover,  its  financial  considerations  were  such  as 
the  Turkish  Government  could  accept,  and,  as  originally  put 
forward,  they  were  as  follows  : — (1)  The  Turkish  Government 
should  construct  the  line  by  means  of  an  issue  of  share  capital 
carrying  per  cent,  interest.  (2)  The  interest  and  sinking  fund 
of  these  shares  would  be  guaranteed  by  the  receipts  of  the  line, 
and  if  these  were  not  sufficient,  the  Imperial  Government  would 
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make  good  the  difference.  (3)  These  shares  would  be  redeemable 
at  par  after  a  lapse  of  twelve  years  of  actual  working.  (4)  During 
this  period  the  line  would  be  administered  by  a  Director-General 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  who  would  be  assisted 
by  a  Committee,  half  of  whose  members  would  be  Turkish 
nominees.  (5)  The  engineering  chief  would  be  appointed  by  the 
financiers,  and  would  operate  under  the  direction  of  the  Director- 
General.  (6)  Profits  of  the  line,  after  the  payment  of  the 
per  cent.,  would  be  divided  during  the  first  twenty-five  working 
years  as  follows  ; — 65  per  cent,  for  the  Ottoman  Government,  and 
35  per  cent,  for  the  financiers. 

Towards  the  end  of  February  the  proposal  came  before  the 
British  Government,  who  were  willing  to  recommend  financiers; 
in  fact.  Sir  Edward  Grey  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  thought 
a  railway  such  as  the  Homs-Bagdad  line  ought  to  be  built,  while 
he  w'as  very  pleased  that  no  kilometric  guarantee  was  asked  for. 
As  a  result,  the  Foreign  Office  promised  to  support  the  French 
Government  in  the  event  of  their  applying  for  the  railway  conces¬ 
sion,  on  condition  that  if  they  secured  it  they  would  offer  the 
British  half  of  it.  The  Foreign  Office  held  the  view  that  inasmuch 
as  the  French  had  already  distinct  vested  interests  in  the  railway 
system  between  the  Mediterranean  coast  and  Homs,  they  had  a 
moral  right  to  extend  their  railway  system  inland.  The  English 
Group  explained  that  it  was  the  intention  to  allot  the  French 
half  participation  in  the  pro]X)sal — probably  the  Western  half, 
and  the  idea  appeared  so  satisfactory  to  Downing  Street  that  it 
promised  its  support  to  the  proposition  if  the  financiers  could 
come  to  terms  with  the  French  Government.  It  w^as  at  that 
moment — April,  1910 — that  the  French  Government,  or  rather 
M.  Gambon,  came  forward  with  open  antagonism  to  any  scheme 
such  as  w’as  proposed,  which  wms  not  purely  French.  M.  Gambon 
called  at  the  Foreign  Office  to  ask  for  the  support  of  the  British 
Government  to  an  anticipated  demand  by  the  French  Government 
for  a  railway  from  Homs  to  Bagdad  on  the  same  alignment  as 
that  proposed  in  the  application  made  by  Youssouf  Said  Bey. 
He  seems  to  have  given  the  Foreign  Office  the  impression  that, 
in  consideration  of  British  support,  the  French  would  be  prepared 
to  offer  to  a  British  Group  a  half  participation  in  the  project. 
Meanwhile,  it  would  appear,  efforts  w^ere  being  made  to  induce 
the  promoters  of  the  scheme  not  to  antagonise  Germany,  and  it 
was  even  suggested  to  them  that  they  should  introduce  certain 
City  influences  which  are  customarily  associated  with  German 
finance.  Accordingly,  the  promoters  agreed  to  admit  an  extension 
of  the  line  from  Deirto  Aleppo,  with  the  ultimate  object  of  leaving 
the  construction  to  Germany. 
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Indeed,  there  was  every  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  promoters 
to  consider  Germany’s  interests,  but  it  was  felt  that  first  of  all 
a  definite  Anglo-French  understanding  was  essential.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  British  Foreign  Office  even  suggested  to  the  promoters 
that  the  construction  of  the  Aleppo  branch,  which  was  provision¬ 
ally  allotted  to  French  enterprise,  should  be  left  for  the  time  being 
in  abeyance,  in  anticipation  of  the  fact  that  German  co-operation 
might  be  found  to  be  necessary.  Ultimately,  it  was  proposed 
by  the  British  section  of  the  concession naires  that,  subject  to  any 
arrangement  with  the  Germans  which  might  have  to  be  made, 
this  branch  line  between  Aleppo  and  Deir  should  be  divided 
equally  between  France  and  Fmgland.  This  was  not  unfair,  since 
the  French  section  had  proposed  that  less  than  a  half  of  the  line 
between  Homs  and  Bagdad  was  to  be  constructed  by  the  British, 
and  that  the  balance  was  to  be  left  to  the  French.  This  modifica¬ 
tion  was  accejited  by  the  French  Group,  and  matters  progressed 
so  far  that  M.  Pichon,  the  French  Foreign  Minister,  received 
representatives  of  the  two  sections  and  discussed  the  matter  with 
them  in  its  entirety.  To  that  end  the  full  facts  were  laid  before 
the  French  Government,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  sum  of 
160,000,000  francs  had  been  guaranteed  in  England  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  line  ;  that  a  Franco-English  company  would  undertake 
the  construction  and  working  during  such  a  period  as  should  be 
agreed  on,  and  it  w’ould  be  registered  in  Turkey  and  formed  under 
Ottoman  law ;  the  President  of  the  Administration  would  be 
French,  the  Director-General  English,  and  the  members  of  the 
Administration  English  and  French  in  equal  numbers,  subject  to 
the  proportion  of  numbers  which  was  to  be  reserved  in  the 
Administration  for  Turkish  representatives.  France  should  build 
the  section  of  the  line  from  Homs  to  Deir,  and  also  the  branch 
from  Tadmor  to  Damascus,  which  the  Turkish  Government  wished 
to  have  constructed.  From  Deir  to  Bagdad  the  line  w'as  to  be  con¬ 
structed  by  the  English.  The  proposed  branch  from  Deir  to 
Aleppo  would  be  reserved  for  future  consideration.  With -this 
exception,  all  branch  lines  west  of  a  line  drawn  north  and  south 
through  Deir  should  be  reserved  for  French  enterprise,  and  all 
branch  connections  east  of  the  same  line  to  English  enterprise. 
All  the  plant  and  material  required  for  the  construction  of  the 
railw'ay  should  be  obtained  from  France  and  England  in  equal 
proportions. 

Such  were  the  proposals  of  the  English  Group,  and  moderate 
though  they  may  seem,  they  were  not  only  not  ultimately  accepted 
by  the  French  Government  in  any  form,  but  the  fact  that  they 
were  put  forward  at  all  as  a  demand  instead  of  being  accepted 
as  a  concession  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  determining  factor  in 
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the  slow  breakdown  of  the  whole  negotiations.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  not  the  French  Group  which  imposed  or  tried  to  impose 
unfair  conditions.  It  was  simply  and  solely  the  French  Foreign 
Office  under,  so  it  w'ould  seem,  the  influence  of  M.  Cambon,  the 
Ambassador  in  London.  Kightly  or  wrongly,  he  considered  that 
the  line  should  be  French,  and,  as  events  wdll  show,  not  only 
did  he  object  to  give  Great  Britain  half  participation,  as  appeared 
likely  from  his  statement  at  the  Foreign  Office  early  in  April, 
1910,  but  he  started  to  whittle  away  any  such  idea,  and  in  point 
of  fact  only  agreed  to  concessions  at  all  with  a  maximum  apparent 
amount  of  indisposition  and  regret.  These  terms,  as  outlined  bv 
the  English  Group,  were  fully  accepted  by  the  French  section, 
which  formally  asked  M.  Pichon  if  he  approved  the  programme, 
and  if  in  that  case,  as  was  hoped,  he  wmuld  take  joint  action  with 
the  British  Government  to  support  the  negotiations  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  of  the  Anglo-French  Group,  w'hich  would  then  be  definitely 
constituted  for  the  purpose. 

On  April  16th,  1910,  an  interview  of  exceptional  interest  took 
place  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay.  There  w^ere  present  M.  Pichon,  the 
then  French  Foreign  Minister,  and  representatives  of  the  two 
Groups.  Ultimately  M.  Pichon  declared  that  he  approved  the 
contemplated  arrangement  and  that  he  would  immediately  send 
M.  Cambon  the  memorandum  which  had  been  handed  to  him, 
and  would  ask  him  to  see  Sir  Edward  Grey  so  as  to  establish  a 
definite  entente  on  the  whole  question.  He  added  that  he  would 
also  send  the  suggested  arrangement  to  the  French  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople.  Finally,  he  agreed  that,  when  once  an  arrange¬ 
ment  had  been  arrived  at,  the  French  and  British  Ambassadors 
at  Constantinople  ought  to  receive  instructions  jointly  to  support 
the  demand  of  Youssouf  Said  Bey.  He  added  that  the  arrange¬ 
ment  suggested  was  consonant  wdth  both  French  and  British 
interests  in  the  part  of  Asia  Minor  which  it  affected,  and  was 
not  in  contradiction  with  any  foreign  right  over  it. 

One  would  think  that  at  last  the  goal  wms  in  sight.  There  never 
was  a  greater  illusion.  One  wnuld  have  imagined  that  all  that 
entente  diplomacy  had  to  do  was  to  present  the  joint  demand  to 
Turkey,  and  then  sound  the  trumpet  and  strike  the  drums.  It 
could  have  been  so  easily  done.  Why,  then,  was  it  not?  Why 
did  this  promising  outlook  for  securing  a  joint  Franco-British 
concession  of  the  greatest  magnitude  suddenly  fade  away  as  a 
mist  before  the  sun?  The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
M.  Cambon  had  virtually  decided  to  take  his  stand  on  the  policy 
of  all  or  nothing,  and  that  he  wished  to  claim  for  France,  and  for 
France  alone,  the  credit  of  having  secured  the  line.  If  afterwards 
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a  bone  was  thrown  to  the  dog,  that  was  another  matter,  but  it 
was  to  be  all  the  dog  was  going  to  get. 

The  full  facts  w'ere  therefore  laid  before  M.  Gambon  at  Albert 
Gate,  and  due  stress  was  laid  on  the  fact  that  it  was  a  striking 
opportunity  of  giving  an  economic  application  to  the  Franco- 
British  entente,  more  particularly  since  opportunities  of  so  doing 
had  been  so  few.  iS’or  in  fairness  to  M.  Gambon  himself  was  the 
fact  minimised  that  some  weeks  before  he  had  been  requested  to 
ask  the  Turkish  Government  for  the  concession  of  the  proposed 
line  for  France.  At  the  same  time,  M.  Gambon  was  apprised 
of  the  fact  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  approved  the  Anglo-French 
project,  and  that  he  would  be  very  pleased  to  know  that  M.  Pichon 
approved  it  also.  Indeed,  the  Foreign  Office  had  added  that  as 
soon  as  the  yiarties  were  agreed  it  would  be  necessary  to  act 
promptly  in  promoting  the  negotiations  with  Gonstantinople,  and 
that,  according  to  the  information  of  the  Foreign  Office,  Germany 
would  raise  no  objection.  On  his  part,  M.  Pichon  had  agreed, 
while  the  Turkish  Government  would,  it  was  well  known,  make 
no  objections  either.  Finally,  there  was  much  ground  for  the 
view’  that  even  the  Bagdad  Eailway  itself  was  not  hostile  to  the 
project,  as  it  would  have  been  to  the  Willcocks-Ornstein  scheme. 
In  fact,  the  general  unanimity  was  remarkable,  and  the  solitary 
note  of  criticism — if  criticism  it  can  be  called — was  contained  in 
the  suggestion  of  M.  Pichon  that  the  French  Group  should  interest 
the  Ottoman  Bank  before  applying  elsewhere. 

At  this  juncture  M.  Gambon  threw  his  bombshell,  and  never 
was  there  one  more  effective.  Apprised  of  what  had  been  happen¬ 
ing,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his  astonishment  at  the  action 
of  M.  Pichon.  He  declared  that  he  alw^ays  had  the  entire  approval 
of  the  British  Foreign  Office  in  taking  the  view  that  the  railway 
from  Bagdad  to  the  Persian  Gulf  should  be  purely  English,  while 
that  from  Homs  to  Bagdad  should  be  purely  French;  and  that, 
w'hile  the  capital  of  the  two  countries  might  be  mutually  interested 
in  the  rival  schemes,  it  had  been  unmistakably  agreed  that  this 
fact  in  no  way  implied  in  either  case  any  interference  of  the 
participating  country  with  the  control  of  its  undertaking  by  the 
other.  In  these  circumstances,  M.  Gambon  point-blank  de¬ 
clined  to  approve  of  the  proposed  arrangement,  saying  that  he 
had  always  had  in  his  mind  a  French  undertaking  and  not  an 
.Anglo-French  one ,  and  while  he  appreciated  the  embarrassing  posi¬ 
tion  which  this  point  of  view  created,  he  could  not  accept  the  con¬ 
tention  that  the  suggested  co-operation  should  establish  equal  rights 
over  the  control  and  administration  of  the  Homs-Bagdad  Bailway. 

It  was  perhaps  a  little  surprising  that  the  British  Foreign  Office 
promptly  took  M.  Gambon’s  view,  stating  that  they  recognised 
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him  as  the  mouthpiece  of  France,  and  that  they  could  do  nothing 
in  the  affair  until  matters  had  been  straightened  out  with  the 
Quai  d’Orsay.  In  fact,  Sir  Edward  Gfrey  put  it  on  record  that 
he  had  ahvays  agreed  that  the  Bagdad-Homs  line  should  be  a 
French  concession,  and  while  he  would,  of  course,  be  glad  if 
British  participation  could  be  arranged,  that  was  never  made  a 
condition  to  the  French  Government.  The  Bagdad-Persian  Gulf 
section  was  the  line  it  really  cared  about,  and  the  question  of 
foreign  participation  in  it  had  not  been  considered.  The  Foreign 
Office,  therefore,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  better 
to  keep  the  two  systems  apart. 

The  centre  of  further  negotiation  was  then  transferred  to  Paris, 
while  M.  Gambon  adhered  to  his  opinion  that  his  own  arrange¬ 
ment  was  most  calculated  to  serve  the  interests  of  France,  though 
he  seemed  amenable  to  the  idea  of  compromise.  It  was  almost 
prophetic  that  at  this  juncture  the  French  Group,  discussing  in 
melancholy  fashion  the  resolve  of  M.  Gambon  to  insist  on  France 
being  the  exclusive  master  of  the  Homs-Bagdad  Bail  way,  put 
on  record  the  following  sentiment  :  “It  should  be  recollected  that 
for  their  section,  Bagdad  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  British  are  not 
absolutely  under  the  necessity  of  seeing  us  construct  the  Homs- 
Bagdad  Eailw'ay.  They  have  already  negotiated  with  the 
Germans.  These  negotiations  are  interrupted,  but  they  may  be 
resumed,  and  on  the  day  when  Great  Britain  shall  have  agreed 
with  the  Germans  to  adjust  their  Bagdad-Persian  Gulf  line  to 
the  German  Bagdad  Eailway,  our  Homs-Bagdad  project  stands 
the  greatest  chance  possible  of  never  being  realised  at  all.” 

Still,  negotiations  went  on  for  some  little  time,  when  the 
English  Group  found  itself  speedily  driven  to  admit  a  position 
of  inferiority  in  the  proposed  joint  undertaking,  although  it  still 
struggled  to  preserve  its  Franco-British  character.  Then  the 
French  Government  put  forward  its  demands,  as  follows 
(1)  That  60  per  cent,  of  the  capital  should  be  French  and  only 
40  per  cent.  English ;  (2)  That  there  should  be  five  French 
Administrators  and  three  English ;  (3)  That  the  Director-General 
should  be  French ;  (4)  That  the  President  should  be  French ; 
(5)  That  all  orders  for  material  should  be  split  up  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  capital ;  (6)  That  the  Director-General  should 
be  assisted  by  a  British  Gonsulting  Engineer.  Naturally,  the 
British  Group  had  to  consider  these  proposals,  though  with  a  good 
deal  of  bitterness  against  the  Foreign  Office,  which  had  given 
France  a  free  hand,  particularly  since  it  had  been  apparently 
warned  long  before  the  French  Government  asked  for  the  Homs- 
Bagdnd  concession  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  an  English  Grpup 
taking  the  field.  At  the  same  time,  they  endeavoured  to  make 
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an  effort  to  save  as  much  as  possible  from  the  ruin ;  indeed,  they 
asked  either  that  the  Director-General  who  appointed  the  statf 
should  be  English,  or  that  the  whole  railway  should  be  divided 
into  two  sections,  the  mileage  of  which  should  be  as  6  to  4, 
and  that  the  longer  be  constructed  entirely  by  the  French  and  the 
shorter  by  the  English,  though  after  completion  the  two  sections 
should  be  worked  as  one  railway  under  a  joint  Board.  It  was  even 
suggested  that  if  the  French  Government  did  not  agree,  the  demand 
for  the  concession  would  be  pushed  without  Government  support.  It 
was  a  last  flicker  of  the  attempt  to  secure  something  like  equality 
of  opportunity.  Both  the  suggestions  were  abandoned,  and  joint 
proposals  were  once  more  submitted  to  the  French  Government  in 
the  hope  of  securing  favourable  consideration.  The  provisions, 
so  far  as  they  affected  Turkey,  were  unchanged,  save  that  no 
specific  date  was  fixed  for  the  redemption  of  the  shares,  and  no 
specific  division  of  the  profits  after  the  payment  of  interest  was 
put  on  record.  The  changes  were  made  in  the  measure  of  joint 
Franco-British  participation.  The  administrators  were  to  be 
French  and  English  in  the  proportion  of  four  French  and  three 
English,  while  the  Chairmanship  was  to  be  in  French  hands,  as 
well  as  the  appointment  through  him  of  the  personnel.  The 
Director-General  should  be  French,  but  have  the  assistance  of  a 
British  consulting  engineer.  The  capital  was  to  be  provided  in 
proportions  to  be  agreed  on,  but  so  as  to  assure  that  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  was  French,  and  the  same  was  to  be  the  case  with 
regard  to  all  orders  for  material.  This  satisfied  M.  Pichon, 
although,  warned  perhaps  by  experience,  he  was  less  committal 
than  previously.  He  said  he  would  ask  the  advice  of  M.  Bompard, 
the  Minister  at  Constantinople.  His  caution  was  justified. 
M.  Bompard,  reflecting  very  much  the  same  point  of  view  as 
M.  Cambon,  also  raised  difficulties,  not  merely  on  the  way  of 
carrying  out  the  scheme,  but  on  the  principle  of  the  scheme  itself. 
The  Group  may  have  been  surprised,  but  they  were  not  deterred. 
As  it  was  their  Ambassador  who  raised  the  difficulty,  the  French 
promoters  officially  requested  that  the  objections  of  M.  Bompard, 
when  formulated  seriatim,  might  be  submitted  to  them  for  refuta¬ 
tion,  and  this  was  done.  His  objections  could  be  summarised 
as  follows  : — 

(1)  That  the  Homs-Bagdad  Railway  would  not  pay. 

(2)  That  the  Turks  wanted  but  one  railway  to  Bagdad,  namely, 
the  German  line,  which  was  the  only  one  that  had  any  strategical 
value. 

(3)  That  the  Turks  would  never  give  a  guarantee  for  a  railway 
which  ran  parallel  to  a  line  already  guaranteed  by  them. 

(4)  That  the  Turks  would  never  allow  the  English  to  obtain 
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a  footing  in  Mesopotamia  or  to  build  a  railway  from  Bagdad 
to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

(5)  That  the  Germans  would  be  strongly  opposed  to  a  French 
railway  between  Homs  and  Bagdad. 

The  Group  proceeded  promptly  and  energetically  to  demolish 
these  objections.  They  pointed  out  that  while  the  railway  might 
not  pay  initially,  it  would  speedily  be  remunerative,  and  that  lo 
meet  this  objection  the  American  system  of  construction  could 
be  adopted,  and  the  line  could  be  improved  as  traffic  developed. 
In  fact,  the  railway  could  be  built  for  T4,000  a  mile,  between 
Homs  and  Bagdad,  which,  over  a  distance  of  500  miles,  would 
represent  an  expenditure  of  two  millions  sterling  only,  to  which 
might  be  added  T‘300,000  for  interest  during  construction  and 
contingencies  and  incidental  expenses.  Moreover,  Sir  William 
Willcocks  had  estimated  the  net  profit  of  the  railway  at  TTllO.OOO 
a  year,  or  sufficient  to  pay  4|  per  cent,  on  the  gross  capital.  As 
to  the  second  objection,  the  Group  denied  its  truth  in  unqualified 
language,  whilst  as  to  the  third  point  stress  was  laid  on  the  fact 
that  the  Turkish  Public  Works  Department,  as  well  as  the 
Ministry  of  Finance,  had  both  approved  a  guarantee  system  as 
opposed  to  the  kilometric  guarantee  basis,  and  there  was  no  reason 
to  believe  they  had  changed  their  sentiments. 

The  fourth  objection  was  left  to  the  British  Foreign  Office, 
while  the  fifth  was  met  by  the  assertion  that  the  Germans  had  long 
since  indicated  that  they  would  not  object  to  an  essentially  Turkish 
enterprise. 

To  his  credit,  M.  Pichon  was  not  wholly  biassed  by 
M.  Bompard,  although  he  still  further  modified  the  attitude  of  his 
Government.  He  did,  however,  agree  that  it  should  be  made 
known  to  the  Turkish  Government  that  the  Quai  d’Orsay  did  not 
object  to  their  continuing  the  negotiations  with  Youssouf  Said  Bey. 
With  this  the  Group  had  to  be  satisfied,  but  it  was  obvious  that 
little  could  be  done  with  an  Ambassador  who  was  now  objecting 
to  a  scheme  for  which  he  himself  in  the  past  had  asked  a  con¬ 
cession.  The  matter  therefore  drifted.  France  was  poorly  served — 
at  least  that  is  the  view  of  many  who  know  M.  Bompard’s  record 
— by  her  diplomatic  representative,  and  whatever  the  attitude  of 
the  Turkish  Government,  the  scheme  merited  greater  considera¬ 
tion  than  befell  it,  for  it  was  practically  shelved  in  the  face  of 
the  mildest  objection.  Much  bad  been  made  of  the  alleged 
hostility  of  Germany  with  its  possible  consequences,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  this  was  a  pure  fiction.  Sufficient  interchange  of 
unofficial  communications  had  passed  between  the  promoters  and 
the  authorised  representatives  of  the  Bagdad  Eailway  not  only 
to  controvert  this  view,  but  to  establish  the  exact  contrary. 
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Against  Government  apathy  commercial  enterprise  and  activity 
work  unavailingly.  The  Group  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  “stone-walled.”  They  ceased  their  efforts,  and  a  new  railway 
development  by  Germany  in  the  Aleppo  district  speedily  reduced 
even  the  warmest  supporters  of  the  Homs-Bagdad  line  to  realise 
the  impossibility  of  carrying  it  into  effect. 

Yet  they  may  well  have  wondered  why  France  thus  weakly 
permitted  the  sterilisation  of  her  Syrian  railway  system ;  why 
she  was  induced  practically  to  abandon  the  Hinterland  of  Northern 
Palestine  proper,  to  leave  as  termini  the  towns  of  Damascus, 
Homs,  and  the  rest,  instead  of  regarding  them  as  potential  points 
for  future  extension.  There  may  have  been  motives  actuating 
this  self-imposed  curtailment  of  commercial  development  and 
national  influence.  In  that  case,  all  that  can  be  said  is  that 
they  are  not  very  evident  or  comprehensible.  Nor  is  the  point  of 
view  of  the  British  Foreign  Office  quite  easy  to  understand.  No 
doubt  the  desire  to  concentrate  all  effort  on  the  railway  between 
Bagdad  and  the  Persian  Gulf  was  quite  natural  and  legitimate, 
but  was  not  the  cautious  concentration  excessive  ?  It  may  be  said 
that  the  Foreign  Office  had  no  choice,  and  that  when  it  once 
discovered  that  PVance  as  a  nation  wanted  the  Homs-Bagdad 
concern  for  itself,  and  would  only  grant  to  British  interests  a 
minimum  of  participation,  against  equivalent  consideration  for 
French  interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf  line,  it  was  compelled,  by 
virtue  of  its  own  exclusive  policy  in  the  one  case,  to  adopt  a  self- 
denying  attitude  in  regard  to  the  other.  One  can  only  regret  that 
this  policy  of  self-denial  and  concentration  has  been  shown  by  the 
terms  of  the  Anglo-Turkish  agreement  regarding  the  Persian  Gulf 
railway  and  other  matters  not  to  have  justified  its  sponsors.  Not 
only  does  this  section  of  the  line  not  become  British  without 
admixture  of  foreign  capital,  but  all  we  secure  is  the  power  to 
object  to  its  construction^  and  this  leaves  the  whole  question 
still  open,  for  in  time  to  come  the  railway  will  assuredly  be 
built.  We  have,  therefore,  made  exceptional  sacrifices  to  attain 
relatively  humble  results,  for  be  it  recollected  the  Homs-Bagdad 
railway  was  one  of  the  direct  routes  to  India  and  the  Mid-East. 

In  diplomacy,  as  in  life  generally,  errors  are  seldom  reparable. 
It  is  true  that  a  section  of  the  German  Press  would  appear,  despite 
the  recent  conclusion  of  the  Franco-German  understanding  regard¬ 
ing  the  railways  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  from  which  the  Homs- 
Bagdad  line  is  omitted,  to  consider  that  this  may  be  still  revived. 
No  doubt  the  railway  will  some  day  be  built  as  it  is  needed.  The 
diplomatic  bungle  has,  however,  spoiled  the  chances  of  its  being 
constructed  either  by  French  or  by  Franco-British  interests.  It 
will  doubtless  be  the  enterprising  German  who  will  profit  by 
our  mistake.  Francis  Aldridge. 
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As  1  write,  Consols  are  at  75,  and  German  3’s  at  77^,  i.e.,  at 
3  per  cent.  Consols  are  equal  to  90,  whereas  the  German  Imperial 
Loan  is  at  77^.  Mr.  Archibald  Hurd’s  Paper  in  the  June 
PoRTNiGHTLY  Beview  raises  the  hair  by  means  of  the  price  of 
Consols  once  more,  which  are  quoted  now  at  75,  whereas  they 
were  at  an  average  price  of  88^  ten  years  ago.  We  are  not 
told  that  the  “New  Finance”  is  the  cause  of  the  reduction,  but 
the  suggestion  is  thought  enough.  Is  not  this  comparison,  with 
German  3’s  for  instance,  a  better  measure  of  our  public  credit 
than  such  an  equivocal  reference  to  the  internal  history  of  Consols, 
investments  in  which  are  affected  by  all  the  winds  of  commercial 
as  well  as  political  life?  That  the  suggestion  of  danger  should 
come  from  Mr.  Hurd,  who  is  never  tired  of  advocating  expendi¬ 
ture  on  unremunerative  objects,  is  a  treat  :  a  specimen  of  financial 
criticism,  and  “how  she  is  wTote.” 

I  can  sympathise  wdth  Mr.  Hurd  when  he  points  a  finger  at 
fast  advancing  expenditure ;  but  am  not  bound  to  agree  with  his 
pretty  scorn  of  a  report  by  the  National  Liberal  Federation  of 
ten  years  ago.  Yet,  one  may  be  allowed  to  point  out  to  so  clever 
a  critic,  who  makes  the  end  of  his  article  to  contradict  his  opening, 
that  it  might  well  be  that  the  N.L.F.  should  condemn  expenditure 
of  1900  to  1905  say,  and  predict  “national  bankruptcy,”  too, 
when  it  was  a  vital  part  of  a  system  of  government,  wasteful  and 
weak,  and  of  an  expenditure  spent  in  large  part  on  unremunerative 
objects.  What,  for  instance,  had  the  Balfour  Administration 
done  to  develop  the  social  life  of  the  people?  And  yet,  from  1895 
to  1905,  the  annual  expenditure  had  risen  from  TlOl  to  T152 
millions  (and  if  we  average  the  war  expenditure  for  the  period,  the 
ten  years,  the  increase  was  equal  to  T66  millions  a  year).  There 
is  spending  and  spending,  in  short ;  and  we  have  to  consider  what 
has  been  done,  as  well  as  the  amount  spent.  However,  it  has  to 
be  remarked  that  the  increase  in  the  total  of  expenditure  is  a 
matter  for  grave  consideration.  Mr.  Hurd,  apparently,  is  not 
conversant  with  the  simple  mysteries  of  the  public  accounts,  and 
puts  down  the  expenditure  for  1905  as  £151 ’7  millions,  omitting 
altogether  the  £8  millions  on  capital,  which  was  spent  to  the 
tune  of  £7  millions  on  naval  and  military  objects.  But  he  fears 
not  expenditure,  probably,  but  expenditure  in  the  hands  of  a 
Liberal  Government,  which  does  not  spend  43|  per  cent,  of  the 
total  expenditure  on  armaments  without  internal  amelioration. 
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or  nearly  51  per  cent,  of  its  tax  revenue  for  those  objects,  as 
the  Government  of  1905.  Expenditure  since  1905  has  gone  up 
from  A‘152  millions  to  £'210  millions  nearly  (and  indeed  more  than 
that,  when  the  reduced  Debt  charge  is  considered) ;  but  all  the 
current  capital  expenditure  on  armaments  is  included  in  that  total. 
There  is,  too,  the  analysis  of  the  objects  by  which  the  increase 
is  accounted  for,  w’hen  we  find  that  £21  millions  and  over  are 
incurred  for  services  which  are  new,  and  diffuse  a  comfort  among 
the  people,  and  a  prosperity  among  the  small-shopkeeper  class 
and  others  which  is  very  gratifying,  and  will  probably  be  appre¬ 
ciated  and  acknowledged  the  more  as  the  days  fly.  Still  the  total 
is  large,  very  large  when  we  look  back  to  Cobden’s  “model 
Budget  ”  of  £60  millions  ;  large  when  compared  with  recent  totals, 
and  should  be  considered  and  reconsidered.  I  am  aware  that  we 
are  told  w^e  can  afford  it,  as  our  national  wealth  is  vastly  more 
than  it  was;  but  the  larger  part  of  the  total,  even  though  the 
Post  Office  is  made  to  produce  revenue  unjustly,  has  to  be  met 
by  taxation,  most  men  will  grumble  at  paying,  and  the  collection 
of  £171  millions  nearly  this  year  will,  of  course,  cause  irritation, 
and  should  do  so,  but  not  overmuch.  Is  the  pace  too  fast?  But 
it  is  not  for  Mr.  Hurd  to  complain,  who  is  ordering  a  Navy,  appar¬ 
ently  to  cope  with  German,  Austrian,  and  Italian  navies  combined, 
nay,  with  the  whole  world  on  the  water ! — solicitous  for  expendi¬ 
ture  on  a  Navy,  but  without  an  eye  to  see  the  needs  of  the  people 
at  home — his  eye  is  on  the  vasty  deep  alone,  deep  as  his  insular 
prejudices. 

Mr.  Hurd  complains  of  expenditure,  but  urges  that  w^e  are 
“being  reduced  to  a  position  of  hopeless  inferiority”  for  want  of 
a  larger  Navy.  Appealing  to  the  abstract  as  Caesar,  in  1905  we 
spent  £36'8  millions  (£33'3  in  1906),  and  now"  we  budget  for 
£51'5  millions;  but  w'e  are  “being  reduced,”  cries  Mr.  Hurd. 
Should  not  his  name  be  Leech?  Is  there  not  a  something  here 
which,  on  principles  of  common  sense,  requires  a  change  of 
medicine?  Is  it  not  quite  apparent  that  large  drafts  of  expendi¬ 
ture  will  not  lessen  the  rivalry?  or  is  Mr.  Hurd  prepared,  in  cool 
times  of  peace,  to  advocate  spending  to  “national  bankruptcy” 
in  out-rivalling  other  nations  in  building  ships  and  drilling  soldiers? 
Talk  of  forcing  up  expenditure  by  “artificial  means” — this  of  local 
grants — w"hat  is  Mr.  Hurd’s  mission  but  to  hurt  the  nation  by 
an  artificial  flotation  of  ghosts? — never  an  attempt  to  get  the 
nations  to  stop  the  plain  folly  of  the  reckless  race  in  armaments. 

Mr.  Hurd  is  out  looking  for  w"ar,  and  were  he  to  get  his  way 
would  find  it ;  but  a  civilised  nation  does  not  live  by  war ;  it  looks 
for  peace,  and  happily  war  is  becoming  the  rare  exception.  Mr. 
Hurd  wants  the  nations  to  live  in  a  state  of  war,  or  preparation 
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for  it,  which  is  only  a  degree  less  disastrous.  From  this  position 
almost  inhuman,  and  certainly  barbaric,  he  cries,  “How  shall  we 
pay  for  war?”  and  plunges  us  once  again  into  the  platitudes  of 
those  who  tell  us  that  a  tax  on  income  and  on  inheritance  (which 
is  regarded,  forsooth,  as  an  income-tax)  should  be  reserved  exclu¬ 
sively,  or  almost  so,  for  war-time.  It  follows  that  such  taxes 
would  only  be  levied  occasionally,  and  we  are  faced  with  an 
alternative  method  of  raising  the  revenue,  say  ninety-eight  years 
out  of  a  hundred !  But  what  valid  objection  is  there  against 
imposing  taxation  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  the  individual — 
measured  by  his  income?  The  only  alternative  proposed  is  a 
taxation  which  shall  put  commerce  in  shackles,  provoke  the 
nations,  and  mulct  the  individual,  not  according  to  his  means, 
but  in  proportion  to  his  needs  for  consumption  of  some  kind. 

In  his  attempt  to  sweep  all  the  spare  cash  of  the  British  people 
into  the  sieve  of  warlike  expenditure,  Mr.  Hurd  has  a  tilt  at  what 
he  calls  the  upsetting  of  the  “traditional  balance  of  equality 
between  direct  and  indirect  taxation.”  “Traditional”  and 
“equality”!  Are  the  traditions  of  our  past  taxation  a  pride  to 
Mr.  Hurd,  or  only  when  he  is  doing  the  work  of  war  purveyors, 
unconsciously  no  doubt?  Is  50  per  cent,  of  each  sort  of  taxes 
his  idea  of  equality?  If  so,  may  I  deferentially  suggest  that  he 
might  find  instruction  in  some  exercises,  refurbishing  his  arith¬ 
metic,  and  stimulating  his  deft  skill  with  the  pen  by  a  closer 
attention  to  the  facts  of  the  case?  Is  50  per  cent,  of  indirect 
taxation  anything  like  a  taxation  of  citizens  with  due  regard  to 
the  distribution  of  wealth?  That  is  a  problem,  and  it  does  not 
include  factors  of  disturbance  and  gravity  which  are  inevitably 
associated  with  it,  and  conditioning  the  solution  and  answer. 
Even  now,  as  many  of  us  think,  and  believe  we  can  show,  the 
quota  from  indirect  taxation  is  heavier  than  the  Treasury  calculates 
it,  and  every  pound  thus  raised  is  an  infraction  of  principles  to 
which  all  would  pay  formal  court.  Is  not  Mr.  Hurd’s  objection 
really  of  a  different  character?  The  “traditions”  of  taxing  in 
this  country  are  not  of  sweet  savour  to  an  honest  man  :  from  a 
transaction  which  took  place  in  1660,  by  which  the  Court  of  Wards 
and  Liveries  was  abolished,  feudal  dues  on  estates  excused,  and 
an  Excise  granted,  to  such  a  misconceived  measure  as  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Bates  Act  of  1896,  these  traditions  tell  of  the  strong  made 
easy  and  the  burden  of  the  weak  made  heavier.  Equity  !  in  that 
tradition  !  The  less  Mr.  Hurd  or  anybody  speaks  of  equity  in 
such  a  connection  the  wiser  he  will  be.  I  am  aware  that  he  is 
writing  with  a  specific  reference  to  income-tax.  To  1842  those 
who  set  the  tone  of  opinion  had  assiduously  taught  the  crowd 
so  as  to  make  it  accept  palpably  unjust  fiscal  laws.  It  has  taken 
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US  nearly  the  span  of  a  man’s  life  gradually  to  emancipate  our 
people’s  thoughts  from  such  a  “tradition”  as  Mr.  Hurd  would 
suggest  was  equitable,  whereas  the  traditionary  fiscal  position  w'as 
quite  indefensible  on  equitable  principles.  Peel  and  Gladstone, 
Goschen  and  Harcourt,  had  to  free  people  from  the  “tradition” 
gradually,  until  Mr.  Asquith  was  privileged  to  declare  that  the 
Income  Tax  is  not  a  temporary  impost,  kept  on  the  list  in  the 
expectation  of  war  momentarily,  but  a  permanent  engine  for 
revenue  purposes.  The  form  of  such  a  tax,  all  direct  taxes  indeed, 
are  ungrateful  to  a  man  who  at  the  same  time  deprecates  old-age 
pensions,  education,  insurance,  and  all  expenditure  of  that  kind, 
and  would  spend  twice  as  much  on  the  Navy.  His  instinct  is 
true.  A  direct  tax  of  any  kind  is  not  a  soothing  syrup ;  it  irritates, 
and  hence  tends  to  a  more  deliberate  expenditure  of  public  money. 
]\Ir.  Hurd  can  easily  anticipate  a  closer  questioning  of  expenditure 
if  the  taxes  are  to  be  permanently  and  predominately  direct  in 
form  and  incidence.  But  that  form  is,  palpably,  a  virtue  and  not 
a  vice.  The  bill  will  come  home  to  those  who  issue  orders ;  and 
half-pay  officers  who  form  Navy  Leagues  with  their  friends  will 
then  breathe  less  fire  and  slaughter.  We  may  hope,  faintly  at 
least,  for  “a  good  time  coming,  boys.” 

Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  proposals  for  the  reform  of  our  taxation, 
disclosed  on  the  4th  of  May,  and  modified  on  the  22nd  June,  are 
now  known  generally,  in  outline  at  least.  There  is  a  misconcep¬ 
tion  respecting  the  proposed  graduation  of  the  super-income-tax 
which  should  be  removed.  It  will  be  calculated  as  follow's  : — 

Take  an  Income  of  £'10,0q(J  ;  the  ordinary  Income  Tax)  _  g' 

at  l.s.  3d.  (now)...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...J 

Suitfv-Tar. — Allow  first  £2, .500. 

£  .s.  d.  £  ,s.  d. 

Then,  500  at  0  5  =  10  8  4 

1,000  ,,0  7  =  20  3  4 

1,000  ,,  0  0  =  37  10  0 

1,(X)0  „  0  11  =  45  16  8 

1,000  „  1  1  =  54  3  4 

1,0(K)  „  1  3  =  62  10  0 

2,000  „  1  4  =  133  6  8  ...  372  18  4 

(On  the  1913  Scale,  £758  (is.  Sd.)  Income  Tax  Total  ...  997  18  4 

Why  the  graduation  of  the  super-tax  should  stop  at  £9,000  and 
upwards  is  not  clear ;  it  is  obvious  that  a  man  who  has  £100,000 
can  afford  to  pay  more  than  the  £9,000  citizen.  The  very  large 
incomes,  once  more,  escape  a  due  contribution  to  the  revenue; 
they  can  afford  a  larger  quota  plainly,  and  just  as  plainly  now 
as  before  they  will  contribute  a  smaller  quota,  have  to  make  a 
very  much  easier  sacrifice.  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  will 
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find  this  matter  one  of  the  things  they  must  tackle  ;  and  it  would  ^ 
be  surprising  if  an  educated  electorate  were  to  allow  so  palpable 
a  wrong  to  remain  much  longer. 

We  reach  the  heart  of  the  Budget  of  1914  with  this  matter. 
Nearly  £9  millions  more  revenue  than  last  year’s  yield  (1913-14) 
were  required  to  meet  the  estimated  expenditure  for  1914-15.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  always  with  the  assent  of  the  Cabinet,  we  must 
understand,  proposes  to  raise  that  by  the  reform  of  the  Income-Tax 
and  the  Inheritance  Duties — without  altering  any,  still  less  impos¬ 
ing  any  new.  Customs  or  Excise  duties.  That  is  a  course  as  bold 
as  it  is  wise,  prudent,  and  just.  I  have  referred  already  to  the 
wisdom  and  prudence  of  imposing  taxation  directly.  As  for  the 
justice  of  this  course  (speaking  generally,  without  any  reference 
to  the  scheme  of  graduation  adopted),  it  may  be  admitted  readily 
that  the  additional  taxation  to  be  borne  is  such  as  to  make  it  ' 
weighty.  A  high  expenditure  must  involve  a  heavy  tax;  that  is 
the  moral,  which  should  be  stowed  safely  in  the  heart.  But  it 
may  be  demonstrated  also  that  on  the  principle  of  equality  of 
sacrifice  this  disposition  of  the  taxes  is  correct.  I  have  made  a 
careful  calculation  before  the  production  of  this  Budget,  that  after 
the  legislation  of  1909-10  the  sacrifice  demanded  of  the  taxpayer 
was  almost  uniformly  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  amount  of  income. 

A  working  man  and  his  family  who  have  an  income  of  20s.  or  22s. 
a  week,  if  the  father  takes  beer  or  other  taxed  drink,  and  tobacco, 
will  contribute  from  2s.  Id.  to  2s.  3d.  a  week  to  the  revenue, 
probably.  When  several  millionaires  in  the  peerage,  in  the  City, 
or  elsewhere,  are  taxed  to  the  tune  of  10^  to  11  per  cent,  of  their 
incomes  there  will  be  time  enough  to  investigate  their  complaints, 
and  think  how  they  may  be  supplied  with  an  occasional  dinner. 
Equity!  Yes  indeed,  that  is  the  question,  and  not  whether  the 
taxation  is  in  proportion  of  60  to  40  indirect,  or  any  other  figure; 
and  we  shall  wait  for  arguments,  valid  arguments,  to  confute  this. 

As  much  is  said  to  the  effect  that  the  Inheritance  or  Death 
Duties  are  a  form  of  income-tax,  for  which  premiums  of  insurance 
have  to  be  paid,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  such  premiums  are 
not  a  tax,  but  a  voluntary  payment.  Then,  as  for  the  payment  of 
these  duties,  they  are  not  payable  until  the  owner  of  the  estate 
has  done  wdth  the  need  for  silver  and  gold.  If  it  is  replied  that 
the  successors  are  deprived  of  so  much  by  the  duties,  the  answer 
is  forcible,  as  put  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  1894  by 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  when  he  said  that  in  strictness  the  successors 
are  deprived  of  nothing  ;  for  if  a  son  inherits  an  estate  aggregating 
to  dG100,000,  at  4  per  cent.,  his  succession  is  to  the  ^96,000  both 
legally  and  equitably,  and  he  never  receives  the  full  ,-£100,000. 
Again,  if  he  reply  that  but  for  the  Death  Duties  he  would  inherit 
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^*100,000,  that  may  be  admitted,  of  course,  without  any  question 
against  the  equity  of  the  charge.  The  owner,  however,  has 
enjoyed  the  estate  to  his  death  without  any  extra  income  or 
inheritance  tax. 

Dr.  Spooner,  Warden  of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  Lord  Esher, 
have  been  prominent  among  those  who  have  advanced  the  view  that 
high  direct  taxes,  such  as  the  proposed  new  rates  of  income  and 
inheritance  taxes,  destroy  capital,  and  react  to  the  detriment  of 
the  working  classes  chiefly.  That  is  a  very  interesting  position, 
though  the  sympathy  which  it  argues  may  not  be  so  real  as 
apparent.  In  the  first  place,  all  taxation  involves  a  cutting  off 
somewhere.  Then  as  for  this  allegation,  one  is  glad  to  have  it, 
for  it  involves  the  admission  that  though  the  well-to-do  person 
pays  the  tax  to  the  collector  he  is  not  left  in  a  destitute  condition  ; 
no,  his  heart  goes  out  to  the  poor  fellow,  the  gardener  who  has  to 
be  dispensed  with  in  consequence  of  this  last  imposition  !  But 
is  it  so  certain  that  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  imposition  of  these 
taxes  falls  on  the  workman  only,  or  chiefly?  Conceivably,  the 
imposition  may  cause  a  displacement  of  labour  in  some  cases ; 
in  most  cases  where  many  are  employed  that  is  not  probable ; 
but  again,  the  question  must  be  asked  whether  the  displacement 
will  not  lead  to  greater  equity.  And  in  short,  if  the  present 
quotas  of  taxation  can  be  shown  to  be  inequitable,  and  would  be 
more  just  were  they  placed  on  a  different  basis,  then  fiat  justitia, 
runt  coelum.  The  displacement  will  be  temporary,  the  equity 
will  be  a  gain  to  rejoice  in.  Is  it  not  also  i)ardonable  to  point  out 
that  the  alternative  to  these  proposals  to  raise  the  revenue 
required  is  some  form  of  indirect  duties ;  and  on  that  issue  the 
justice  of  the  proceeding  may  be  challenged  boldly. 

Public  form  and  private  conviction  rise  before  the  imagination 
in  this  connection.  The  argument  just  referred  to  against  these 
severer  forms  of  direct  taxes,  especially  the  suggestion  that  the 
lx)or  will  suffer,  is  a  case  in  point.  That  of  capital  is  not  worth 
discussion  if  it  can  be  shown,  as  I  believe,  that  the  alternative 
is  a  worse  ill.  No  one  desires  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
savings,  of  capital,  but  it  is  somewhat  amusing  to  have  this 
matter  raised  when  the  true  objection  is  the  unwillingness  of  the 
natural  man  to  pay  up.  Any  stick  is  good  enough  to  beat  that 
dog — the  reforming  Liberal  Government  which  dares  to  rifle  the 
pockets  of  the  rich,  who  have  been  the  very  persons  who 
demanded  much  of  the  expenditure  to  meet  which  these  taxes  are 
imposed  or  increased.  To  hurt  a  hair  of  their  heads  is,  happily,  a 
thing  that  not  a  supporter  of  the  Cabinet  desires,  and  they  believe 
those  hairs  need  not  be  ruffled  at  all ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
true  that  for  years  in  the  ranks  of  intelligent  citizens  of  a  toilsome 
VOL.  xcvi.  N.S.  0 
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life  the  conviction  and  resolution  have  grown  firm,  and  firmer 
that  a  juster  and  larger  contribution  to  expenditure  shall  be 
required  of  the  rich.  Some  of  the  subjects  of  the  Treasury’s 
careful  attention  to-day  have  foreseen  that  an  extension  of  the 
franchise  would  precipitate  such  a  consequence.  The  day  has 
arrived  ;  and  it  would  puzzle  many  learned  wardens  of  our  colleges 
to  show  that  the  day  is  too  early  when  the  face  of  Equity  shall 
smile  on  the  toiling  millions. 

The  1914  Budget,  as  embodied  in  the  Finance  Bill,  will  leave 
the  graduation  of  the  Income  Tax  improved,  but  very  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  The  Income  Tax  requires  thorough  treatment,  much  as 
the  Inheritance  Duties  got  at  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  hand  in 
1894.  That  foundation  has  enabled  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  together  in  three  steps  to  graduate  the  Estate  Duty  (and 
indeed  the  Legacy  and  Succession  Duties)  in  such  a  way  as  to 
appeal  to  one’s  sense  of  symmetry,  and  yet  to  do  substantial 
justice.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  large  amount  of  evasion 
of  duty  goes  on  now.  That  is  a  question  wLich  deserves  atten¬ 
tion,  if  there  is  any  suggestion  to  be  drawn  from  the  records  of 
the  Estate  Duty  since  1894.  But  the  form  of  the  graduation  is 
now  much  better  than  that  of  the  Income  Tax  will  be.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  will  still  leave  that  graduation  a  thing  of  shreds 
and  patches.  In  1906  Sir  Henry  Primrose  told  the  Dilke  Com¬ 
mittee  that  Somerset  House  afforded  no  room  to  graduate  the 
tax  directly  ;  but  since  that  day  the  Excise  has  gone  to  the  Custom 
House,  and  we  should  now  be  told  to  expect  better  things.  As 
left  in  this  Finance  Bill,  we  have  first  an  exemption  of  £160, 
then  a  series  of  abatements  from  £161  to  £700,  a  discrimination 
between  earned  and  unearned  incomes,  the  graduation  of  charge 
on  earned  incomes,  beginning  only  when  the  income  exceeds 
£1,000,  but  of  course  with  the  virtual  graduation  by  means  of 
those  abatements — a  complication  which  should  be  removed  at  the 
Treasury’s  earliest  date.  The  unearned  incomes,  which  at  first 
were  to  be  subject  to  the  standard  rate  of  charge  for  1914-15  of 
Is.  4d.  in  the  £  (now  Is.  3d.),  from  £161  to  £2,500,  where  super¬ 
tax  will  be  charged  for  any  higher  figure,  have  now  been  made 
more  easy  between  £161  and  £300,  which  will  be  at  the  shilling 
rate,  and  between  £300  and  £500  at  the  Is.  2d.  rate ;  and  yet, 
looked  upon  as  a  whole,  these  very  concessions,  welcomed  as 
they  will  be,  are  only  additional  patches  on  a  ragged  scheme  of 
graduation.  We  need,  and  we  ought  to  get  without  delay,  without 
avoidable  delay,  a  graduation  of  income-tax  done  deliberately  and 
systematically.  Personally,  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  will  be  done 
when  a  Government  has  the  courage  to  face  the  problem  of 
abolishing  the  remaining  duties  on  foodstuffs,  which  will  involve. 
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piobiibly,  the  formidable  task  of  imposing  income-tax  once  more 
on  incomes  of  ii80  or  1;100.  Whenever  that  is  done  there  will 
be  kicking  of  a  vigorous  kind,  even  by  thousands  of  those  who  will 
benefit  by  the  change.  When  courage  comes  to  that  sticking- 
point,  and  justice  is  allowed  to  prevail,  even  “collection  at  the 
source”  will  not  be  allowed  to  hinder  the  complete  and  direct 
graduation  of  our  income-tax. 

The  Budget  statement  of  May  4th  was  lacking,  deliberately 
lacking,  in  a  detailed  review  of  the  past  year’s  working,  whether 
on  the  revenue  or  expenditure  side.  The  reason  for  that  was 
quite  apparent,  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  wished  to  gain 
time  for  his  exposition  of  the  proposed  grants  to  local  taxation. 
Yet  it  was  regrettable.  The  House  of  Commons  at  best,  even  with 
the  added  Committee  on  Estimates,  does  not  examine  and  control 
the  public  finances  and  accounts  to  the  degree  that  is  desirable. 
Picturesque  details  about  the  revenue  might  be  spared  indeed, 
yet  a  formal  review  of  the  chief  heads  will  be  desirable  in  any 
financial  statement.  As  for  the  expenditure  side  of  the  balance 
sheet,  it  is  surprising  that  so  little  was  said  in  the  earlier  financial 
discussions  on  the  reduction  of  the  Debt  charge  in  relation  to  the 
voted  expenditure.  Since  1907  the  charge  for  the  Debt  has  been 
reduced  from  T29  millions  to  now ;  and,  of  course,  when 

totals  only  are  regarded,  the  increase  in  expenditure  is  disguised 
and  made  to  look  smaller  than  it  is.  The  rough  total  in  1904-5 
was  lil51‘7  millions ;  it  is  estimated  at  £207  in  1914-15,  or  about 
30  per  cent,  higher ;  but  if  we  take  the  voted  expenditure,  which 
was  £'93‘5  millions  in  1904-5,  and  is  now  estimated  at  £171'3 
millions,  we  see  a  growth  of  over  83  per  cent.  Of  the  grand  total 
of  £207  millions  the  expenditure  on  warlike  arms  and  war  debt 
provided  for  amounts  to  £104  millions.  Having  said  that  of 
expenditure,  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  Government  have  some 
cogent  reasons  for  a  reduction  of  the  charge  for  debt.  Had  that 
been  done  while  piling  up  debt,  the  objections  heard  would  have 
'much  more  force ;  but  on  any  basis  of  computation  (and  I  cannot 
stay  to  discuss  this  at  this  point)  the  present  Government  has 
good  ground  for  congratulating  the  country  on  the  large  blocks 
of  debt  cancelled  during  the  past  nine  years.  Still,  in  judging 
of  expenditure  and  its  volume,  a  reduction  of  the  charge  for  debt 
is  apt  to  hide  from  some  the  movements  of  the  spending  depart¬ 
ments.  In  this  connection  it  is  imperative  that  w^e  remember 
how  £21  millions  of  the  expenditure  to-day  is  on  the  new  services 
of  Old-Age  Pensions,  Labour  Exchanges,  and  Insurance  : 
a  policy  which  may  be  met  by  a  yea  or  a  nay,  but  makes  com¬ 
parison  impossible  when  the  costs  are  not  allowed  for. 

The  proposed  alterations  of  taxation  are  designed  to  produce 
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jE6'1  millions  in  1914^15,  and  iill'4  millions  the  following  year. 
As  for  the  former  amount,  that  with  the  increasing  yield  of  taxes 
on  the  old  basis,  and  the  1;1  million  from  the  Debt  Charge  will 
so  it  is  anticipated,  bring  the  £9  millions  required  to  cover  the 
grand  total  of  i;207  millions,  and  leave  a  nominal  balance, 
£125,000,  in  hand.  Let  us  hope  that  the  supplementary  estimates 
next  spring  will  be  quite  moderate.  The  estimate  of  addition  to 
revenue  for  1915-16  is  more  interesting,  and  the  total  of  £ir4 
millions  is  to  consist  of  T2‘8  millions  from  Death  Duties,  £‘3  l 
millions  from  Income-Tax  (including  £470,000  from  Foreign 
Investments),  and  of  £5' 5  millions  from  Super-Income-Tax;  but 
this  last  item  includes  about  a  million  of  arrears,  leaving  £4' 5 
millions  for  a  permanent  addition  by  the  further  graduation  of  the 
super-tax.  Treasury  estimates  are  cautious,  and  now  admitted 
so  this  year,  and  though  the  financial  year  opens  with  a  clear 
check  to  the  long-continued  buoyancy  of  trade,  which  is  still  at 
a  very  high  level,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  new  revenue 
will  be  secured.  Apart  from  the  question  of  sacrifice  demanded 
from  the  individual  taxpayer,  it  is  impossible  to  dissociate  the 
matter,  the  form  and  source  of  the  taxation  and  revenue  from 
the  leading  objects  which  call  for  it.  If  the  £207  millions  of 
expenditure  for  1914-15  is  large,  it  includes  new  grants  to  local 
authorities  amounting  to  about  £2  millions.  It  touches  grants 
which  in  the  aggregate  reach  between  £24  and  £25  millions.  In 
this  Paper  it  will  be  impossible  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
proposed  grants,  but  we  know  that  this  and  following  years, 
according  to  the  scheme,  golden  showers  from  Whitehall  will  be 
wafted  over  the  United  Kingdom  in  aid  of  the  Poor  Law,  Police, 
roads,  public  health,  elementary  education,  criminal  prosecutions, 
mental  deficiency,  reformatories,  and  so  forth  in  England  and 
Wales ;  and  equivalent  grants  made  to  Scotland  and  Ireland  on 
the  Goschen  basis  of  80 — 11 — 9  per  cent,  respectively.  This 
subject  requires  a  paper  to  itself  to  elucidate  the  arcana  in  which 
the  financial  connection  of  national  and  local  taxation  lies — almost 
buried — so  little  is  it  popularly  understood.  The  postponement 
of  some  new  grants  this  year  cannot  fail  to  disappoint  local 
authorities. 

But  the  form  of  Clause  13  of  the  Finance  Bill  reminds  us  of 
a  matter  of  great  moment  touching  these  grants,  viz.,  that  it  is 
proposed  to  adapt  the  valuation  of  land  under  the  Finance  Act 
of  1909-10  to  rating  purposes  by  reducing  the  capital  values  there 
fixed  to  annual  for  rating  purposes,  and  then  separating  the  rate¬ 
able  value  into  two  parts  of  site  and  improvement  values,  which 
may,  conceivably,  be  subjected  to  differential  rates.  On  this  last 
point  we  wait  for  enlightenment  when  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel 
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produces  his  Rating  Bill,  now  for  next  year.  Still,  even  now 
oue  may  be  allowed  to  express  regret  that  it  is  proposed  at  once 
to  adopt  the  valuation  of  1909-15  on  capital  values,  and  to  recon¬ 
vert  these  values  to  annual  values  for  rating  purposes.  For  some 
purposes,  obviously,  it  would  have  been  better  had  the  basis  of 
rating  also  been  left  to  the  adopted  capital  values.  The  division  of 
local  rating  values  into  site  and  “  improvement  ”  values  will  stir 
up  a  livelier  discussion,  probably,  than  the  adoption  and  conversion 
of  the  valuation  of  1909-10.  It  is  done  at  this  moment  to  prevent 
the  diversion  of  the  grants-in-aid  to  the  owners  of  the  soil ;  to  aid 
the  occupier  rather.  If  the  doctrine  of  the  classic  economists  be 
valid  that  an  owner  of  land  normally  obtains  as  much  rent  as 
he  can  (and  of  course  the  average  condition  is  presupposed),  then 
it  is  doubtful  whether  this  separation  of  site  from  improvement 
values  will  be  successful,  especially  when  done  in  connection  with 
grants  relieving  the  local  burden.  The  suctional  pow’er  of  land 
is  great ;  the  grants  would  go  more  certainly  to  the  occupier  of 
improvements  were  they  not  accompanying  the  division  of  the 
values  for  a  new  and  additional  grant ;  but  leases  of  agricultural 
tenements,  for  instance,  are  now  either  very  short,  or  absent 
altogether  in  a  high  proportion  of  cases,  and  an  abolition  of  some 
grants-in-aid  accompanied  by  new  grants  bringing  further  relief 
may  be  found  to  leave  a  residuum,  and  will  be  found — not  in  the 
soil,  indeed,  but  in  the  pocket  of  its  owner.  When  economic 
friction  has  done  its  work  it  is,  at  any  rate,  very  doubtful  whether 
the  occupier  will  have  benefited  little  more  than  he  can  catch  in 
a  coarse  sieve,  in  a  case  such  as  this.  The  occupier  can  afford, 
or  be  made  to  afford,  as  large  a  sum  after  the  grants  as  he  did 
before ;  it  is  the  radical  defect  of  such  grants  that  they  do  not 
bring  relief  to  those  whose  thirst  and  need  are  greatest.  The  central 
position  depicted  here  may  be  modified  because  vacant  land,  now 
not  assessed,  will  become  assessable,  we  may  suppose,  but  it  is 
doubtful  under  an  assessment  upon  an  annual  value  deduced  from 
the  capital,  and  as  a  result  property  now  escaping  local  assessment 
be  made  to  yield  a  quota  to  the  local  fund.  Fjven  then,  the  rural 
position  being  the  normal  in  our  rating  system,  the  economic 
benefit  should  go  to  the  owner.  In  the  somew’hat  complex  position 
of  things  in  our  large  progressive  urban  districts,  what  the  upshot 
may  be  it  is  difficult  to  tell  in  few  w'ords,  but  the  tendency 
generally  will  be  as  in  the  normal  case,  modified  by  the  pressure 
of  the  population  on  the  accommodation  in  supply.  In  some  cases 
in  urban  districts  the  occupier  of  the  “improvements  ”  may  benefit 
from  the  grants,  at  first ;  but  it  may  be  a  question  still  how  long 
the  interval  before  the  easement  afforded  shall  be  safely  lodged 
in  the  owner’s  pockets.  A  grant  is  not  as  rent;  it  is  a  gift,  and 
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the  residuary  is  the  owner  of  the  assessed  immovable  propertv. 
Here  I  must  stop,  though  at  this  point  one  is  invited  by  some 
assertions  of  the  need  of  assessing  on  incomes  for  local  purposes 
to  enter  a  caveat.  The  historical  aspect  of  local  taxation  should 
prevent  any  admission  of  that  principle  ;  before  such  a  thing  could 
be  done  justly  a  very  considerable  and  substantial  account  would 
have  to  be  presented  to  owners  of  immovable  property,  whose 
tenure  is  conditioned  by  the  assumption  of  certain  local  burdens, 
which  cannot  be  cast  off  summarily. 

The  Budget  of  1914  may  be  characterised  briefly  as  disclosing 
an  expenditure  rising  rapidly  in  the  total,  met  by  a  reform  of 
taxation  which  is  justified  in  form,  incidence,  and  substance,  but 
containing  proposals  touching  grants-in-aid  of  purposes  superin¬ 
tended  and  served  by  local  authorities,  which  the  Government’s 
staunchest  supporters  should  look  at  and  consider  once,  twice, 
and  thrice  before  they  commit  themselves  to  a  relief  which  should 
go,  according  to  the  better  opinion,  to  pockets  which  are  already 
as  well  filled  as  they  deserve  to  be,  while  others  limp  wdth  empti¬ 
ness  will  be  passed  by,  probably,  failing  to  improve  in  condition 
by  fair  w'ords  only.  The  ultimate  incidence  of  the  grants-in-aid 
is,  in  short,  the  weak  point  of  the  whole. 

W.  M.  J,  WILLI.4MS. 

N.B. — In  this  Paper  the  figures  of  the  Budget  of  May  4th  have 
been  revised  in  accord  wMth  the  modification  announced  on 
June  22nd. — W. 
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From  the  time  America  grew  into  her  place  among  the  great 
Powers  and  up  to  a  very  recent  date  the  ruling  forces  at  work 
within  were  economic.  Such  forces  still  play  tremendous  part 
in  the  life  of  the  nation,  but  the  motive  power  now  most  strongly 
manifest  is  American  national  politics  and  policies,  and  in  waves 
of  sentiment  which  characterise  the  course  of  public  opinion  are 
psychological.  Quietly,  but  surely,  a  new  epoch  has  not  only 
begun,  but  is  well  on  its  way.  It  is  an  evolution  rather  than  a 
revolution,  for  it  w'as  not  premeditated,  in  fact,  it  has  been  more 
or  less  unconscious.  In  other  words,  a  nation  of  100,000,000 
people,  with  a  recognisable  solidarity  of  thought,  purpose,  and 
consciousness  has  evolved  out  of  a  vast  community  once  almost 
absorbed  in  pioneering  the  material  and  financial  resources  of  an 
amazingly  rich  and  virgin  field.  , 

To  use  a  phrase,  trite,  but  expressive,  the  consciousness  of  the 
American  nation  has  “overflowed  its  threshold,”  and  in  any 
estimate  of  the  people  as  a  nation,  in  its  interior  organisations 
or  in  its  relations  to  other  nations,  this  fact  must  be  recognised 
and  the  view  point  adjusted  accordingly.  Ethics  have  taken  the 
place  of  facts  and  figures  in  public  expression,  and  public  ex¬ 
pression  is  but  a  reflex  of  composite  individual  character.  Such 
a  change  as  this  comes  from  the  roots  and  not  from  the  top.  It 
denotes  a  submergence  of  expedient  carelessness  as  to  national 
manners  and  morals  under  a  strong  rising  tide  of  the  national 
consciousness,  and  the  history  of  present  times  when  written  in 
retrospect  will  count  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century  as 
the  most  important  period  of  American  national  life  from  any 
point  of  view.  Coincident  with  the  appearance  of  this  new 
national  spirit  has  emerged  the  American  as  he  is  to-day,  a  dis¬ 
tinct  type  of  humanity,  like  in  character  unto  none  of  the 
material  from  which  he  sprang,  for  heredity  has  been  overcome 
by  the  effects  of  physical  and  mental  environment. 

This  ethical  consciousness  of  the  nation  is  nothing  new.  It 
has  existed  from  the  time  of  the  coming  together  of  the  thirteen 
original  States.  It  has  manifested  itself  locally,  though  sporadic¬ 
ally,  through  all  these  years,  and  a  group  of  strong  men  in  each 
generation  have  voiced  the  spirit  within  them  which  in  course 
of  time  was  to  become  the  spirit  of  a  great  nation.  Excepting 
upon  tremendous  occasion,  such  as  in  time  of  war,  great  disaster 
or  a  decisive  and  nation-wide  conflict  of  principles,  the  leaders 
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of  the  thoughtful  minority  protested  in  vain  against  the  rule  of 
materialism  which  prevailed  throughout  the  land,  governed  its 
institutions,  and  led  the  older  civilisations  to  strange  judgments 
upon  the  American  people. 

It  is  as  difficult  for  a  nation  to  change  foreign  opinion  of  itself 
as  it  is  for  an  individual  to  live  down  a  bad  name  in  his  own 
community ;  hence,  there  is  now  an  unfortunate  slowness  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  other  nations  in  recognising  the  significance 
of  what  has  been  taking  place  in  America  during  the  last  fifteen 
years,  and  the  true  meaning  of  the  present  turmoil  in  national 
life.  The  new’  national  consciousness  first  made  itself  known  in 
a  tangible  and  connected  way  in  connection  with  city  govern¬ 
ment.  It  first  found  expression  in  what  later  on  became  known 
as  the  “muck-raking”  campaign.  Earnest,  sincere,  and  fearless 
men  wrote  of  conditions  as  they  found  them.  This  had  been 
done  before,  but  the  new  phase  was  the  willingness  of  leading 
publications,  depending  upon  public  opinion  and  approval  for 
large  circulations,  to  print  their  attacks  and  exposures. 

When  it  was  found  that  the  public  was  keen  to  know  and  that 
public  opinion  was  supporting  these  exposures  with  such  vigour 
that  politicians  and  others  dared  not  brave  the  fury  of  the 
storm  in  court  or  by  counter  attack,  some  journals  which  had 
no  part  in  the  original  enterprise  jumped  into  the  fray  and,  as 
is  usually  the  case,  overdid  the  matter.  These  papers  attem])ted 
to  capitalise  crime,  and  in  their  wild  chase  for  the  sensational 
printed  much  spurious,  libellous,  and  useless  stufi'.  The  curse  of 
every  good  cause  is  its  over-zealous  champions,  and  when  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  proved  inaccuracy  and  injustice  of  statement  is  added  a 
suspicion  as  to  motive  inspiring  a  crusade,  the  effect  is  reaction¬ 
ary  and  harmful.  “Muck-raking”  as  such,  soon  had  its  day,  but 
evidence  as  to  an  aroused  public  conscience  and  the  sincerity  of 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  communities  affected  w^as  not  lacking. 
New  interests  or  excitements  failed  to  divert  attention  from  the 
evils  of  venal  municipal  government,  and  in  city  after  city  genuine 
and  drastic  reform  was  accomplished. 

It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  estimate  the  change  which  has 
come  about  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  great  and  small 
cities  in  America  in  the  last  tw’enty  years  or  even  less,  through 
the  effects  of  the  storm  of  indignation  wffiich  has  swept  the 
country  and  which  has  refused  to  subside  under  any  of  the  treat¬ 
ments  which  in  the  years  before  had  been  so  successfully  applied 
by  expert  looters  of  the  public  purse.  To  say  that  all  is  now 
above  board  and  as  it  should  be  in  every  American  community 
would  not  be  true,  for  there  is  yet  much  to  be  accomplished. 
Enormous  progress  has  been  made,  however,  and  the  most  satis- 
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factory  feature  of  it  all  is  the  permanent  character  of  the  reforms 
achieved,  and  the  distinctly  higher  level  of  morality  upon  which 
public  affairs  are  now  administered  in  American  cities.  Human 
nature  is  perhaps  no  better  than  it  was,  but  it  is  more  difficult 
for  the  wrong  man  to  get  into  office  than  it  was,  and  even  more 
difficult  for  him  to  hold  on  once  he  is  found  out. 

This  move  towards  municipal  honesty  can  rightly  be  likened 
to  a  tidal  wave,  for  it  rolled  across  the  country  with  irresistible 
force,  bringing  city  after  city  under  its  beneficent  influence,  and 
while  in  the  beginning  it  took  vast  moral  courage  and  fighting 
strength  to  capture  a  municipal  citadel  of  greed  and  dishonesty, 
with  each  victory  on  the  next  was  easier,  until  to-day  the  Ameri¬ 
can  community  which  is  not  making  some  notable  effort  towards 
betterment  is  a  byword  and  a  reproach.  This  municipal  reform 
was  the  first  real  evidence  of  a  released  public  consciousness  which 
would  never  again  remain  quiescent,  and  which  later  demon¬ 
strated  its  national  rather  than  local  significance.  This  was  soon 
to  be  proved,  for  closely  following  upon  its  manifestations  in  the 
field  of  local  government  came  its  appearance  in  interstate  and 
national  affairs. 

The  twenty  years  preceding  1900  were  the  years  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  development  of  industrial  America.  It  is  difficult  to  realise 
such  an  expansion  of  industry,  employment,  and  business  opera¬ 
tions  of  all  kinds  as  took  place  in  the  United  States  in  those  years. 
Hundreds  of  millions  were  added  to  personal  and  general  wealth, 
immigration  was  at  its  height,  the  smoke  from  factory  chimneys 
spread  over  the  country,  and  foreign  trade  grew  at  rapid  rate, 
although  the  home  market  rivalled  in  consuming  power  and  price 
the  attractions  of  export  trade.  The  American  is  susceptible  to 
excitement ;  he  is  an  optimist  and  a  dreamer ;  success  was  denied 
to  few,  and  the  wildest  ambitions  seemed  plausible  in  view  of 
daily  example  of  what  could  be  done  with  energy,  shrewdness, 
and  industry.  It  was  a  gigantic  “boom,”  the  like  of  which  the 
world  has  never  seen  and  probably  will  never  again. 

Nearly  all  this  expansion  was  founded  upon  substantial  values. 
Inflation  was  confined  to  a  few  industries  or  even,  it  might  be 
said,  to  individual  properties.  For,  notwithstanding  the  reorgan¬ 
isation  which  has  since  come  about  and  the  periods  of  more  or  less 
severe  depression  which  have  intervened,  values  have  not  declined 
below  the  figures  of  1900,  in  fact,  they  have  risen,  although  at  some¬ 
what  slower  rate  than  before.  Increased  population  still  finds  full 
employment;  industry  still  advances;  fortunes  continue  to  grow, 
and  the  pace  of  the  development  of  to-day  is  still  the  marvel  of 
the  world.  In  the  comparatively  sudden  and  enormous  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  years  preceding,  many  of  the  verities  of  life  were 
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lost  sight  of  for  the  time  being.  The  entire  nation  was  not  only 
hard  at  work,  but  intensely  absorbed  in  what  was  going  on. 

It  was  a  period  of  carelessness  as  to  other  things  than  those 
which  lay  to  hand.  People  were  too  busy  to  watch  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  excepting  as  to  their  business  endeavours  which,  in  a 
way,  constituted  a  rivalry.  What  was  everybody’s  business  was 
nobody’s  business,  and  if  attention  was  drawn,  perchance,  tow’ards 
some  unusual  violation  of  the  rights  of  individuals  or  communities 
there  was  a  general  inclination  to  slur  it  over,  and  the  sense  of 
the  people  seemed  to  be  that  these  things  would  be  attended 
to  properly  in  good  time,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  rush  was  over. 
There  existed  a  good-natured  indifference  to  certain  phases  of 
the  business  life  of  the  country  w^hich  were  in  time  to  bring  con¬ 
fusion,  dismay,  and  loss  to  many.  Under  the  cover  of  this  in¬ 
difference  shrewd  men  worked  to  their  owm  advantage,  keeping 
within  the  law  or  violating  only  those  statutes  which  w’ere  laxly 
enforced.  Industrial  competition  assumed  a  form  and  employed 
methods  which,  later  on,  and  when  fully  realised,  aroused  public 
indignation  to  a  dangerous  point.  The  state  law  making  bodies 
and  even  some  of  the  minor  courts  came  under  the  control  of 
private  interests  and  were  used  to  further  private  ends.  A  curious 
standard  of  business  morality  in  large  affairs  obtained.  Men  of 
the  highest  character,  whose  personal  honesty  was,  and  still  is, 
unquestioned,  allowed  their  vision  to  become  obscured  to  the 
real  meaning  of  what  they  were  doing  in  that  they  saw?  no  wrong 
in  devious  means  used  to  obtain  their  ends. 

It  was  during  the  administration  of  the  late  President 
McKinley  that  the  materialistic  age  of  America  seemed  to  reach 
its  greatest  strength.  It  was  the  period  of  the  highest  protec¬ 
tive  tariff,  wdien  even  the  advocates  of  the  system  gasped  at 
advantages  given.  It  was  in  these  years  that  multi-millionaires 
were  suddenly  created  through  skilful  manipulation  in  railroad 
and  industrial  shares  and  other  securities.  Capitalisation  of 
earnings  took  the  place' of  capitalisation  of  plant.  In  short,  it 
was  an  “easy  money  ”  period  when  the  ambition  of  nearly  every¬ 
one  w'as  not  to  capitalise  their  labour,  but  their  ingenuity.  A 
few  thoughtful  men  whose  occupation  or  mental  habit  allowed 
them  to  take  the  time  necessary  for  a  survey  of  affairs  and  of 
the  men  who  managed  the  nation’s  politics  and  business,  and 
these  were  then  closely  allied,  had  grave  fears  for  the  future  of 
the  Republic,  and  gave  utterance  thereto,  but  apparently  gained 
little  serious  attention. 

All  this  time,  however,  unrealised  even  by  those  who  con¬ 
tributed  thereto,  the  tide  of  national  consciousness  was  rising. 
This  rise  w^as  observed  by  a  few  able  men  in  public  life,  and 
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they  attempted  to  give  utterance  to  the  fears  within  them,  but 
their  warnings  were  dismissed  with  scant  ceremony  by  a  busy 
{leople.  In  1901  Theodore  Eoosevelt  became  President  of  the 
United  States  through  the  tragic  death  of  his  predecessor.  He 
was  then,  and  is  to-day,  the  ablest  politician  America  has  ever 
produced,  and  when  the  roll  is  called  of  those  who  have  led  in 
American  political  affairs,  it  will  be  realised  that  this  is  putting 
it  strongly,  but  it  is  true,  and  acknowledged  to  be  so  by  those 
who  have  fought  him  the  hardest  and  with  greatest  skill.  The 
word  politician  is  used  advisedly  as  distinct  from  statesman,  and 
yet  with  no  stigma  attached  thereto.  Great  statesmen  have 
ap])eared  in  America  from  time  to  time  as  in  other  countries,  but 
their  statesmanship  has  not  necessarily  brought  profit  to  the 
nation  or  even  to  themselves.  What  degree  of  statesmanship 
lies  within  the  complex  character  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  matter 
of  controversy,  but  as  to  his  skill  as  a  politician  there  is  no  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion.  He  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  strongest  force  in 
American  political  life  from  the  time  he  became  a  factor  in  national 
affairs,  and  no  man  has  ever  been  more  adroit  in  profiting  from 
a  comprehensive  and  unique  experience  gained  in  the  play  of 
political  forces. 

Coming  to  Washington  as  he  did  from  the  turmoil  of  attempted 
reform  in  New  York  City  and  State,  and  not  without  some 
experience  in  the  national  Capitol,  his  whole  training  and  mental 
bent  was  towards  the  ethical  side  of  public  life.  He  knew  little 
of  business  or  finance,  and  economics  did  not  arouse  his  en¬ 
thusiasm.  Before  he  went  to  Washington  he  was  in  favour  of 
tariff  reductions,  and  the  fact  that  such  things  did  not  have  a 
strong  hold  upon  him  is  shown  in  the  readiness  with  which  he 
waived  his  previously  expressed  convictions  and  allowed  the  long- 
established  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  to  dictate  in  all  such 
matters. 

With  characteristic  vigour  he  seized  upon  the  morality  side  of 
politics  and  business  as  his  especial  field  for  exploitation. 
Whether  he  actually  realised  or  not  that  he  was  to  be  the  chosen 
instrument  to  tap  the  long-impounded  national  consciousness  is 
an  open  question ;  probably  not,  but  once  he  began  to  voice  the 
latent  aspirations  of  the  people  he  found  himself  the  leader  of  an 
army  of  overwhelming  numbers,  and,  filled  with  malicious 
envy,  those  who  had  acquired  a  feeling  of  security  in  public 
favour  through  long  exercise  of  office  went  down  to  defeat  before 
this  newcomer  in  the  field.  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  personal  force  of 
character  and  his  indomitable  energy  would  have  carried  him  far 
in  any  cause,  luit  as  the  champion  of  a  national  conscience  he 
was  invincible. 
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It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  fact  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not 
a  good  judge  of  men.  He  is  generally  credited  with  being  such 
hut  no  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  personnel  of  the  men  he  has 
had  about  him,  or  the  men  upon  whose  side  he  has  chosen  to 
array  himself,  can  fail  to  realise  his  defective  vision  in  this 
important  phase  of  life.  One  explanation  of  this  is  that  he  is  a 
man  most  sufficient  unto  himself.  He  has  never  brought  together 
a  group  of  strong  minds  who  stood  by  him  through  thick  and 
thin  for  any  length  of  time.  His  political  friends  of  yesterday 
are  not  his  political  friends  of  to-day,  and  at  times  he  has,  with 
a  ferocious  cruelty  almost  incredible,  crushed  to  earth  men  to 
whom  he  ow^ed  a  debt  of  gratitude  and  allegiance  apparentlv 
impossible  of  avoidance.  When  the  time  came  that  any  one  of 
these  men  failed  to  serve  his  purpose  or  combated  his  will,  thev 
were  ruthlessly  swept  aside.  In  England,  for  instance,  men  may 
he  in  opposition  politically  either  through  different  party  affilia¬ 
tions  or  through  divergent  opinions  within  the  same  party,  and 
yet  yield  to  each  other  an  unchanged  personal  courtesy  or  even 
remain  strong  personal  friends.  Not  so  with  Mr.  Roosevelt.  His 
strong  personality  demands  all  or  nothing.  He  is  either  a  friend 
or  a  foe.  His  indifference  extends  only  to  those  who  do  not  cross 
his  orbit.  In  view’  of  these  qualities,  his  hold  upon  the  nation 
would  be  a  paradox  but  for  the  fact  that  the  nation  as  a  whole  is 
not  affected.  It  is  the  individual  w’ho  is  brought  into  contact 
with  these  less  admirable  characteristics,  and  the  individual,  no 
matter  how  prominent  or  important  at  any  given  time,  is  soon 
lost  to  sight  in  the  hurly-burly  of  the  nation’s  life  on  meeting 
with  political  defeat.  He  is  the  wounded  animal  who  hides  in 
solitary  places  to  nurse  his  grievance  or  die  of  his  hurt.  The 
American  people  like  a  “winner,”  and  those  w’ho  complain  or 
criticise,  because  of  personal  discomfiture,  are  classed  among  the 
“soreheads”  w’hether  their  cause  be  just  or  not.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
does  not  care  to  win  his  fight  on  points :  he  wants  to  knock  his 
opponent  out  to  the  end  of  the  count,  and  give  the  defeated  one 
a  kick  or  two  for  good  measure.  To  make  a  complete  estimate 
of  his  personal  character  has  never  been  attempted  by  those  w’hn 
really  know  him,  for  those  w’ho  have  been  closest  to  him  in  public 
life  are  so  bewildered  with  the  contradictions  with  which  thev 
came  in  contact,  they  have  found  it  impossible  to  draw  a  single 
portrait  of  a  man  w’hose  many  sides  w’ould  need  a  score  of  artists 
to  depict  with  any  truth. 

These  very  qualities  to  which  objection  may  be  taken  made 
him  a  success  in  the  campaign  he  undertook.  He  temporised 
with  neither  friend  nor  foe.  He  drove  those  from  him  who  were 
in  the  inner  circle,  and  others  readily  took  their  places;  but  the 
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public  listened  to  what  he  had  to  say,  approved  his  rendering 
ot  tiiiie-vvorn  proverbs,  and  enthusiastically  encored  his  deeds. 
He  holds  public  attention  at  all  times,  and  during  the  seven 
years  and  more  he  was  President  there  never  was  a  dull  moment 
for  the  readers  of  newspapers  interested  in  Washington’s  doings 
or  national  affairs.  By  whatever  accident  of  fortune  he  may  have 
come  into  high  office,  he  was,  if  there  ever  was  such  a  thing,  a 
psychological  President.  The  nation  was  ready  and  waiting, 
and  with  him  as  a  voice  public  consciousness  rapidly  developed 
from  an  occasional  demonstration  into  a  tornado  which  has  shaken 
the  count)y  to  its  foundation. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  chose  his  successor, 
lor  the  people  gave  him  the  right  to  do  so  by  tacit  consent  and 
ratified  his  choice  at  the  polls.  He  chose  a  man  of  the  highest 
character,  absolutely  above  criticism  in  all  things,  and  eminently 
unfit  to  carry  on  the  work  begun.  His  judicial  mind  and  sane 
balance  appeared  reactionary  to  an  aroused  and  impatient  people, 
and  at  the  end  of  his  term  he  passed  out  of  public  life  without 
regret  on  his  part  or  that  of  the  voters.  President  Wilson  owes 
his  election  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  for  the  latter  kindled  the  flame  that 
was  to  light  the  path  of  reform  and  split  the  Republican  party 
vote  in  such  manner  as  to  render  a  Democratic  victory  almost 
certain. 

This  party,  which  has  now  been  in  power  over  a  year,  had  no 
option  but  to  follow  the  lines  laid  down  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  years 
before,  but  party  necessities  demanded  they  should  be  followed  in 
dilferent  manner.  It  is  the  difficulty  of  doing  this,  of  giving  the 
people  what  they  want,  and  at  the  same  time  something  new, 
which  has  led  the  present  political  leaders  into  strange  and  un¬ 
tried  paths,  leading  towards  unexplored  country  in  a  land  of  a 
government  by  the  f)eople.  That  the  tariff  was  to  be  revised  was 
conceded  by  all,  and  the  results  of  the  revision  will  do  no  serious 
harm  to  the  country,  and  possibly  good.  The  financial  reform 
accomplished  has  been  long  demanded,  though  whether  it  has 
been  done  in  the  best  possible  way  has  yet  to  be  determined 
through  experience  with  the  workings  of  the  new  law.  In  its 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  the  new  administration  has  shown  no 
great  comprehension  of  the  place  which  should  be  held  by  America 
among  the  Powers. 

No  one  of  these  questions  touch  the  imagination  or  the  con¬ 
science  of  the  American  people,  however.  The  rise  of  national 
consciousness  was  concerned  with  public  and  business  morality. 
President  Roosevelt  began  the  struggle  for  a  re-adjustment  of 
the  national  standards.  It  was  continued  in  unsensation al 
manner  by  President  Taft.  President  Wilson  was  elected  because 
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lie  WAS  expected  to  push  on  in  the  desired  direction.  To  legis¬ 
late  morality  into  a  people  is  an  impossibility,  but  to  make  it 
illegal  and  punishable  to  proht  from  immorality  or  industrial 
oppression  is  within  the  bounds  of  what  law-making  bodies  can 
do.  It  is  not  a  simple  task,  however,  for  the  affairs  of  a  great 
community  are  most  complex  and  most  delicately  adjusted.  To 
punish  the  guilty  without  inflicting  harm  upon  the  innocent  is 
not  easy.  To  destroy  the  noxious  business  enterprise  without 
hindering  legitimate  endeavour  requires  that  the  line  be  drawn 
with  nicest  care.  liegulation  is  well  enough,  but  over-regulation 
is  an  unmitigated  evil.  The  wisdom  of  Solomon  is  not  given  to 
the  average  politician,  and  it  is  into  his  hand  these  matters  are 
unfortunately  given.  A  tremendous  advance  has  been  made  since 
President  Roosevelt’s  inauguration  in  giving  expression  to  the 
now  fully  aroused  national  consciousness.  On  the  other  hand, 
injury  has  been  done  to  institutions  whose  value  to  a  great  indus¬ 
trial  nation  was  incalculable.  It  is  this  fear  of  what  over-zealous 
politicians  may  yet  do  in  their  desire  to  ride  the  reform  horse  to 
a  personal  victory  which  is  causing  the  present  temporary  halt 
in  American  industrial  development. 

This  rising  tide  of  national  consciousness  means  much  more 
than  merely  an  arousing  of  conscience ;  for  it  is  far  more 
comprehensive  in  its  meaning.  It  has  I)rought  with  it  the 
triumph  of  new’  standards  in  life.  Material  prosperity  is  no 
longer  sufficient.  The  nation  must  now  have  the  best  of  all 
things,  and  the  forces  w'hich  go  to  make  up  civilisation  wull,  in 
future,  be  given  more  nearly  their  proper  balance.  It  is  indeed 
the  birth  of  a  new’  epoch  in  America,  one  w’hich,  when  fully  estab¬ 
lished,  will  put  her  people  in  closer  sympathy  with  the  ideals 
and  purposes  of  older  civilisations.  It  will  bring  to  the  latter  as 
well ,  a  fresh  strength  and  endurance  by  reason  of  the  newdy-gained 
enthusiasm  of  this  younger  people  for  those  things  which  have 
so  long  been  jealously  conserved  by  older  nations. 

James  Davenport  Whelpley. 
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IBy  his  sun,  Count  Ilya  Tolstoy.  Translated  by 
George  Calderon. J 

“Anna  Karenina.” 

1  CAN  just  remember  that  terrible  event,  the  suicide  of  one  of 
our  neighbours,  which  my  father  made  use  of  afterwards  in 
describing  the  deatii  of  Anna  Karenina.  This  was  in  January, 
1872. 

Bibikof,  father  of  the  half-witted  Nikolenka,  who  used  to  cojne 
to  our  Christmas  trees,  had  a  housekeeper  named  Anna  Stepan¬ 
ovna.  Out  of  jealousy  for  the  governess  she  went  to  Yasenki 
station,  threw  herself  under  the  train,  and  was  crushed  to  death. 

1  remember  that  someone  came  to  Yasnaya,  and  told  my  father 
about  it,  and  he  started  off  at  once  for  Bibikoff’s  and  Yasenki, 
and  was  present  at  the  post  mortem. 

1  think  I  can  even  recall  Anna  Stepanovna’s  face  a  little ;  I  re¬ 
member  it  as  round  and  kind  and  foolish.  I  was  fond  of  her  for  her 
good-natured,  affectionate  ways,  and  was  very  sorry  when  I  heard  of 
her  death.  1  could  not  understand  how  Alexander  Bibikoff  could 
give  up  such  a  charming  woman  for  another. 

I  remember  my  father  writing  his  Alphabet  and  Reading-book 
in  1871  and  1872 ;  but  I  cannot  at  all  remember  his  beginning 
Anna  Karenina.  1  probably  knew  nothing  about  it  at  the  time. 
What  did  it  matter  to  a  boy  of  seven  what  his  father  was  writing  ? 

It  was  only  later,  when  one  kept  hearing  the  name  again  and 
again,  and  bundles  of  proofs  kept  arriving  and  being  sent  off 
almost  every  day,  that  1  understood  that  Anna  Karenina  was 
the  name  of  the  novel  on  which  my  father  and  mother  were 
both  at  work. 

My  mother’s  work  seemed  much  harder  than  my  father’s, 
because  we  actually  saw  her  at  it,  and  she  worked  much  longer 
hours  than  he  did.  She  used  to  sit  in  the  small  drawing-room 
off  the  zala,  at  her  little  writing-table,  and  spend  all  her  free 
time  writing.  Leaning  over  the  manuscript  and  trying  to  decipher 
my  father’s  scrawl  with  her  short-sighted  eyes,  she  used  to  spend 
whole  evenings  at  work,  and  often  sat  up  late  at  night  after  every¬ 
body  else  had  gone  to  bed. 

Sometimes,  when  anything  was  written  quite  illegibly,  she 
would  go  to  my  father’s  study  and  ask  him  what  it  meant.  But 
this  was  very  rare,  because  my  mother  did  not  like  to  disturb 
him.  When  it  happened,  my  father  would  take  the  manuscript 
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in  his  hand,  and  ask  with  some  annoyance  :  "What  on  earth  is 
the  difficulty?”  and  begin  to  read  it  out  aloud.  When  he 
came  to  the  difficult  place  he  would  mumble  and  hesitate,  and 
sometimes  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  making  out,  or  rather  in 
guessing,  what  he  had  written. 

He  had  a  very  bad  handwriting,  and  a  terrible  habit  of  inserting 
whole  sentences  between  the  lines,  or  in  the  corners  of  the  page, 
or  sometimes  right  across  it.  My  mother  often  discovered  gross 
grammatical  errors,  and  pointed  them  out  to  my  father  and 
corrected  them. 

When  Ajina  Karenina  began  to  come  out  in  the  Russki 
Vyestnik,^  long  galley-proofs  were  posted  to  my  father,  and  he 
looked  them  through  and  corrected  them.  At  first,  the  margins 
would  be  marked  with  the  ordinary  typographical  signs,  letters 
omitted,  marks  of  punctuation,  and  so  on ;  then  individual  words 
would  be  changed,  and  then  whole  sentences ;  erasures  and  addi¬ 
tions  would  begin;  till,  in  the  end,  the  proof  sheet  would  be 
reduced  to  a  mass  of  patches,  quite  black  in  places,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  send  it  back  as  it  stood,  because  no  one  but 
my  mother  could  make  head  or  tail  of  the  tangle  of  conventional 
signs,  transpositions,  and  erasures. 

My  mother  would  sit  up  all  night  copying  the  whole  thing 
out  afresh. 

In  the  morning  there  lay  the  pages  on  her  table,  neatly  piled 
together,  covered  all  over  with  her  fine,  clear  handwriting,  and 
everything  ready,  so  that  when  "  Lyovotchka  ”  came  down  he 
could  send  the  proof  sheets  off  by  post. 

My  father  would  carry  them  off  to  his  study  to  have  “just  one 
last  look,”  and  by  the  evening  it  was  just  as  bad  again  ;  the  whole 
thing  had  been  rewritten  and  messed  up  once  more. 

“Sonya,  my  dear,  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I’ve  spoilt  all  your 
work  again;  I  promise  I  won’t  do  it  any  more,”  he  would  say, 
showing  her  the  passages  he  had  inked  over  wdth  a  guilty  air, 
“we’ll  send  them  off  to-morrow  without  fail.”  But  this  to-morrow 
was  often  put  off  day  by  day  for  w^eeks  or  months  together. 

“There’s  just  one  bit  I  want  to  look  through  again,”  my  father 
would  say,  but  he  would  get  carried  away  and  rewrite  the  whole 
thing  afresh.  There  were  even  occasions  when,  after  posting  the 
proofs,  my  father  remembered  some  particular  words  next  day, 
and  corrected  them  by  telegraph. 

Several  times,  in  consequence  of  these  re-writings,  the  printing 
of  the  novel  in  the  Russki  Vyestnik  w^as  interrupted,  and  some¬ 
times  it  did  not  come  out  for  months  together. 

(1)  A  Moscow  monthly,  founded  by  Katkof,  who  somehow  manajjed  to  edit 
both  this  and  the  daily  Moshdcskiya  Vyidomosti,  on  which  “Uncle  Kostya” 
worked,  at  the  same  time. 
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When  my  father  was  at  work  on  the  eighth  and  last  part  of 
Anna  Karenina,  the  Kusso-Turkish  war  was  in  progress.  It  was 
heralded  by  the  extraordinarily  beautiful  comet  of  1876  and  a  long 
series  of  extraordinarily  beautiful  Aurorae  Boreales,  which  we  spent 
the  whole  winter  admiring.  There  was  something  elemental  and 
menacing  in  this  fiery  nocturnal  glow  and  in  the  lustre  of  the 
splendid  trailing  star. 

During  the  war,  Papa  and  all  the  household,  we  children  in¬ 
cluded,  were  greatly  interested.  When  the  newspapers  arrived 
from  Tula,  one  of  the  grown-ups  used  to  read  them  out  aloud, 
and  the  whole  household  collected  to  listen.  We  knew  all  the 
generals  not  only  by  name  and  patronymic,  but  also  by  face,  for 
their  portraits  were  to  be  seen  on  all  the  calendars,  on  cheap 
broad-sides,  and  even  on  our  chocolates. 

The  Dyakofs  gave  us  a  perfect  army  of  toy  Turkish  and  Russian 
soldiers  for  Christmas,  and  we  spent  whole  days  playing  at  war 
with  them. 

At  last  we  heard  that  a  party  of  Turkish  prisoners  had  been 
brought  into  Tula,  and  we  drove  over  with  Papa  to  look  at  them. 

I  remember  how  we  went  into  a  big  courtyard,  surrounded  by 
a  stone  wall,  and  saw  a  number  of  stalwart,  good-looking  men 
in  red  fezzes  and  loose  blue  breeches. 

Papa  walked  boldly  up  to  them  and  entered  into  conversation. 
Some  of  them  talked  Russian  and  asked  for  cigarettes.  He  gave 
them  cigarettes  and  money.  Then  he  began  to  question  them 
about  their  mode  of  life.  He  made  great  friends  with  them,  and 
made  two  of  the  biggest  wrestle,  holding  each  other  by  the  belt. 
Then  one  of  the  Turks  wrestled  with  a  Russian  soldier. 

“What  good-looking,  agreeable,  gentle  creatures!”  said  my 
father  as  we  went  away ;  but  it  seemed  odd  to  me  that  he  should 
be  so  friendly  with  those  terrible  Turks,  whom  we  were  bound 
to  hate  and  to  fight  because  they  massacred  Bulgarians  and  fought 
our  troops. 

In  the  last  part  of  Anna  Karenina  my  father,  in  describing  the 
end  of  Vronski’s  career,  showed  his  disapproval  of  the  Volunteer 
movement  and  the  Panslavonic  Committees,  and  this  led  to  a 
quarrel  with  Katkdf.  I  can  remember  how  angry  my  father  was 
when  Katkdf  refused  to  print  those  chapters  as  they  stood,  and 
asked  him  either  to  leave  out  part  of  them  or  to  soften  them  down, 
and  finally  returned  the  manuscript,  and  printed  a  short  note  in 
his  paper  to  say  that  after  the  death  of  the  heroine  the  novel 
was,  strictly  speaking,  at  an  end ;  but  that  the  author  had  added 
an  epilogue  of  two  printed  sheets,  in  which  he  related  such  and 
such  facts,  and  that  be  would  very  likely  “develop  those  chapters 
for  the  separate  edition  of  his  novel.”  In  consequence  of  this, 
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a  rupture  ensued  between  my  father  and  Katkdf,  and  they  never 
became  friends  again. 

In  connection  with  Katkdf  I  remember,  among  other  things, 
a  very  interesting  saying  of  my  father’s.  He  said  that,  as  a 
rule,  people  who  are  masters  of  literary  form  are  no  good  at 
talking,  and  per  contra,  eloquent  people  are  entirely  incapable 
of  writing. 

As  an  example  of  the  first  category,  he  adduced  Katkdf,  who, 
according  to  him,  mumbled  and  stammered  in  conversation  and 
could  not  put  two  words  together ;  ^  and  in  the  second  category 
he  numbered  many  well-known  speakers,  T.  N.  Plevako^ 
among  them. 

In  concluding  this  chapter,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  about 
my  father’s  own  opinion  of  Anna  Karenina. 

In  1875  he  wrote  to  N.  N.  Strdkhof  :  “I  must  confess  that  I 
was  delighted  by  the  success  of  the  last  part  of  Anna  Karenina. 

I  had  by  no  means  expected  it,  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am 
surprised  that  people  are  so  pleased  with  such  ordinary  and  empty 
stuff.” 

The  same  year  he  wrote  to  Fet  :  “It  is  two  months  since  I  have 
defiled  my  hands  with  ink  or  my  heart  with  thoughts.  But  now 
I  am  setting  to  work  again  on  my  tedious,  vulgar  Anna  Karenina, 
with  only  one  wish,  to  clear  it  out  of  the  way  as  soon  as  possible 
and  give  myself  leisure  for  other  occupations  ;  not  schoolmastering, 
however,  which  I  am  fond  of,  but  wish  to  give  up;  it  takes  up 
too  much  time.” 

In  1878,  when  the  novel  was  nearing  its  end,  he  wrote  again 
to  Strdkhof  :  “I  am  frightened  by  the  feeling  that  I  am  getting 
into  my  summer  mood  again.  I  loathe  w^hat  I  have  written.  The 
proof  sheets  for  the  April  number  (of  Anna  Karenina  in  the 
RussM  Vydstnik)  now  lie  on  my  table,  and  I  really  have  not  the 
heart  to  correct  them.  Everything  in  them  is  heastly,  and  the 
w'hole  thing  ought  to  be  re-written — all  that  has  been  printed,  too 
— scrapped  and  melted  down,  thrown  away,  renounced;  I  ought 
to  say  :  ‘I  am  sorry,  I  will  not  do  it  any  more’  ;  and  try  and 
write  something  fresh,  instead  of  all  this  incoherent,  neither-fish- 
nor-flesh-nor-f owlish  stuff.” 

That  was  how  my  father  felt  towards  his  novel  while  he  was 
writing  it.  Afterwards  I  often  heard  him  say  much  harsher 
things  about  it. 

“What  difficulty  is  there  in  writing  about  how  an  officer  fell 

(1)  Katkof  had  on  this  account  been  a  failure  as  a  Professor  in  Moscow 
University  in  his  young  days. 

(2)  A  Moscow  barrister,  famous  for  the  half-Trish  and  half  Oriental  eloquence 
of  his  speeches. 
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in  love  with  a  married  woman?”  he  used  to  say;  ‘‘there’s  no 
ditdculty  in  it  and,  above  all,  no  good  in  it.” 

I  am  quite  convinced  that,  if  my  father  could  have  done  so, 
he  would  long  ago  have  destroyed  this  novel  which  he  never  liked , 
and  always  wanted  to  disown. 

Turgenyef. 

1  do  not  mean  to  recount  all  the  misunderstandings  which 
existed  between  my  father  and  Turgenyef,  and  which  ended  in 
a  downright  quarrel  in  1861.  The  actual  external  facts  of  that 
story  are  common  property,  and  there  is  no  need  to  repeat 
them.^ 

According  to  general  opinion,  ‘‘the  quarrel  between  the  two 
greatest  writers  of  the  day  ”  arose  out  of  their  literary  rivalry. 
It  is  my  intention  to  show  cause  against  this  generally  received 
opinion,  and  before  I  come  to  Turgenyef’s  visits  to  Yasnaya 
Polyana,  I  want  to  make  as  clear  as  I  can  the  real  reason  of  the 
perpetual  discords  between  these  two  good-hearted  people,  who 
had  a  cordial  affection  for  each  other,  discords  w'hich  led  in  the 
end  to  an  out-and-out  quarrel  and  the  exchange  of  mutual  defiance. 

As  far  as  I  know,  my  father  never  had  any  serious  difference 
with  any  other  human  being  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
existence,  except  Turgenyef.  And  Turgenyef,  in  a  letter  to  my 
father  in  1865,  writes  :  ‘‘You  are  the  only  man  with  whom  I  have 
ever  had  misunderstandings.”  Whenever  my  father  related  his 
quarrel  with  Ivan  Sergey evitch ,  he  took  all  the  blame  for  it  on 
himself.  Turgenyef,  immediate  after  the  quarrel,  wrote  a  letter 
apologising  to  my  father,  and  never  sought  to  justify  his  own  part 
in  it. 

Why  was  it  that,  as  Turgenyef  himself  put  it,  his  ‘‘constella¬ 
tion”  and  my  father’s  ‘‘moved  in  the  ether  with  unquestioned 
enmity  ”  ? 

This  is  what  my  sister  Tatyana  wrote  on  the  subject  in  her 
article,  ‘‘Turgenyef,”  published  in  the  supplement  to  the  Novoye 
Vremya,  February  2nd,  1908:  ‘‘All  question  of  literary  rivalry, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  utterly  beside  the  mark.  Turgenyef,  from  the 
very  outset  of  my  father’s  literary  career,  acknowledged  his 
wonderful  talents,  and  never  dreamt  of  rivalry  with  him.  From 
the  moment  when,  so  early  as  1854,  he  wrote  to  Kolbasin,  ‘  If 
Heaven  only  grant  Tolstoy  life,  I  confidently  hope  that  he  will 

(1)  Fet,  at  whose  house  the  quarrel  took  place,  tells  all  about  it  in  his 
Memoirs  (see  Aylmer  Maude’s  Life)-  Tolstoy  dogmatised  about  ladylike 
charity,  apropos  of  Turgenyef’s  daughter;  Turgenyef,  in  a  fit  of  nerves, 
threatened  to  box  his  ears;  Tolstoy  challenged  him  to  a  duel,  and  Turgenyef 
apologised. 

X  2 
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surprise  us  all,’  he  never  ceased  to  follow  niy  father’s  work  with 
interest,  and  always  expressed  his  unbounded  admiration  of  it.” 

“When  this  young  wine  has  done  fermenting,”  he  writes  to 
JJruzhmin^  in  1856,  “the  result  will  be  a  liquor  worthy  of 
the  gods.” 

In  1857  he  writes  to  Poldnski-  :  “This  man  will  go  far,  and 
leave  deep  traces  behind  him.” 

Nevertheless,  somehow  these  two  men  never  could  “hit  it  off” 
together.  When  one  reads  Turgenyef’s  letters  to  my  father,  one 
sees  that  from  the  very  beginning  of  their  acquaintance  misunder¬ 
standings  were  always  arising,  which  they  perpetually  endeavoured 
to  smooth  down  or  to  forget,  but  w'hich  arose  again  after  a  time— 
sometimes  in  another  form — necessitating  new  explanations  and 
reconciliations. 

In  1865  Turgenyef  writes  to  my  father  ;  “Your  letter  took  some 
time  reaching  me,  dear  Lyof  Nikolay evitch.  Let  me  begin  by 
saying  that  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  sending  it  to  me.  I 
shall  never  cease  to  love  you  and  to  value  your  friendship,  although, 
probably  through  my  fault,  each  of  us  will  long  feel  considerable 
awkwardness  in  the  presence  of  the  other.  ...  I  think  that  you 
yourself  understand  the  reason  of  this  awkwardness  of  which  I 
speak.  You  are  the  only  man  with  whom  I  have  ever  had  mis¬ 
understandings.  This  arises  perversely  from  my  unwillingness 
to  confine  myself  to  merely  friendly  relations  with  you.  I  have 
always  wanted  to  go  further  and  deeper  than  that ;  but  I  set 
about  it  clumsily ;  I  irritated  and  upset  you,  and  when  I  saw 
my  mistake,  I  drew  back  too  hastily,  perhaps;  and  it  was  that 
which  caused  this  ‘  gulf  ’  between  us. 

“But  this  awkwardness  is  a  mere  physical  sensation,  nothing 
more  ;  and  if,  when  we  meet  again,  you  see  the  old  ‘  mischievous 
look  ’  in  my  eyes,  believe  me,  the  reason  of  it  will  not  be  that 
1  am  a  bad  man.  I  assure  you  that  there  is  no  need  to  look  for 
any  other  explanation.  Perhaps  I  may  add  also,  that  I  am  much 
older  than  you,  and  have  travelled  a  different  road.  .  .  .  Outside 
our  special,  so-called  ‘literary’  interests,  I  am  convinced  we 
have  few  points  of  contact.  Your  whole  being  stretches  out  its 
hands  towards  the  future ;  mine  is  built  up  on  the  past.  For  me 
to  follow  you  is  impossible.  For  you  to  follow  me  is  equally 
out  of  the  question.  You  are  too  far  removed  from  me ;  and 
besides,  you  stand  too  firmly  on  your  own  legs  to  become  anyone’s 
disciple.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  never  attributed  any  malice 
to  you,  never  suspected  you  of  any  literary  envy.  I  have  often 
ihought,  if  you  will  excuse  the  expression,  that  you  were  wanting 

(1)  Druzhinin,  a  well-known  critic  in  the  ’fifties. 

(2)  Polonski,  the  poet. 
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in  common  sense,  but  never  in  goodness.  You  are  too  penetrating 
not  to  know  that  if  either  of  us  has  cause  to  envy  the  other,  it  is 
certainly  not  you  that  have  cause  to  envy  me.  .  . 

The  following  year  he  wrote  a  letter  to  my  father  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  provides  the  key  to  the  understanding  of  Turgenyef ’s 
attitude  towards  him. 

“  You  write  that  you  are  very  glad  you  did  not  follow  my  advice 
and  become  a  pure  man  of  letters.  I  don’t  deny  it ;  perhaps  you 
are  right ;  still,  batter  my  poor  brains  as  I  may,  I  cannot  imagine 
what  else  you  are  if  you  are  not  a  man  of  letters  :  a  soldier?  a 
squire  ?  a  philosopher  ?  the  founder  of  a  new  religious  doctrine  ?  a 
civil  servant?  a  man  of  business?  .  .  .  Please  help  me  out  of 
my  difficulties  and  tell  me  which  of  these  suppositions  is  correct. 

1  am  joking ;  but  I  really  do  wish  beyond  all  things  to  see  you 
under  weigh  at  last  with  all  sails  set.  .  .  .” 

It  seems  to  me  that  Turgenyef,  as  an  artist,  saw  nothing  in 
my  father  beyond  his  great  literary  talent,  and  was  unwilling 
to  allow  him  the  right  to  be  anything  besides  an  artist  and  a 
writer.  Any  other  line  of  activity  on  his  part  offended  Turgenyef, 
as  it  were,  and  he  was  angry  with  him  because  he  did  not  follow 
his  advice.  He  was  muc*h  older  than  my  father,^  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  rank  his  own  talent  lower  than  my  father’s,  and 
demanded  only  one  thing  of  him,  that  he  should  devote  all  the 
energies  of  his  life  to  his  literary  work.  And  lo  and  behold  !  my 
father  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  magnanimity  and  humility, 
would  not  listen  to  his  advice,  but  insisted  on  going  the  road  which 
his  own  tastes  and  nature  pointed  out  to  him.  Turgenyef’s  tastes 
and  character  were  diametrically  opposed  to  my  father’s.  While 
opposition  always  inspired  my  father  and  lent  him  strength,  it 
had  just  the  contrary  effect  on  Turgenyef. 

Being  wholly  in  agreement  with  my  sister’s  views,  I  will  merely 
supplement  them  with  the  words  uttered  by  my  uncle,  Nikoldi 
Nikolayevitch,  who  said  that  “Turgenyef  cannot  reconcile  himself 
to  the  idea  that  Lyovotchka  is  growing  up  and  freeing  himself 
from  his  tutelage.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  Turgenyef  w^as  already  a  famous 
writer  no  one  had  ever  heard  of  Tolstoy,  and,  as  Fet  expressed  it, 
there  was  only  “some  mention  of  his  stories  of  childhood.”  I 
can  imagine  wdth  what  secret  veneration  a  young  writer,  just 
beginning,  like  my  father,  must  have  regarded  Turgenyef  at  that 
time.  All  the  more,  because  Ivan  Sergeyevitch  was  a  great  friend 
of  his  eldest  and  beloved  brother,  Nikoldi. 

I  do  not  like  to  assert  it  positively,  but  it  seems  to  me  that, 
just  as  Turgenyef  was  unwilling  to  confine  himself  to  “merely 
(1)  Turgenyef  was  ten  years  older  than  Tolstoy. 
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friendly  relations,”  so  my  father  also  felt  too  warmly  towards 
Ivan  Sergey evitch,  and  that  was  the  very  reason  why  they  could 
never  meet  without  disagreeing  and  quarrelling.  In  confirmation 
of  what  I  say,  here  is  a  passage  from  a  letter  written  by  V.  Bdtkin 
a  close  friend  of  my  father’s  and  of  Ivan  Sergeyevitch’s,  to  A.  A. 
Fet,  immediately  after  their  quarrel. 

‘‘I  think  that  Tolstoy  really  has  a  passionately  affectionate 
nature,  and  he  would  like  to  love  Turgenyef  in  the  warmest 
way  possible,  but  unfortunately  his  impulsive  feeling  encounters 
nothing  but  a  kindly,  good-natured  indifference ;  and  he  can  by 
no  means  reconcile  himself  to  that.” 

Turgenyef  himself  said  that  when  they  first  came  to  know  each 
other  my  father  dogged  his  heels  ‘‘like  a  woman  in  love,”  and  at 
one  time  he  used  to  avoid  him,  because  he  was  afraid  of  his  spirit 
of  opposition.  jNIy  father  was  perhaps  irritated  by  the  slightly 
patronising  tone  which  Turgenyef  adopted  from  the  very  outset 
of  their  acquaintance  ;  and  Turgenyef  was  irritated  by  my  father’s 
‘‘crankiness,”  which  distracted  him  from  ‘‘his  proper  metier, 
literature.” 

In  1860,  before  the  date  of  the  quarrel,  Turgenyef  wrote  to 
Fet  :  ‘‘  Lyof  Tolstoy  continues  to  play  the  crank.  It  was  evidently 
written  in  his  stars.  When  will  lie  turn  his  final  somersault  and 
stand  on  his  feet  at  last?”  Turgenyef  was  just  the  same  about 
my  father’s  Confession,  which  he  read  not  long  before  his 
death.  Having  promised  to  read  it,  ‘‘to  try  to  understand  it” 
and  ‘‘not  to  lose  my  temper,”  he  ‘‘started  to  write  a  long  letter 
in  answ'er  to  the  Confession,  but  never  finished  it  .  .  .  for  fear 
of  becoming  contentious.”  In  a  letter  to  D.  V.  Grigorfivitcb 
he  called  the  book,  which  was  based,  in  his  opinion,  on  false 
premises,  ‘‘a  denial  of  all  live  human  life”  and  ‘‘a  new  sort  of 
Nihilism.”  ^ 

It  is  evident  that  even  then  Turgenyef  did  not  understand  what 
a  mastery  my  father’s  new  philosophy  of  life  had  obtained  over 
him,  and  he  was  inclined  to  attribute  his  enthusiasm  along  with 
the  rest  to  the  same  perpetual  ‘‘crankinesses”  and  “somersaults,” 
to  which  he  had  formerly  attributed  his  interest  in  school  mastering, 

agriculture,  the  publication  of  a  paper ,2  and  so  forth. 

»  •  »  *  *  * 

(1)  “A  Nihilist  is  a  man  who  does  not  bow  to  any  kind  of  authority,  who 
does  not  accept  any  principle  on  trust,  with  however  much  reverence  that 
principle  may  be  invested.” — Turgenyef ’s  Fathers  and  Sons. 

(2)  Namely  of  Ydsnaya  Pohjdna,  published  from  Tolstoy’s  own  house,  on 
education,  in  1861  and  1862.  Tolstoy  had  opened  several  schools  in  the 
neighbourhood  by  that  time,  and  the  teachers  in  them  contributed  to  the 
paper.  Tolstoy’s  own  contributions  are  to  be  found  in  the  collections  of 
his  works,  and  in  separate  editions,  under  the  heading  of  “On  Popular 
Education,”  &c. 
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Ivan  Sergey evitch  visited  Yasnaya  Polydna,  within  my  memory, 
three  times  :  in  August  and  September  in  1878,  and,  the  third 
and  last  time,  at  the  beginning  of  May  in  1880.  I  can  remember 
all  these  visits,  although  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  details  have 
escaped  me. 

I  remember  that  when  we  expected  Turgeiiyef  on  his  first  visit, 
it  was  a  great  “event,”  and  the  most  anxious  and  excited  of  all 
the  household  about  it  was  my  mother.  She  told  us  that  my 
father  had  quarrelled  with  Turgenyef  and  had  once  challenged 
him  to  a  duel ;  and  that  he  was  now  coming  at  my  father’s  invita¬ 
tion  to  effect  a  reconciliation. 

Turgenyef  spent  all  the  time  sitting  with  my  father,  who  during 
his  visit  even  put  aside  his  work,  and  once,  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  my  mother  collected  us  all,  at  a  quite  unusual  hour,  in  the 
drawing-room,  where  Ivan  Sergeyevitch  read  us  his  story  of 
The  Dog.  I  can  remember  his  tall,  stalwart  figure,  his  grey, 
silky,  yellowish  hair,  his  soft  tread,  and  rather  waddling  walk, 
and  his  piping  voice,  quite  out  of  keeping  with  his  majestic 
exterior.  He  had  a  chuckling  kind  of  laugh,  like  a  child’s,  and 
when  he  laughed  his  voice  was  more  piping  than  ever. 

In  the  evening,  after  dinner,  we  all  gathered  in  the  zala.  At 
that  time  Uncle  Serydzha,  my  father’s  brother.  Prince  Leonid 
Dmitrievitch  Urusof,  Vice-Governor  of  the  Province  of  Tula, 
Uncle  Sasha  Behis  and  his  young  wife,  the  handsome  Georgian 
Patty,  and  the  whole  family  of  the  Kuzminskis,  were  all  staying 
at  Yasnaya. 

Aunt  Tanya  was  asked  to  sing.  We  listened  with  beating 
hearts,  and  waited  to  hear  what  Turgenyef,  the  famous  connois¬ 
seur,  would  say  about  her  singing.  Of  course  he  praised  it, 
sincerely,  I  think. 

After  the  singing  a  quadrille  was  got  up.  All  of  a  sudden,  in 
the  middle  of  the  quadrille,  Ivan  Sergeyevitch,  who  was  sitting 
at  one  side  looking  on,  got  up  and  took  one  of  the  ladies  by  the 
hand  ;  and,  putting  his  thumbs  into  the  arm-holes  of  his  waistcoat, 
danced  a  cancan  according  to  the  latest  rules  of  Parisian  art. 
Everyone  roared  with  laughter,  Turgenyef  more  than  anybody.^ 

After  tea  the  “grown-ups”  started  some  conversation,  and  a 
warm  dispute  arose  among  them.  It  was  Prince  Urusof  who 
disputed  most  warmly,  and  “went  for  ”  Turgenyef.  This  was  the 
time  when  my  father’s  “spiritual  birth,”  as  he  himself  called  the 
period,  was  just  beginning;  and  Prince  Urusof  was  one  of  his 
first  sincere  partisans  and  friends.  I  do  not  remember  what 
Prince  Urusof  was  arguing  about ;  but  he  was  sitting  at  the  table 

(1)  Mr  Maude  quotes  Tolstoy’s  diary,  which  relates  the  incident  laconically  : 
“Turgenyef,  cancan:  it  is  sad.” 
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opposite  Ivdn  Sergey evitch,  making  sweeping  gestures  with  his 
arm,  when  suddenly  an  extraordinary  thing  happened  :  his  chair 
slipped  away  from  under  him  and  he  fell  on  the  floor  in  the  same 
attitude  as  he  had  been  sitting  on  his  chair,  with  his  arm  stretched 
out  and  his  forefinger  raised  menacingly  in  the  air. 

Quite  undisturbed  by  the  accident,  he  sat  calmly  where  he  was, 
still  gesticulating,  and  finished  the  sentence  he  had  begun. 

Turgenyef  looked  him  up  and  down  and  burst  out  laughing. 

“II  m’assomme,  this  Trubetskoy!”  he  piped  through  his 
laughter,  calling  the  Prince  by  the  wrong  name.  Urusof  was  on 
the  point  of  taking  offence,  but  when  he  saw  that  everybody  else 
was  laughing  too,  he  got  up  and  joined  in  the  general  hilarity. 

One  evening  we  were  sitting  in  the  small  drawing-room  at  the 
round  table.  It  was  a  splendid  summer  night.  Somebody,  I 
think  it  was  my  mother,  proposed  that  everyone  present  should 
describe  the  happiest  moment  of  his  life. 

“You  begin,  Ivan  Sergey  evitch ,”  she  said,  turned  to  Turgenyef. 

“The  happiest  moment  of  my  life  was  when  I  first  read  in  the 
eyes  of  the  woman  I  loved  that  she  loved  me  in  return,”  said 
Ivan  Sergeyevitch,  and  relapsed  into  thought. 

“It’s  your  turn  now,  Sergei  Nikolayevitch,”  said  Aunt  Tanya, 
turning  to  Uncle  Serydzha. 

“I’ll  tell  you;  but  I  must  whisper  it  in  your  ear,”  answered 
l^ncle  Seryozha,  with  his  clever,  sarcastic  smile.  happiest 

moment  of  my  life  ...” 

He  finished  the  rest  in  a  whisper,  right  into  Tatyana  Andrt'- 
yevna’s  ear,  and  I  did  not  hear  what  he  said.  1  only  saw  how 
Aunt  Tanya  drew  back  from  him  and  laughed. 

“Ay,  ay,  ay!  You’re  always  saying  things  like  that,  Sergei 
Nikolayevitch.  You’re  an  imj)ossible  man  !  ” 

“What  did  Sergei  Nikolayevitch  say?”  asked  my  mother,  who 
never  understood  a  joke. 

“I’ll  tell  you  afterwards.” 

And  that  ende'd  the  game. 

On  Turgenyef ’s  second  visit,  I  remember  the  woodcock  shooting. 
This  was  on  the  2nd  or  3rd  of  May,  1880.  We  all  went  out 
together  beyond  the  Voronka,  my  father,  my  mother,  and  all  the 
children.  My  father  gave  Turgenyef  the  best  place,  and  posted 
himself  150  paces  away  at  the  other  end  of  the  same  glade.  My 
mother  stood  by  Turgenyef,  and  we  children  lit  a  bonfire  not 
far  off. 

My  father  fired  several  shots  and  brought  down  two  birds ;  Ivdn 
Sergeyevitch  had  no  luck,  and  was  envying  my  father’s  good 
fortune  all  the  time.  At  last,  when  it  was  beginning  to  get  dark, 
a  woodcock  flew  over  Turgenyef,  and  he  shot  it. 

“Killed  it?”  called  out  my  father  from  his  place. 
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“Fell  like  a  stone;  send  your  dog  to  pick  him  up,”  answered 
Ivan  Sergeyevitch. 

My  father  sent  us  with  the  dog;  Turgenyef  showed  us  where 
to  look  for  the  bird;  but  search  as  we  might,  and  the  dog,  too, 
there  was  no  woodcock  to  be  found.  At  last  Turgenyef  came  to 
help  us ;  my  father  joined  in  the  search,  but  still  there  was  no 
woodcock  to  be  found. 

“Perhaps  you  only  winged  it;  it  may  have  got  away  along  the 
ground,”  said  my  father,  puzzled.  “It  is  impossible  that  the 
dog  shouldn’t  find  it ;  he  couldn’t  miss  a  bird  that  was  killed.” 

“I  tell  you  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes,  Lyof  Nikolayevitch ; 
it  fell  like  a  stone ;  I  didn’t  wound  it,  I  killed  it  outright ;  I  can 
tell  the  difference.” 

“Then  why  can’t  the  dog  find  it?  It’s  impossible  ;  there’s  some¬ 
thing  wrong.” 

“I  don’t  know  anything  about  that,”  insisted  Turgenyef ;  “you 
may  take  it  from  me  I’m  not  lying  ;  it  fell  like  a  stone,  I  tell  you.” 

I'here  was  no  finding  the  woodcock,  and  the  incident  left  an 
uncomfortable  atmosphere  behind  it,  as  if  one  or  the  other  of  them 
must  have  done  something  wrong.  Fdther  Turgenyef  was  brag¬ 
ging  when  he  said  that  he  shot  it  dead,  or  my  father  was  wrong 
in  maintaining  that  the  dog  could  not  foil  to  find  a  bird  that  had 
been  killed.  And  this  must  needs  happen  just  when  they  were 
both  so  anxious  to  avoid  every  sort  of  misunderstanding  !  That 
was  Ihe  very  reason  why  they  had  carefully  fought  shy  of  all 
serious  conversation  and  spent  all  their  time  merely  amusing 
themselves. 

When  Papa  said  good-night  that  evening,  he  whispered  to  us 
that  we  were  to  get  up  early  and  go  back  to  the  place  to  have  a 
good  hunt  for  the  bird.  And  what  was  the  result?  The  wood¬ 
cock,  in  falling,  had  caught  in  the  fork  of  a  branch,  right  at  the 
top  of  an  aspen-tree,  and  it  was  all  we  could  do  to  knock  it  out 
from  there.  W^hen  we  brought  it  home  in  triumph  it  was  quite 
an  “occasion,”  and  my  father  and  Turgenyef  w'ere  far  more 
delighted  than  we  were.  It  turned  out  that  they  were  both  in 
the  right,  and  everything  ended  to  their  common  satisfaction. 

Ivan  Sergeyevitch  slept  downstairs,  in  my  father’s  study. 
When  the  party  broke  up  for  the  night  I  used  to  see  him  to  his 
room,  and  while  he  w’as  undressing  I  sat  on  his  bed  and  talked 
sport  with  him.  He  asked  me  if  I  could  shoot.  I  said  yes,  but 
that  I  didn’t  care  to  go  out  shooting  because  I  had  nothing  but 
a  rotten  old  one-barrelled  gun. 

“I’ll  give  you  a  gun,”  he  said.  “I’ve  got  two  in  Paris,  and 
T  have  no  earthly  need  for  both.  It’s  not  an  expensive  gun. 
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but  it’s  quite  a  good  one.  Next  time  1  come  to  Russia  I’ll  bring 
it  with  me.” 

I  was  quite  taken  aback,  and  thanked  him  heartily.  I  was 
tremendously  delighted  at  the  idea  that  I  was  to  have  a  real 
“central-fire”  gun. 

Unfortunately,  Turgenyef  never  came  to  Russia  again.^  1  tried 
afterwards  to  buy  the  gun  he  had  spoken  of  from  his  legatees, 
not  because  it  was  a  “central-fire”  gun,  but  because  it  was 
“  Turgenyef ’s  gun  ”  ;  but  1  did  not  succeed. 

That  is  all  that  1  can  remember  about  this  delightful,  naively 
cordial  man,  wdth  the  childlike  eyes  and  the  childlike  laugh ;  and, 
in  the  picture  my  mind  preserves  of  him,  the  memory  of  his 
grandeur  melts  into  the  charm  of  his  good-nature  and  simplicity. 

In  1883  my  father  received  from  Ivan  Sergeyevitch  his  last 
farewell  letter,  written  in  pencil  on  his  death-bed  ;  and  I  remember 
wdth  what  emotion  he  read  it.  When  the  news  of  his  death 
came,  my  father  could  talk  of  nothing  else  for  several  days,  and 
inquired  everywhere  for  details  of  his  illness  and  last  days. 

Apropos  of  this  letter  of  Turgenyef ’s,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
my  father  was  sincerely  annoyed  when  he  heard  applied  to  himself 
the  epithet,  “great  writer  of  the  land  of  Russia,”^  which  was 
taken  from  it.  He  always  hated  cliches,  and  he  regarded  this  one 
as  quite  absurd. 

“  Why  ‘  writer  of  the  land  ’  ?  I  never  knew  before  that  a  man 
could  be  the  writer  of  a  land.  People  get  attached  to  some 
nonsensical  expression,  and  go  on  repeating  it  in  season  and  out 
of  season.” 

I  have  given  extracts  above  from  T’urgtmyef’s  letters,  which 
show  the  invariable  consistency  with  w'hich  he  applauded  my 
father’s  literary  talents.  Unfortunately,  I  cannot  say  the  same 
of  my  father’s  opinion  of  Turgenyef.  In  this,  again,  the  want 
of  dispassionateness  in  his  nature  revealed  itself.  Personal  rela¬ 
tions  prevented  him  from  being  objective  and  impartial. 

In  1867,  apropos  of  Turgenyef ’s  Smoke,  which  had  just 
appeared,  he  wrote  to  Pet  :  “There  is  hardly  any  love  of  anything 
in  Smoke  and  hardly  any  poetry.  The  only  thing  it  shows  love 
for  is  light  and  playful  adultery,  and  for  that  reason  the  poetry 
of  the  story  is  repulsive.  ...  I  am  timid  in  expressing  this 
opinion,  because  I  cannot  form  a  sober  judgment  about  an 
author  whose  personality  I  dislike.” 

In  1865,  before  the  final  breach  with  Turgenyef,  he  writes,  also 

(1)  From  Yasnaya  Polyana  Turgenyef  went  on  to  Moscow,  for  the  opening 
of  the  Pushkin  Memorial,  and  received  one  of  the  greatest  ovations  ever 
accorded  to  a  Russian  writer.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  developed  cancer  of 
the  backbone,  from  which  he  never  recovered. 

(2)  Turgenyef’s  own  words  were  “of  the  Russian  land.” — I.  T. 
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to  Fet :  “I  <lo  not  like  Enough!  A  personal,  subjective  treat¬ 
ment  is  never  good  unless  it  is  full  of  life  and  passion ;  but  the 
subjectivity  in  this  case  is  full  of  lifeless  suffering.”  ^ 

In  the  autumn  of  1883,  after  Turgenyef’s  death  when  the 
family  had  gone  into  Moscow  for  the  winter,  my  father  stayed 
at  Yasnaya  Polyana  alone  with  Agafya  Mikhdilovna,  and  set 
earnestly  about  reading  through  all  Turgenyef’s  works. 

This  is  what  he  WTote  to  my  mother  at  the  time.  ‘‘I  am 
always  thinking  about  Turgenyef ;  I  am  intensely  fond  of  him, 
and  sorry  for  him,  and  do  nothing  but  read  him.  I  live  entirely 
with  him.  I  shall  certainly  give  a  lecture  on  him,  or  write  it 
and  have  it  read;  tell  Yiiryef.® 

“I  have  just  been  reading  Turgenyef ’s  Enough.  Eead  it ;  it  is 
perfectly  charming.” 

Unfortunately,  my  father’s  intended  lecture  on  Turgenyef  never 
came  off.  The  Government,  in  the  person  of  the  Minister, 
Count  D.  A.  Tolstoy,^  forbade  him  to  pay  this  last  tribute  to 
his  dead  friend,  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled  all  his  life,  only 
because  he  could  not  be  indifferent  to  him. 

The  First  “Dark  People.”  The  Assassination  of 
Alexander  IT.  The  Spy. 

The  revolutionary  movement  in  Eussia,  which  led  to  the  1st  of 
March,  1881,®  hardly  affected  Yasnaya  Polyana,  and  we  knew  of 
it  only  from  newspaper  accounts  of  various  attempts  at  assassi¬ 
nation,  w’hich  were  repeated  almost  every  year  at  that  period. 

My  father  was  visited  from  time  to  time  by  certain  “dark 
people,”  ®  whom  he  received  in  his  study,  and  wdth  whom  he  always 
argued  warmly.  As  a  rule,  these  unkempt  and  unw'ashed  visitors 
appeared  no  more  than  once,  and  then,  meeting  with  no  encour¬ 
agement  from  my  father,  disappeared  for  ever.  The  only  ones 
who  came  back  were  those  who  w’^ere  interested  in  hearing  of  my 
father’s  Christian  ideas  for  the  first  time  ;  and  from  my  childhood 
onwards  I  can  remember  certain  “Nihilists,”  who  often  turned 

(1)  Enoiiffh,  the.  Diary  of  n  Dead  Artist,  1864.  is  a  short  story,  a  record 
of  the  disillusions  of  an  artist  before  he  commits  suicide. 

(2)  He  died  in  August,  1883. 

(3)  Editor  of  Pvsskaya  Mysl.  I.T.  Piis-^ian  Thought,  a  Moscow  monthly. 

(4)  D.  A.  Tolstoy,  the  most  distant  relation,  or  none,  of  Lyof  Nikolayevitch, 
was  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod,  and  President  of 
the  Academy  of  Science.  As  Minister  of  the  Interior  he  was  one  of  Alexander 
III.’s  most  active  agents  in  the  repression  of  that  liberty  of  speech  which  had 
grown  up  under  Alexander  II. 

(5)  Alarch  13th,  new  style  :  the  date  of  the  assassination  of  Alexander  II. 

(6)  That  is,  proletarians.  The  author  uses  the  word  here  in  reference  to 
educated  people,  who  for  political  purposes,  or  on  principle,  had  “gone  into 
the  people  ”  and  become  peasants  or  tramps. 
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up  again  at  Ydsnaya,  and  under  my  father’s  influence  gave  up 
terrorism  altogether, 

“The  Kevolutionary  and  the  Christian,”  said  my  father,  “stand 
at  the  two  extreme  points  of  an  uncompleted  circle.  Their  near¬ 
ness  is  therefore  only  illusory ;  in  reality  there  are  no  two  points 
farther  removed  from  each  other.  In  order  for  them  to  come 
together  they  must  turn  right  back  and  traverse  the  w^hole  circum¬ 
ference.” 

*  *  •  *  »  * 

This  is  how  the  new's  of  the  assassination  of  Alexander  II. 
reached  us. 

On  the  1st  March  my  father  had  gone  out,  according  to  custom, 
for  a  walk  on  the  main  road  before  dinner.  A  thaw  had  set 
in  after  a  snow'y  winter.  Deep  thaw-holes  had  formed  in  the 
snow  on  the  roads,  and  the  hollows  were  full  of  water.  Owing 
to  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads,  we  had  given  up  sending  into 
Tula,  and  there  were  no  newspapers. 

On  the  main  road  he  met  a  wandering  Italian  organ-grinder, 
with  his  barrel-organ  and  fortune-telling  birds.  He  was  travelling 
on  foot  from  Tula.  They  got  into  conversation. 

“Where  do  you  come  from?  Where  are  you  going  to?” 

“Me  from  Tula.  Business  bad,  very  bad  ;  me  get  no  eat,  birds 
get  no  eat.  Tsar  get  killed.” 

“Tsar?  What  Tsar?  Who  killed  him?  When?” 

“Russian  Tsar,  Petersburg,  throwed  a  bomb,  seed  a  paper.” 

When  he  got  home  my  father  at  once  told  us  of  Alexander  IT.’s 
assassination,  and  the  papers  which  arrived  the  next  day  con¬ 
firmed  the  news. 

I  remember  the  overw'helming  impression  which  this  senseless 
murder  produced  on  my  father.  Besides  his  horror  at  the  cruel 
death  of  the  Tsar,  “who  has  done  so  much  good  to  people  and 
always  wished  them  so  much  good,  this  good  old  man,”  he  could 
not  help  thinking  of  the  murderers,  of  the  approaching  execu¬ 
tions,  and  “not  so  much  about  them  as  about  those  who  were 
preparing  to  take  part  in  their  murder,  and  especially  about 
Alexander  III.” 

For  some  days  he  went  about  wrapped  in  gloomy  meditation, 
and  at  last  bethought  him  to  write  a  letter  to  the  new  Emperor, 
Alexander  III. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  style  in  which  the 
letter  was  to  be  written,  whether  he  was  to  use  the  method  of 
address  required  by  etiquette,  or  the  method  employed  among 
ordinary  mortals ;  whether  he  was  to  write  it  wdth  his  own  hand 
or  have  it  copied  by  Alexander  Petrdvitch  Ivdnof ,  who  was  staying 
with  us  at  the  time.  Good  paper  was  sent  for  from  Tula,  the 
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letter  was  altered  and  corrected  and  copied  out  fair  again  several 
times,  and  at  last  my  father  posted  it  off  to  St.  Petersburg  to 
N.  Strakhof,  asking  him  to  send  it  on  to  the  Emperor  through 
K.  iSt  .  Pobyedonostsef. 

How  firmly  he  believed  then  in  the  power  of  his  own  conviction 
over  others !  How  he  hoped  that  the  criminals  would  be,  not 
forgiven — he  had  no  hope  of  that — but,  at  any  rate,  not  executed  ! 
He  devoured  the  new'spapers  eagerly,  and  lived  in  hope  and  expec¬ 
tancy,  until  he  read  that  all  the  participators  in  the  crime  had 
been  hanged. 

Pobyedonostsef  had  not  even  handed  on  the  letter ;  he  sent  it 
back,  because,  as  he  said  in  his  letter  to  my  father,  he  was 
prevented  “by  his  religion”  from  discharging  such  a  commission. 

The  letter  afterwards  came  to  the  Emperor’s  hands  through  a 
friend.  When  he  read  it,  Alexander  III.  is  reported  to  have  said  : 
“If  the  crime  had  concerned  myself  I  should  have  had  the  right 
to  pardon  them,  but  I  cannot  pardon  them  on  my  father’s  behalf.” 

I  remember  that  not  only  my  father,  but  we  children  too,  were 
horrified  by  this  execution  of  several  people,  and  a  woman  among 
them.  At  that  time  the  death  penalty  was  an  exceptional  event, 
to  which  people  were  not  yet  accustomed.^  It  was  not  like 
nowadays. 

»  *  ♦  *  *  * 

As  years  passed,  the  number  of  “dark  people”  w'ho  visited 
Yasnaya  Polyana  began  gradually  to  increase.  In  the  end  there 
were  hardly  any  revolutionaries  among  them ;  the  majority  of 
them  were  either  people  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  as  my 
father,  or  people  in  search  of  truth,  who  came  to  him  for  advice 
and  moral  support.  What  a  number  of  sucb  folk  came  and 
went !  Of  every  age  and  every  calling.  What  a  number  of 
sincere  and  deeply  convinced  people,  and  what  a  number  of 
Pharisees  who  only  wanted  to  rub  shoulders  wdth  the  name  of 
Tolstoy  and  get  some  advantage  for  themselves  out  of  it !  What 
a  number  of  cranks,  one  might  almost  say  of  maniacs ! 

For  instance  there  was  an  old  Sw'ede  who  came  to  Yasnaya 
Polyana  and  stayed  a  considerable  time,  who  went  about  bare¬ 
footed  and  half-naked  summer  and  winter.  His  principle  was 
“simplification”  and  getting  near  to  Nature.  My  father  was 
greatly  interested  in  him  at  one  time,  but  it  ended  in  his  going 
too  far  in  the  matter  of  “simplification,”  losing  all  sense  of  modesty 
and  decency,  and  having  to  be  turned  out  of  the  house. 

Another  time  an  individual  turned  up  who  fed  only  once  in 

(1)  Tho  punishment  for  murder  in  Russia  is  penal  servitude.  The  death 
penalty  is  inflicted  only  by  court  martial  or  by  the  Civil  Courts  under  special 
powers  from  the  Crown. 
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every  two  days.  The  day  he  arrived  at  Ydsnaya  was  his  day  for 
not  eating.  The  whole  day,  from  morning  onwards,  there  was 
food  spread  on  the  table:  breakfast,  tea,  collee,  lunch,  dinner; 
tea  again,  with  bread  and  butter  and  cakes ;  but  he  sat  apart 
and  ate  nothing. 

“I  ate  yesterday,”  he  answered  modestly,  when  he  was  offered 
anything. 

‘‘What  do  you  eat  the  days  you  do  eat?  ”  he  was  asked. 

It  appeared  that  he  ate  precisely  a  pound  of  bread,  a  pound  of 
vegetables,  and  a  pound  of  fruit. 

‘‘And  you’re  not  so  very  thin  !  ”  said  my  father,  astonished. 

We  had  pretty  frequent  visits  from  a  tall,  fair  morphinomaniac 

of  the  name  of  O - ,  w'ho  proved  the  truth  of  Christianity  by 

mathematical  formulse ;  then  there  was  the  shorty  dark  ne’er-do- 

w’ell,  P - ;  there  was  the  converted  Jew,  F - ,  who  lodged 

and  worked  in  the  village ;  and  last  of  all  came  Zhenitchka  '■ 
S - n,  a  spy  sent  down  by  the  secret  police.^ 

One  day  in  summer,  as  we  were  playing  about  in  the  garden, 
we  came  on  a  young  gentleman  sitting  in  a  ditch  and  calmly 
smoking  a  cigarette.  Our  dogs  ran  at  him  and  barked.  We 
secretly  egged  on  the  dogs  and  ran  away  ourselves  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

A  few  days  later  we  met  the  same  young  gentleman  on  the 
road,  not  far  from  the  house.  When  he  saw  us,  he  greeted  us 
cheerfully  and  entered  into  conversation.  It  appeared  that  he 
had  settled  in  lodgings  in  the  village,  at  the  cottage  of  one  of 
our  out-door  men,  and  was  en  villegiature  there  with  his  intended 
wife,  Ada,  and  her  mother. 

‘‘Come  in  some  day  and  have  a  cup  of  tea,”  he  said  to  me; 
‘‘I’m  rather  bored.  We’ll  have  a  chat;  I’ll  tell  you  all  about 
myself.  And,  by  the  bye,  you  might  do  me  a  service ;  I’m  going 
to  be  married  in  a  few  days,  and  I  haven’t  a  best  man.  I  hope 
you  won’t  refuse  to  do  me  that  pleasure?” 

The  proposal  -was  a  seductive  one,  and  I  agreed  to  it. 

In  a  few  days  Mr.  S - n  had  made  himself  so  charming  to 

me  that  we  became  great  friends,  and  I  visited  him  every  day 
and  often  spent  hours  with  him. 

The  day  of  the  wedding  I  got  leave  from  home  for  the  whole 
day,  put  on  a  clean  jacket,  and  was  very  proud  of  my  function 
as  best  man.  When  we  got  back  from  the  church,  I  dined  wnth 
the  happy  pair,  and  we  drank  their  health  in  infused  vodka.® 

(1)  Evgeni,  Eugene. 

(2)  Literally,  by  the  “Third  Section,  i.e.,  of  the  Emperor’s  Personal  Chan 
cellery,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  gendarmerie,  political  exiles,  sectarians,  &c., 
abolished  in  1880. 

(3)  Nalivka,  that  is,  vodka  infused  with  soaked  fruits,  like  cherry  brandy. 
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When  my  mother  saw  how  pleased  I  was  with  my  new  friend, 
she  took  alarm  and  restrained  my  devotion.  One  of  her  argu¬ 
ments  against  S - n  was  that  a  well-mannered  man  who  invited 

a  boy  to  his  house  was  bound  by  the  rules  of  politeness  first  ol 
all  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  his  parents. 

“1  can’t  let  my  son  visit  a  man  that  I  don’t  know  at  all.” 

I  told  S - n,  and  he  called  on  my  mother  the  same  day  and 

apologised  for  not  having  come  before.  After  that  he  came  to 
know  my  father,  and  paid  us  frequent  visits.  Everybody  got 
used  to  him  and  treated  him  frankly  and  familiarly  as  a  friend 
of  the  family.  At  times  he  joined  my  father  in  his  outdoor  work, 
and  seemed  entirely  to  share  his  convictions. 

In  the  autumn,  when  he  was  leaving  Yasnaya  Polyana,  he 
called  on  my  father,  and  made  a  clean  breast  of  his  misdeeds. 
He  confessed  that  he  was  a  spy,  sent  by  the  secret  police  to  keep 
an  eye  on  my  father  and  the  visitors  to  the  house. 

Another  man  w'ho  appeared  at  Yasnaya  Polyana  a  good  deal 

later,  and  played  the  same  part  as  S - n,  was  the  prison  chaplain 

from  Tula,  who  visited  us  periodically  to  have  religious  discussions 
with  my  father.  By  the  assumed  Liberalism  of  his  conversation 
he  drew'  my  father  out  to  be  explicit  about  his  views,  and  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  deeply  interested  in  them. 

“What  a  queer  man  he  is,”  said  my  father,  with  some  astonish¬ 
ment,  “and  he  seems  to  be  sincere.  I  asked  if  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  would  not  fall  foul  of  him  for  coming  to  see  me  so 
often ;  but  he  doesn’t  care  whether  they  do  or  whether  they  don’t. 
1  began  to  think  that  he  must  have  been  sent  to  spy  on  me,  and 
told  him  what  I  suspected,  but  he  assures  me  that  he  comes 
quite  of  his  own  accord.” 

When  my  father  was  excommunicated  it  was  this  very  priest 
that  the  Synod  cited  as  having  tried  in  vain  to  “bring  him  to  a 
right  way  of  thinking  ”  by  their  orders. 

The  last  time  he  came  to  see  my  father  was  after  his  excom¬ 
munication,  during  one  of  his  illnesses.  He  was  told  that  my 
father  was  ill  and  could  not  see  him.  This  was  in  the  summer. 
The  priest  sat  down  on  the  verandah  and  refused  to  go  until  he 
had  seen  Lyof  Nikolayevitch  personally.  An  hour  or  two  passed, 
and  still  he  remained  obstinately  seated  there,  waiting.  He  had 
to  be  spoken  to  extremely  sharply  and  told  to  go.  After  that 
I  never  saw  him  again. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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The  life  of  a  man  of  letters  is  seldom  interesting  to  any  but  his 
relatives  and  intimate  friends.  The  reason  is  obvious  :  he  who 
writes  books  must  live  in  libraries  and  scribble  in  quiet  rooms. 
There  are  exceptions,  to  be  sure ;  Swift,  Gibbon,  and  Macaulay. 
But  all  three  lived  for  a  time  in  the  great  world  of  politics,  and 
each  wrote  his  own  life,  for  Trevelyan  s  Life  is  really  composed 
of  Macaulay’s  letters.  If  Walter  Bagehot  had  written  his  own 
life,  or  if  his  biographer  had  given  us  a  large  collection  of  his 
correspondence,  it  w'ould  surely  have  been  amusing,  for  Bagehot, 
like  Swift,  could  write  about  a  broomstick,  and  was  never  so 
happy  as  when  extracting  humour  from  the  daily  round  of  dull 
people  and  things.  But  the  “Life”^  before  us  has  most  of  the 
faults  to  which  biography  is  obnoxious  :  it  is  twice  too  long ;  it 
is  full  of  irrelevant  and  therefore  tedious  matter  about  persons 
and  things  of  no  public  interest  :  it  makes  mistakes  about  names, 
dates,  and  events ;  and  there  is  not  enough  about  Bagehot. 

Many  literary  men — all  wise  literary  men— have  made  the 
writing  of  books  a  irdpepyov,  and  have  followed  some  other  trade 
to  give  them  bread  and  experience.  It  was  the  weakness  of 
Johnson  and  Carlyle  that  they  knew  nothing  of  money  and 
business  :  it  much  impaired  their  influence  as  preachers,  for  both 
talked  nonsense  about  trade.  There  seems  to  be  something  at 
once  soothing  and  stimulating  in  the  daily  contemplation  of  other 
people’s  liabilities,  for  amongst  bankers,  Grote,  Lubbock,  and 
Bagehot  were  placid  and  prolific  writers.  Bagehot  died  at  the 
age  of  fifty-two,  and  his  manhood  divides  itself  into  two  decades: 
the  first  ten  years  wnre  spent  at  Langport  and  Bristol  in  learnin}» 
the  trade  of  a  bank-manager  :  during  the  second  ten  years  he  lived 
in  London,  and,  while  managing  the  metropolitan  business  of 
Stuckey’s  Bank,  he  was  editor  of  The  Economist,  occasional 
editor  of  The  National  Revieic,  and  a  contributor  to  the 
Fortnightly  and  Saturday  Reviews.  Only  they  who  are  impelled 
by  self-interest  or  intellectual  curiosity  to  read  or  write  much 
about  politics  are  aware  of  the  extent  of  Bagehot ’s  influence  upon 
the  political  philosophy  of  the  mid-Victorian  age.  Like  Burke’s, 
it  is  a  saturating  influence,  often  undetected  because  so  seldom 
acknowdedged.  Bagehot  did  for  political  theory  very  much  what 
Matthew’  Arnold  and  Eenan  did  for  Christian  theology,  and  he 

(1)  life  of  Walter  Bagehot,  by  Mrs.  Russell  Barrington.  (Longmans,  Green 
and  Co.,  1914.) 
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did  it  by  pretty  much  the  same  method.  Each  of  these  great 
writers  was  in  his  own  province  a  dissolvent  force,  working  by 
gentle  ridicule  and  playful  argument  to  explode  accepted  tradi¬ 
tion  and  to  test  conventional  theories.  Thus  it  is  a  favourite 
saying  of  Bagehot  in  dealing  with  the  British  Constitution  : 
"The  books  are  all  wrong  :  the  theory  is  that  England  is 
governed  by  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  :  but  it  is  not  so  in  fact. 
The  monarch  does  not  govern ;  the  House  of  Lords  is  not 
[assessed  of  equal  authority  with  the  House  of  Commons  ” — that 
is  what  Bagehot  sets  out  to  show  his  readers,  and  he  does  it  with 
an  ease,  a  humour,  and  a  familiarity  that  are  far  more  effective 
than  the  austere  logic  of  Mill  and  Austin,  or  the  picturesque 
invective  of  Carlyle.  Indeed  the  vogue  which  Physics  and 
Politics  attained  is  largely  due  to  style,  for  the  book  is  little  more 
than  a  popular  and  concise  version  of  the  conclusions  of  Sir  Henry 
Maine  and  Herbert  Spencer  about  progress.  The  book  appeared 
about  1876,  and  I  remember  that  as  I  was  going  in  for  Greats 
at  Oxford  it  was  put  into  my  hands  as  the  thing  I  must  read.  Of 
the  charm  and  force  of  Bagehot ’s  style  at  its  best  the  following 
passage  is  an  example  : 

“Success  in  life,  then,  depends,  as  we  have  seen,  more  than 
anything  else  on  ‘  animated  moderation,’  on  a  certain  combination 
of  energy  of  mind  and  balance  of  mind,  hard  to  attain  and  harder 
to  keep.  And  this  subtle  excellence  is  aided  by  all  the  finer 
graces  of  humanity.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that, 
though  often  separated,  fine  taste  and  fine  judgment  go  very  much 
together,  and  especially  that  a  man  with  gross  want  of  taste, 
though  he  may  act  sensibly  and  correctly  for  a  while,  is  yet  apt 
to  break  out,  sooner  or  later,  into  gross  practical  error.  In 
metaphysics,  probably  both  taste  and  judgment  involve  what  is 
termed  ‘poise  of  mind,’  that  is  the  power  of  true  passiveness — 
the  faculty  of  ‘  waiting  ’  till  the  stream  of  impressions,  whether 
those  of  life  or  those  of  art,  have  done  all  that  they  have  to  do, 
and  cut  their  full  type  plainly  upon  the  mind.  ...  In  this  way 
the  union  between  a  subtle  sense  of  beauty  and  a  subtle  discretion 
in  conduct  is  a  natural  one,  because  it  rests  on  the  common 
{)ossession  of  a  fine  power,  though,  in  matter  of  fact,  that  union 
may  be  often  disturbed.  .  .  .  And  therefore  the  cultivation  of  a 
fine  taste  tends  to  promote  the  function  of  a  fine  judgment,  which 
is  a  main  help  in  the  complex  world  of  civilised  existence.  Just 
so,  too,  the  manner  in  which  the  more  delicate  parts  of  religion 
daily  work  in  producing  that  ‘  moderation  ’  w'hich,  upon  the 
whole,  and  as  a  rule,  is  essential  to  long  success,  defining  success 
even  in  its  most  narrow  and  mundane  way,  might  be  worked 
out  in  a  hundred  cases,  though  it  would  not  suit  these  pages.” 
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It  was  in  the  quality  of  “animated  moderation”  that  Bagebot 
claimed  that  the  English  excelled  all  other  nations — the  power 
of  going  with  a  swing  but  pulling  up  in  time — and  to  it  he 
ascribed  their  success.  “There  is  an  infinite  deal  to  be  laid 
against  us,  and  as  we  are  unpopular  with  most  others,  and  as 
we  are  always  grumbling  at  ourselves,  there  is  no  W'ant  of  peopie 
to  say  it.  But,  after  all,  in  a  certain  sense,  England  is  a  success 
in  the  world ;  her  career  has  had  many  faults,  but  still  it  has 
been  a  fine  and  winning  career  on  the  whole.  And  this  on 
account  of  the  exact  possession  of  this  particular  quality.”  The 
man  who  wTote  these  passages,  though  he  might  call  himself  a 
•Liberal  and  edit  The  Economist,  would  not  relish  latter-day 
Eadicalism,  or  taste  with  much  gust  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  On  another  page  in  Physics  and  Politics  Bagehot  admits 
that  in  a  generation  or  two  national  character  may  completely 
change  :  “  The  look  of  the  nation  becomes  quite  different :  the 
characteristic  men  who  stand  out  are  different ;  the  men  imitated 
are  different ;  the  result  of  the  imitation  is  different.”  Certainly 
Mr.  Asquith  has  little  resemblance  to  Lord  Palmerston,  for 
whom  Bagehot  had  a  real  admiration. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  The  English  Constitution,  on 
which  Bagehot ’s  fame  will  chiefly  rest,  w^as  written  in  1864, 
at  the  height  of  Palmerston’s  power,  and  before  Disraeli’s  Eeform 
Act  of  1867  was  passed.  In  1872  Bagehot  wTote  an  introduction 
to  the  second  edition  in  which,  as  the  result  of  household 
suffrage,  a  good  deal  of  the  complacent  optimism  of  a  Palmer- 
stonian  is  replaced  by  an  ultra-Tory  distrust  of  democracy.  But 
without  a  practical,  personal  acquaintance  with  the  men  and 
things  of  politics  The  English  Constitution  could  not  have  been 
written.  Bagehot  stood  three  times  for  Parliament,  for  Man¬ 
chester,  for  Bridgwater  (his  own  country),  and  for  the  London 
University.  He  w-as  unsuccessful  in  all  these  attempts,  which  is 
not  surprising,  for  the  philosopher  is  seldom  popular  on  the 
platform,  and  his  biographer  tells  us  that  he  had  no  power  of 
sj>eaking  in  public.  I  cannot  imagine  Walter  Bagehot  trapesing 
through  the  lobbies  at  the  bidding  of  the  Master  of  Elibank,  or 
sitting  for  days  and  w'eeks  behind  the  Treasury  bench  with  an 
undelivered  speech  on  the  Budget  in  his  hand.  But  lihe 
Thackeray  and  Trollope  he  utilised  his  electoral  experiences  for 
his  book.  The  two  best  elections  in  fiction  are  those  in  The 
Newcomes  and  in  Ralph  the  Heir  :  and  much  of  the  humorous 
realism  in  The  English  Constitution  was  obviously  based  on 
j)ersonal  contact  with  the  “free  and  independent”  electors  of 
Taunton.  Bagehot  handles  the  component  parts  of  the  English 
Constitution  analytically.  He  takes  the  Monarchy,  the  House 
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of  Lords,  and  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  asks  of  each  the 
searching,  awkward,  modern  question,  of  what  use  is  this  thing? 
“The  use  of  the  Queen,”  he  writes,  “in  a  dignified  capacity,  is 
incalculable.  Without  her  in  England,  the  present  English 
Government  would  fail  and  pass  aw'ay.  Most  people  when  they 
read  that  the  Queen  walked  on  the  slopes  of  Windsor — that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  went  to  the  Derby — have  imagined  that  too  much 
thought  and  prominence  were  given  to  little  things.  But  they 
have  been  in  error ;  and  it  is  nice  to  trace  how  the  actions  of  a 
retired  widow  and  an  unemployed  youth  become  of  such  import¬ 
ance.”  Supposing  this  to  have  been  true  of  Queen  Victoria  and 
her  son  (the  late  King),  is  it  true  any  longer?  Kemember  that 
Bagehot  wrote  before  Mr.  Forster’s  first  Education  Act,  long 
before  primary  education  had  been  made  (by  the  Tories)  not  only 
compulsory,  but  gratuitous.  What  do  the  generation  trained  in 
the  County  Council  schools  think  of  kingship?  Bagehot  says, 
truly  enough,  that  Monarchy  is  intelligible,  whereas  democracy 
(i.e.,  without  Monarchy)  is  a  government  of  difibcult  ideas.  But 
when  we  are  told  that  the  vast  majority  of  people  regard  the 
Sovereign  as  God’s  anointed,  and  as  really  the  government  that 
rules  their  daily  lives  by  a  mystical,  divine  right,  we  doubt.  The 
reigning  family  is  described  as  the  most  important  of  the  dignified 
and  theatrical  parts  of  the  Constitution,  which  attracts  the 
obedience  used  by  statesmen  to  carry  on  the  government.  This 
was  no  doubt  true  in  the  Palmerstonian  period  :  is  it  true  to-day  ? 
Do  the  King  and  Queen  and  their  children  attract  obedience,  or 
merely  the  curiosity,  of  the  gossipping,  foolish  crowd?  If  the 
dignified  and  theatrical  parts  of  the  Constitution  do  not  attract 
the  obedience  that  is  to  be  used  by  its  efficient  parts,  i.e.,  the 
Cabinet  and  the  departmental  offices,  then  Bagehot  has  very  little 
to  say  in  their  favour.  He  handles  this  part  of  his  subject  with 
characteristic  freedom.  As  a  rational  and  efficient  part  of  the 
Constitution  he  says  frankly  that  he  has  little  or  no  use  for  a 
King.  For  while  he  admits  that  an  experienced  or  intelligent 
Sovereign  might  exercise  a  great  and  useful  influence  in  politics, 
particularly  at  moments  of  difficulty,  when  an  old  government 
is  being  dissolved  and  a  new  government  is  being  formed,  he  is 
careful  to  impress  upon  us  that  the  odds  are  long  against  the 
occupant  of  the  throne  being  a  person  with  an  intelligence  even 
equal  to  the  average,  or  endowed  with  the  industry  necessary  to 
profit  by  his  experience.  Whilst  enumerating  a  string  of  things 
which  the  Sovereign  can  do  theoretically,  but  cannot  do  practic¬ 
ally,  Bagehot  regards  the  veto  on  legislation  as  dead,  and  is 
disposed  to  leave  the  King  three  means  of  interfering  in  politics, 
the  power  of  dismissing  a  Prime  Minister,  the  powder  of  dissolving 
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Parliament,  and  the  ix)\ver  of  creating  peers.  It  is  certain  that 
the  King  can  dismiss  a  Prime  Minister  by  refusing  to  take  his 
advice.  William  IV.  did  so  in  1834,  when  he  dismissed  Lord 
Melbourne  and  called  on  Sir  Kobert  Peel  to  form  a  Government, 
which  did  not  live  five  months.  Bagehot  observes  that  the 
power  of  dissolving  Parliament  might  be  in  the  hands  of  a  discern¬ 
ing  monarch  a  most  valuable  check  upon  the  abuse  of  }x>wer 
by  the  Cabinet.  The  Sovereign,  being  detached  from  political 
parties,  might  be  an  impartial  umpire,  and  might  decide  when 
an  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  nation  from  a  Prime  ]\Iinister 
with  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  That  is  what  a  great 
many  people  are  saying  now  about  the  present  Government  and 
the  King.  Bagehot’s  moderate  people  think  that  His  Majesty 
should  use  his  undoubted  prerogative  of  dissolving  Parliament 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  majority  of  the  nation  do  or  do 
not  approve  the  Home  Buie  Bill.  But  Bagehot  was  obsessed, 
like  Hamilton  and  the  Federalists,  by  the  figure  of  George  HI., 
whom  he  persistently  regarded  as  “a  meddling  maniac.”  He  is 
afraid  that  the  average  king  will  not  be  able  to  form  a  good 
judgment  on  the  question  whether  the  Prime  Minister  is  supported 
by  the  nation  or  not,  and  so  will  either  be  too  timid  to  use  his 
prerogative,  or  will  use  it  at  the  wrong  time.  With  regard  to  the 
creation  of  peers,  it  is  rather  striking  to  find  that  Bagehot  regards 
“the  catastrophic  creation  of  peers,”  namely,  the  swamping 
process  with  which  Mr.  Asquith  recently  threatened  the  House 
of  Lords,  as  out  of  the  range  of  practical  politics.  It  is  difficult 
to  repress  a  smile  when  Bagehot  finally  descends  upon  the 
Colonial  governor  as  the  ideal  type  of  sovereign,  because  he  has 
the  pow'er  of  a  king,  the  intelligence  of  a  trained  politician,  and 
the  impartiality  of  a  stranger.  In  an  educated  country  Bagehot 
sees  no  reason  why  Cabinet  Government  should  not  exist  without 
royalty. 

The  House  of  Lords,  like  the  Monarchy,  is  examined  through 
a  Palmerstonian  lens.  Bagehot  saw'  that  the  show  of  society 
impressed  the  imagination  of  the  vulgar.  The  peers  individually 
possessed  the  hereditary  power  of  manner ;  the  House  of  Lords 
belonged  to  the  dignified  and  theatrical  part  of  the  Constitution : 
it  attracted  obedience,  and  therefore  it  was  useful.  Is  this  any 
longer  true?  Rural  folk,  according  to  Bagehot,  wdll  listen  to 
the  nonsense  of  the  squire,  though  his  insolvency  is  known  to 
them  to  be  merely  a  matter  of  time,  more  submissively  than  they 
will  listen  to  the  clever  words  of  the  new'  rich  man  by  his  side. 
“An  old  peer  will  always  command  infinite  respect.”  Bank,  or 
inherited  w'ealth,  the  occupation  of  a  big  house,  w'ere  the  only 
symbols  of  mind  which  the  [wor  and  ignorant  knew,  and  their 
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submission  to  the  landed  gentry  was  the  peasant’s  way  of  paying 
respect  to  mind.  Unfortunately  the  modern  school  teacher,  with 
his  or  her  half-baked  theories  of  Socialism,  has  changed  all  that ; 
and  wealth  is  the  only  thing  which  the  lower  classes,  in  town  and 

country,  will  respect,  and  that  with  a  firm  conviction  that  it  is 

theft.  Nobody  saw  more  clearly  than  Bagehot  that  our  system 
of  government,  with  its  “triple  bond”  of  King,  Lords,  and 

Commons,  rested  on  the  deferential  spirit  in  the  nation,  the 

willingness  of  those  without  property  and  mind  to  obey  those  who 
had  property  and  mind.  He  agreed  that  the  right  of  the  House 
of  Lords  to  form  a  part  of  the  government  could  exist  only  so 
long  as  it  was  unquestioned,  and  that  it  must  disappear  as  soon 
as  it  came  to  be  bawded  about  on  platforms.  But  it  was 
apparently  unthinkable  to  Bagehot  that  the  spirit  of  deference, 
the  habit  of  obeying  his  betters,  could  ever  be  eradicated  from 
the  nature  of  the  average  Englishman. 

Indeed  nothing  illustrates  more  impressively  the  distance  w^e 
have  travelled  from  the  Palmerstonian  period  than  the  fact  that 
Bagehot  should  praise  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  attributes  it 
has  lost,  and  blame  it  for  lacking  those  which  it  has  recently 
shown  itself  to  }X)ssess.  The  House  of  Lords  is  useful,  according 
to  the  author  of  The  English  Constitution ,  as  a  dignified  and 
dramatic  part  of  government,  as  imposing  on  the  imagination  of 
the  middle  and  low^er  classes,  as  saving  us  from  the  worship  of 
wealth  and  office,  as  attracting  obedience  for  the  Cabinet  to  use 
in  wbat  Johnson  called  “driving  on  the  system  of  things.”  The 
House  of  Lords  is  not  useful,  is  blameworthy,  as  a  chamber  to 
revise  the  bills  of  the  House  of  Commons,  because  the  majority 
of  peers  know  nothing  about  business,  and  do  not  take  the  trouble 
to  attend.  “The  Corn  Ijaws  are  gone  :  the  pocket  boroughs  are 
gone:  why  tease  about  clause  6  in  a  railway  bill?”  Such  is 
Bagehot’s  humorous  description  of  the  state  of  mind  of  the  feeble 
nnd  forlorn  peers  in  the  mid-Victorian  era.  But  all  this  has  been 
reversed.  The  peers  have  ceased  to  attract  obedience  by  their 
dignity,  or  show' ;  they  have  not  saved  us  from  the  thrall  of  the 
millionaire  and  the  Government  official.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
House  of  Lords  has  become  a  most  efficient  chamber  of  revision 
for  the  hasty  and  corrupt  legislation  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

j  Working  as  it  does  in  the  fetters  of  the  Parliament  Act,  the 

I  House  of  Tiords  is  now  the  only  place  where  independent  and 

first-i’ate  discussion  of  politics  is  possible  :  the  peers  are  the  only 
check  left  on  the  absolutism  of  the  Cabinet.  But  that  is  owdng  to 
changes  in  the  House  of  Commons  which  Bagehot  could  not 
foresee. 

Disregarding  the  theories  of  the  books,  Bagehot  describes  the 
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House  of  Commons  as  an  Electoral  College,  whose  first  and  most 
important  function  is  that  of  choosing  and  maintaining  a  govern¬ 
ment.  The  electoral  colleges  in  the  United  States  are  a  farce, 
because  the  electors  are  chosen  on  a  ticket,  i.e.,  they  are  chosen 
to  choose  A  or  B  as  President,  and  once  having  dropped  their 
ticket  in  the  urn,  their  function  is  discharged  and  they  are 
dissolved.  The  House  of  Commons,  according  to  Bagehot,  is 
a  body  of  independent  electors,  who  not  only  choose  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  support  it.  The  proper  answer  of  a  Prime  Minister  to 
criticisms  on  the  House  of  Commons  is,  “It  has  chosen 
me,  and  kept  me  in  power.”  This  original  view  of  the 
chief  function  of  the  House  of  Commons  illustrates  Bagehot’s 
curious  leaning  towards  Caesarism.  The  legislative  function  of 
the  House  of  Commons  Bagehot  almost  ignores,  no  doubt  because 
he  knew  that  the  Cabinet  and  the  Treasury  counsel  are  the  real 
legislators.  But  he  lays  great  stress  upon  what  he  calls  the 
lyrical  function  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  upon  its  informa¬ 
tive  and  educational  functions.  The  mind  of  the  British  nation 
upon  subjects  of  first-rate  political  importance  is  to  be  expressed 
in  the  best  form  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  body  of 
electors,  keenly  interested  in  politics,  are  to  be  educated  by  free 
and  animated  debates.  If  we  are  to  have  government  by  dis¬ 
cussion,  says  one  of  the  orators  in  Thucydides,  let  it  be  the  best 
possible  discussion.  In  truth  the  highest  function  of  a  popular 
assembly  is  independent  and  competent  criticism  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  of  the  events  of  the  world.  But  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  are  now  paid  and  gagged,  and  are  conse¬ 
quently  no  longer  able  to  discharge  their  lyrical  or  educational 
functions.  The  House  of  Lords,  even  with  its  power  reduced  j 

to  a  suspensory  veto  of  two  and  a  half  or  at  most  three  years,  is  1 

the  only  place  where  the  free  and  educated  discussion  of  the 
measures  of  Government  can  be  looked  for.  It  might  be  thought 
that  the  Press  would  take  the  place  of  the  House  of  Commons 
as  an  arena  of  argument :  but  the  Press  is  in  the  hands  of  three 
or  four  men,  who  have  made  their  fortunes  and  obtained  their 
peerages  by  supporting  one  party  or  the  other.  Turn  where  ve 
will,  we  are  confronted  by  the  same  contempt  for  individual 
liberty,  the  same  corrupt  irrationality,  the  same  vulgar  violence. 
Bagehot,  writing  in  the  ’sixties,  more  than  half  a  century  ago, 
could  not  imagine  this  rapid  breakdown  of  Cabinet  government: 
but  that  he  had  some  misgiving  as  to  the  results  of  the  extension 
of  the  franchise  in  1867  is  evident  from  the  introduction  to  the 
second  edition  of  the  English  Constitufion ,  which  he  wrote  in 
1872,  a  few  years  before  his  death. 

In  the  Introduction  Bagehot  compares  presidential  with  parlia- 
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mentary  government ;  but  here  his  argument  is  again  deprived 
of  much  of  its  value  by  time,  for  he  wrote  shortly  after  the 
assassination  of  Lincoln  and  just  when  France  was  beginning 
the  experiment  after  Sedan.  Presidential  government,  in  the 
sense  of  a  president  governing  who  is  not  responsible  to  the 
legislature,  as  in  the  United  States,  has  little  interest  for  us,  for 
it  is  safe  to  predict  that,  whatever  blunders  and  excesses  our 
democracy  may  commit,  it  will  not  imitate  the  Americans  in 
separating  the  executive  from  the  legislative  chamber.  But 
presidential  government  as  it  exists  in  France,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Cabinet  system  with  a  president  instead  of  a  monarch,  is  quite 
within  the  range  of  possibility  for  Great  Britain.  The  result  in 
France  has  been  that  in  forty-five  years  there  have  been  more 
than  fifty  governments,  which  is  not  encouraging.  Responsible 
government  without  a  sovereign  has  ended  in  apparently  in¬ 
corrigible  instability.  Another  point  discussed  at  some  length 
is  the  treaty-making  power.  Bagehot  was  struck  by  the  absurdity 
of  the  Government,  in  the  person  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  signing  treaties  and  agreements  with  Foreign 
Powers,  and  then  “laying  papers”  before  Parliament  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  What  is  the  use  of  discussion  after  the  treaty  is  signed? 
The  Government,  it  is  true,  might  be  censured  for  having  made 
the  treaty,  in  which  case  it  would  be  obliged  to  resign ;  but  the 
treaty  would  remain.  In  the  case  of  commercial  treaties,  an 
Act  of  Parliament  is  usually  necessary  to  impose  or  remit  duties 
of  import.  That  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  commercial  treaty 
with  France  negotiated  by  Cobden  in  1860  :  and  in  cases  of  that 
kind  the  House  of  Commons  has  a  real  control,  for  if  it  should 
refuse  to  impose  or  remit  the  duties  in  question ,  the  treaty  would 
be  inoperative.  But  except  when  duties  must  be  imposed  or 
remitted,  the  House  of  Commons  has  no  control  over  the  treaty- 
making  power  of  the  Government.  To  cure  this  anomaly, 
Bagehot  proposed  that  treaties  should  not  be  signed  until  after 
they  had  been  “laid”  before  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  short 
period.  He  w’as,  of  course,  aware  of  the  danger  of  discussing  the 
details  of  foreign  policy  in  a  popular  assembly  ;  but  he  thought 
that  the  advantage  of  public  discussion  of  the  differences  between 
nations  outweighed  the  danger.  In  a  Palmerstonian  Parliament 
the  danger  would  not  have  been  great  :  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to-day  it  would  be  very  great.  We  all  know  the  way  in  which 
the  Senate  in  the  United  States  and  the  American  Press  handle 
onestions  of  treaty  obligations  with  foreign  Powers.  Nothing  but 
the  geographical  position  of  the  United  States  and  the  vague 
fear  inspired  by  the  reputation  of  boundless  wealth  have  saved  the 
Republic  from  war  with  a  combination  of  first-rate  Powers.  The 
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discussion  in  a  similar  spirit  by  a  modern  House  of  Commons, 
backed  by  a  partisan  Press,  of  a  treaty  or  agreement  with  a 
foreign  Power  would  plunge  Great  Britain  in  a  European  war 
within  a  few  weeks.  It  was  a  dangerous  experiment  placing 
the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  hands  of  a  Minister  in  the 
House  of  Commons  :  for  that  Minister  to  seek  the  advice  of 
IMessrs.  Booth,  Byles,  Crookes  and  Keir  Hardie  before  signing  a 
treaty  or  agreement  with  Germany,  Russia,  or  Turkey  would  be 
madness. 

The  most  instructive  passages  in  The  English  Constitution 
are  Bagehot’s  reflections  on  Disraeli’s  democratic  adventure.  To 
us  nowadays  the  Act  of  1867,  which  abolished  the  rental  qualifica¬ 
tion  in  the  towns  and  substituted  the  occupation  of  a  rateable 
tenement,  does  not  seem  alarming;  and  it  w’as  followed  in  1884 
by  a  similar  reduction  of  the  franchise  in  the  counties.  Of  the 
forty-seven  years,  which  have  run  since  Disraeli’s  leap  in  the 
dark,  the  Conservatives  or  Unionists  have  been  in  power  for 
twenty-three  years,  which  would  seem  to  justify  Lord  Beacons- 
field.  But  as  Bagehot  ]X)ints  out,  the  effect  of  laws  altering  the 
franchise  depends  on  the  spirit  of  those  who  work  them,  and 
thus  the  real  result  is  nearly  always  delayed  and  concealed  for  at 
least  a  generation.  What  is  called  the  great  Reform  Bill  of  1832 
had  no  perceptible  effect  for  more  than  thirty  years  after  its 
passage,  because  it  was  worked  by  Tjord  Melbourne,  Lord  John 
Russell,  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the 
statesmen  of  the  pre-reform  era.  Peel  died  in  1851 ;  Palmerston 
and  Derby  died  in  1865  and  4868;  Lord  Russell  retired  about  the 
same  time  ;  and  thus  a  whole  generation  of  statesmen  disappeared, 
and  a  new^  generation  of  statesmen,  headed  by  Gladstone  and 
Disraeli,  appeared.  Bagehot  did  not  trust  either  of  these  states¬ 
men,  Gladstone,  because  he  was  too  earnest  and  impulsive  and 
subtle — he  lacked  “animated  moderation”;  Disraeli,  because  he 
was  merely  an  eloquent  sceptic.  Still  less  did  he  trust  the  new 
generation  of  electors,  and  believing  that  it  is  men  not  measures 
that  matter,  he  addressed  a  very  impressive  warning  to  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  As  a  theoretical  writer  he  could  venture  to  say, 
what  no  elected  member  of  Parliament,  Conservative  or  liberal, 
could  venture  to  say,  “I  am  exceedingly  afraid  of  the  ignorant 
multitude  of  the  new  constituencies.”  If  Bagehot  WTote  that  in 
1872,  what  would  he  say  in  1914,  when  it  is  proposed  to  finally 
divorce  representation  from  taxation,  and  give  the  vote  to  every 
adult  male,  if  not  to  every  adult  female?  This  is  what  he  did 
say  of  the  policy  of  dishing  the  Whigs.  “The  leading  statesmen 
in  a  free  country  have  great  momentary  power.  They  settle  the 
conversation  of  mankind.  It  is  they  who,  by  a  great  speech  or 
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two,  determine  what  shall  be  said  and  what  shall  be  written  for 
long  after.  They,  in  conjunction  with  their  counsellors,  settle 
the  programme  of  their  party — the  ‘platform,’  as  the  Americans 
call  it,  on  which  they  and  those  associated  with  them  are  to  take 
their  stand  for  the  political  campaign.  It  is  by  that  programme, 
by  a  comparison  of  the  programmes  of  different  statesmen,  that 
the  world  forms  its  judgment.  The  common  ordinary  mind  is 
quite  unfit  to  fix  for  itself  what  political  question  it  shall  attend 
to ;  it  is  as  much  as  it  can  do  to  judge  decently  of  the  questions 
which  drift  down  to  it,  and  are  brought  before  it ;  it  almost  never 
settles  its  topics  :  it  can  only  decide  upon  the  issues  of  those 
topics.  And  in  settling  what  these  questions  shall  be,  statesmen 
have  now  especially  a  great  responsibility.  If  they  raise  questions 
which  will  excite  the  lower  orders  of  mankind  ;  if  they  raise 
questions  on  which  those  orders  are  likely  to  be  wrong ;  if  they 
raise  questions  on  which  the  interest  of  those  orders  is  not 
identical  with,  or  is  antagonistic  to,  the  whole  interest  of  the 
State,  they  will  have  done  the  greatest  harm  they  can  do.  The 
future  of  this  country  depends  on  the  happy  working  of  a  delicate 
experiment,  and  they  will  have  done  all  they  could  to  vitiate 
that  experiment.  Just  when  it  is  desirable  that  ignorant  men, 
new  to  politics,  should  have  good  issues,  and  only  good  issues, 
put  before  them,  these  statesmen  will  have  siiggested  bad  issues. 
They  will  have  suggested  topics  which  will  bind  the  poor  as  a 
class  together ;  topics  which  will  excite  them  against  the  rich  ; 
topics  the  discussion  of  which  in  the  only  form  in  which  that 
discussion  reaches  their  ear  will  be  to  make  them  think  that  some 
new  law  can  make  them  comfortable — that  it  is  the  present  law 
which  makes  them  uncomfortable — that  Government  has  at  its 
disposal  an  inexhaustible  fund  out  of  which  it  can  give  to  those 
who  now  want  without  also  creating  elsewhere  other  and  greater 
wants.  If  the  first  work  of  the  poor  voters  is  to  try  to  create  a 
‘  i>oor  man’s  paradise,’  as  poor  men  are  apt  to  fancy  that  Paradise, 
and  as  they  are  apt  to  think  they  can  create  it,  the  great  political 
trial  now  beginning  will  simply  fail.  The  wide  gift  of  the  elective 
franchise  will  be  a  great  calamity  to  the  whole  nation,  and  to 
those  who  gain  it  as  great  a  calamity  as  to  any.”  These  words 
were  written  forty-five  years  ago;  and  to  Mr.  Tjloyd  George  and 
his  admirers  they  will  probably  sound  like  “a  tale  told  by  an 
idiot.”  Nevertheless  they  are  true ;  and  they  were  never  nearer 
to  proof  than  they  are  at  this  hour. 
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IS  SOCIOLOGY  A  SCIENCE? 


The  question  whether  or  no  sociology  can  rightfully  be  called 
a  science  is  of  considerable  significance  to  those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  study  the  wider  aspects  of  scientific  thought. 
Statements  which  are  put  forward  as  individual  personal  opinions 
social  reforms  and  changes  which  are  advocated  on  grounds  set 
forth  in  the  course  of  ordinary  discussion  or  of  political  agitation, 
are  comparatively  easy  to  judge  and  to  evaluate.  The  atmosphere 
is  that  of  free  and  open  discussion,  the  sanest  and  healthiest  that 
can  possibly  exist.  But  statements  made  and  opinions  put  forward 
on  “scientific”  grounds  are  supposed  to  carry  with  them  a  certain 
authority.  Needless  to  say,  scientific  conclusions,  as  well  as 
others,  are  ultimately  open  to  the  arbitrament  of  observation, 
reason,  and  discussion.  But  the  process  is  somewhat  remote  from 
the  affairs  of  everyday  life.  It  is  one  that  is  usually  left  to 
experts,  because  the  chains  of  reasoning  are  so  long  and  so 
involved  that  it  is  rarely  worth  while  for  anyone  else  to  follow 
them.  The  question  whether  or  no  there  is  a  science  of  sociology 
thus  assumes  practical  importance,  for  to  admit  the  claim  lays 
us  open  to  be  informed  by  experts  that  certain  social  structures 
are  necessary  and  certain  social  changes  desirable.  And  the 
difficulty  of  checking  information  becomes  enormously  increased. 

There  have,  of  recent  years,  been  a  number  of  such  claims. 
The  old-fashioned  political  economy  and  “scientific”  Socialism 
are  two  notable  instances.  But  sociology  is  much  more  funda¬ 
mental.  It  essays  to  embrace  the  whole  sphere  of  social  activity, 
and  to  formulate  conclusions  having  bearing  not  only  on  practical 
politics,  but  on  all  forms  of  social  action. 

It  is  as  well  to  admit  at  once  that  there  are  ways  in  which 
social  science  and  social  sciences  are  possible.  There  are  aspects 
of  human  activity  which  can  profitably  be  treated  by  scientific 
methods.  Let  us,  for  example,  concentrate  attention  on  com¬ 
modities  and  the  mechanism  of  exchange.  A  large  number  of 
generalisations  and  truths,  not  otherwise  obvious,  will  emerge. 
No  objection  can  be  raised  so  long  as  it  is  clearly  understood 
that  we  are  concentrating  on  aspects,  and  so  long  as  dogmatic 
practical  inferences  are  not  made  therefrom.  With  regard  to  the 
tariff  controversy,  for  example,  an  economist  is  fully  entitled  to 
be  a  protectionist  or  a  free-trader,  but  he  is  not  entitled  to 
say  that  the  science  of  economics  demands  either  free  trade 
or  protection  for  any  country  at  any  time.  All  he  can  do  is  to 
point  out  (whatever  other  arguments  there  may  be  for  or  againstl 
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that  certain  results  follow  from  certain  causes.  He  can  tell  us,  to 
some  extent  and  within  certain  limits,  exactly  what  we  are  doing 
if  we  make  tariff  alterations.  In  the  same  way,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  no  theoretical  objection  can  be  made  to  a  science  of 
sociology  if  its  existence  can  be  maintained  on  other  grounds. 
So  long  as  no  claim  is  made  to  formulate  legislation  or  to  initiate 
social  action  on  grounds  asserted  to  be  scientific,  there  is  no 
special  reason  to  dispute  its  possibility  or  its  actual  existence. 
But  such  a  claim  has  been  made  by  very  high  authority,  and 
thus  an  examination  of  the  logic  of  sociology  has  considerable 
interest.  The  examination  will  best  be  made  by  a  short  account 
of  the  hi.story  of  the  subject. 

The  idea  of  a  science  of  society  and  the  name  sociology  probably 
originated  with  Comte,  as  did  also  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the 
social  sciences  and  the  impossibility  of  adequately  treating  any 
section  of  social  life  apart  from  the  whole.  This  idea  has  been 
continually  used  by  one  of  Comte’s  most  famous  followers,  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison,  an  early  opponent  of  economic  dogmatism. 
He  says,  in  effect,  to  the  economist  (the  warning  is  not  so  neces¬ 
sary  now  as  it  was  then)  you  cannot  rightfully  be  dogmatic 
because  you  are  considering  only  a  partial  aspect.  Sociology  has 
much  more  right  than  economics  to  be  dogmatic,  and,  anyhow, 
economic  dogmatism  is  unwarranted.  But  the  positive  contribu¬ 
tions  of  Comte  to  a  possible  permanent  science  of  sociology, 
what  are  they?  The  question  must  be  left  for  his  followers  to 
answer.  To  me,  from  such  slight  cursory  study  as  I  have  been 
able  to  give,  it  seems  a  mass  of  opinions  formed  with  the  aid  of 
an  insufficient  basis  of  fact,  by  no  means  devoid  of  interest,  but 
no  sound  foundation  for  future  advance. 

The  first  attempt  to  found  a  science  of  sociology  worthy  of 
serious  consideration  is  that  of  Spencer.  While  it  is  doubtful 
whether  even  his  work  merits  the  designation  of  a  science  of 
society,  at  least  he  did  far  more  thoroughly  than  either  his 
predecessor  or  any  of  his  successors  proceed  by  the  scientific 
method.  In  his  time  sociology  greatly  lacked  an  adequate  basis 
of  fact.  Such  a  basis  was  essential  before  any  scientific  treatment 
was  possible.  To  supply  this  deficiency  Spencer  planned,  and 
partially  completed,  the  Descriptive  Sociology,  a  work  the  full 
value  of  which,  as  an  aid  to  the  study  of  sociological  and  historical 
fact,  has  never  been  recognised.  The  unorganised  knowledge 
of  types  of  society,  scattered  in  books  of  travel  and  history,  was 
classified  under  his  directions  by  three  competent  assistants. 
Spencer’s  main  object  was  the  elucidation  of  main  principles,  the 
co-ordination  of  the  facts  into  an  organised  scheme  of  thought ;  but , 
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before  tliis  was  possible,  the  main  principles  must  be  discovered 
by  comparison  of  numerous  facts  gathered  from  the  widest 
possible  field.  This  is  the  special  feature  which  distinguishes 
his  writings  from  that  of  any  other  sociologist  living  or  dead,  the 
factual  basis  and  the  wide  area  from  which  the  facts  are  drawn. 

On  this  foundation  Spencer  proceeded  to  build  his  super¬ 
structure.  His  views  concerning  the  rightful  methods  are  fully 
set  forth  in  the  Study  of  Sociology,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
occupied  with  an  account  of  the  unbiassed  manner  in  which  the 
study  of  social  facts  should  be  undertaken.  He  was  careful  to 
point  out  that,  in  the  study  of  sociology,  the  student  must  disabuse 
his  mind  of  preconceived  ideas  concerning  the  meaning  and  value 
of  any  and  every  institution.  Whatever  opinions  he  may  hold 
concerning  the  most  fundamental  questions  must  be  laid  aside, 
and  human  institutions  must  be  examined  and  classified  with  that 
bloodless  impartiality  with  w'hich  the  chemist  analyses  his  mineral 
or  the  entomologist  describes  the  characteristics  of  his  insect.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  doubted  whether  such  an  attitude  is  possible, 
or  even  desirable,  but,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not,  a  science  of  sociology, 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  is  impossible  or  undesirable. 
Of  Spencer,  at  least,  we  can  say  that  this  qualification,  which 
is  essential  if  a  scientific  treatment  is  to  be  obtained,  was  possessed 
by  him  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  it  is  this  orderly  presentation 
for  which  his  sociology,  properly  so  called,  was  so  famous. 

The  present  essay  is  not  concerned  with  Spencer’s  special 
conclusions,  the  full  discussion  of  which  would  require  a  volume. 
The  main  outlines  of  his  work,  his  foundation  of  the  study  on 
the  facts  of  biology  and  psychology,  his  famous  ghost  theory, 
his  views  on  the  history  of  human  marriage,  and  the  differences 
from  his  contemporary,  McLennan,  and  from  more  recent  critics, 
Westei’marck  and  others,  the  bulky  treatment  of  all  grades  of 
human  institutions,  these  features  are  well  known  to  sociological 
students.  To  notice  them  in  outline  would  be  superfluous,  to 
criticise  them  in  detail  would  carry  us  too  far.  The  point  with 
which  we  are  here  concerned  is  that,  in  Spencer’s  case,  the 
attempt  to  found  a  true  science  really  resulted  in  the  elucidation 
of  valuable  information  and  well-considered  theories.  Also, 
Spencer’s  claims  for  the  science  were  comparatively  modest.  T 
can  find  in  it  no  demand  to  be  allowed  to  initiate  legislation.  He 
did,  indeed,  make  one  or  two  attempts  to  predict,  He  realised 
that  to  found  a  true  science  he  must  predict,  but  such 
forecasts  as  he  made,  while  they  show  sound  common  sense,  are 
somewhat  vague,  and  hardly  differ  in  definiteness  from  those  of 
publicists  who  make  no  pretence  to  be  scientific. 

With  regard  to  Spencer,  one  other  matter  should  be  mentioned. 
With  him  sociology  did  not  mean  political  opinions.  It  is  a  fact 
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on  which  considerable  stress  should  be  laid,  because  injustice  has 
been  done  to  him  both  by  expositors^  and  by  critics.  Spencer’s 
political  views  come  under  the  head  of  social  ethics  and  are  definitely 
classified  by  him  as  such.  Spencer’s  political  essays  and  his  ex¬ 
treme  individualism,  as  developed  in  Justice,  are  so  well  known 
that  many  have  thought  that  between  these  views  and  the 
sociology  there  must  be  a  necessary  connection.  But  those  who 
will  study  the  massive  three  volumes  dealing  with  sociology  will 
find  the  delusion  quickly  dissipated.  The  references  to  political 
views  are  few  and  far  between.  There  is  occasionally  an  attempt 
to  found  his  extreme  individualism  on  his  monumental  sociological 
research.  This  is  as  it  must  be,  especially  with  so  systematic  a 
mind  as  that  of  Spencer.  But  the  converse  certainly  does  not 
hold.  The  sociology  is  prior  and  independent.  Indeed,  Spencer 
is  sometimes  much  more  concerned  to  show  that  his  sociological 
conclusions  do  not  lead  to  political  views  diametrically  opposed 
to  his  own”  than  to  deal,  in  the  sociology,  with  special  political 
opinions  as  such.  The  connection  between  Spencer’s  sociology 
and  his  politics  is  probably  looser  than  that  of  any  other  authorita¬ 
tive  sociological  writer. 

Had  sociology  ended  with  Spencer,  we  might  be  inclined  to  say 
that  there  was  some  ground,  within  reasonable  limits,  for  the 
claim  to  have  founded  a  true  science.  The  matter  which  usually 
appears  under  the  heading  of  the  various  partial  sciences, 
anthropology  and  so  on,  is  at  least  as  valuable  in  the  setting  in 
which  it  appears  in  his  w'ork  as  it  is  elsewhere.  To  say  the 
least,  there  is  a  serious  attempt  to  found  a  science  based  on  fact. 
There  are  a  number  of  generalisations,  which,  if  they  are  not  firmly 
established  by  subsequent  work,  are,  at  any  rate,  not  overthrown, 
and,  above  all,  there  is  a  mass  of  classified  material  which  would 
enable  successors,  had  they  the  wdll  and  the  ability,  to  do  further 
w'ork  on  the  lines  he  laid  down. 

Unfortunately,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  work  of  subse¬ 
quent  w'riters,  we  find  that  the  so-called  science  becomes  more 
vague  and  shadowy.  The  first  promise  is  not  maintained.  We 
shall  best  illustrate  this  point  by  giving  brief  notice  to  two  of 
the  most  prominent,  most  wddely  read,  most  praised  successors, 
one  an  American,  Professor  Lester  F.  Ward,®  one  an  English¬ 
man,  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd. 

(1)  As  an  example,  I  would  call  attention  to  that  interesting  little  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Spencer  by  Professor  Hudson.  The  chapter  in  it  entitled  “The 
Spencerian  Sociology”  unfortunately  deals  hardly  at  all  with  the  sociology,  but 
mainly  wnth  the  ethics  and  the  essays. 

(2)  See  particularly  Principles  of  Sociology,  Vol.  I.,  p.  580  seq. 

(3)  For  the  benefit  of  any  reader  not  acquainted  with  philosophical  literature, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  say  that  Prof.  Lester  F.  Ward  is  a  geologist  of  some 
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With  regard  to  the  former,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  his 
conception  of  sociology  differs  fundamentally  from  that  of  Spencer. 
With  him  the  static  and  dispassioned  objective  study  is  but  a 
means  to  an  end.  To  him  sociology  is  essentially  dynamic,  its 
sole  and  ultimate  object  is  the  “artificial  control  of  social  forces.” 
Before  we  examine  this  view,  we  must  make  the  comment  that, 
even  if  we  grant  him  (which  the  present  writer  certainly  does 
not)  that  such  is  a  true  ideal  for  sociological  study,  it  is  obvious 
that  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  nature,  development,  and  history 
of  societies  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  any  artificial  control. 

If,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  admit  dynamic  sociology  as 
analogous  to  medicine,  we  could  say  that,  just  as  a  knowledge  of 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  human  body  is  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  any  science  of  medicine  worthy  of  the  name,  so 
any  attempt  at  “organic  control,”  if  it  is  to  be  anything  more 
than  the  blindest  empirical  muddling,  must  have  as  its  basis  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  social  forces  which  it  endeavours  to 
control.  Any  such  attempt  would  require  generations  of  static 
work  before  knowledge  is  sufficiently  advanced. 

The  above  criticism  is  specially  directed  to  the  earlier  work. 
The  later  volumes,  whether  they  contain  an  alteration,  extension, 
or  explanation  of  the  original  position,  somewhat  reduce  the 
points  of  difference.  The  division  of  the  subject  into  “Pure” 
and  “Applied”  sociology  renders  the  above  criticism  less  cogent, 
and  is  virtually  admitted  by  the  clear  and  explicit  statement  that 
societies  much  be  understood  before  they  can  be- controlled.  Also 
it  should  be  said  that  the  broad-minded  way  in  which  Professor 
Ward  recognises  the  value  of  standpoints  other  than  his  own 
tends  to  disarm  criticism.  Unfortunately,  however,  as  we  shall 
discover  presently,  this  very  subdivision  leaves  him  open  to  other 
criticisms  quite  as  cogent,  and  these  criticisms  it  is  specially  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  because  it  is  Professor  Ward  who  has  explicitly 
made  the  claim  to  have  founded  a  science  which  shall  place  legisla¬ 
tion  into  the  hands  of  the  sociological  expert.  The  whole  object 
of  the  earlier  work  implies  this,  and,  in  the  later  work,  he  con¬ 
cludes  with  the  expression  of  the  ultimate  ideal  that  a  committee 
of  experts,  “w^orking  in  what  may  be  called  a  sociological  labora- 

note,  and  must  not  be  confused  with  the  English  philosopher  Prof.  James 
Ward,  who  once  contributed  an  article  to  this  Review  on  the  subject  of 
Spencer.  It  is  a  coincidence  that  Spencer  should  have  had  two  critics  of  the 
same  name.  A  partial  reply,  written  by  myself,  to  some  of  Prof.  .Tames 
Ward’s  criticisms  will  be  found  in  the  Philosophical  Ilevicw,  May,  1910. 
Prof.  Lester  F.  Ward’s  most  notable  sociological  writings  are  Dynamic  Sociology, 
first  published  in  1883,  and,  more  recently,  two  volumes,  entitled  respectively 
Pure  Sociology  and  Applied  Sociology,  published  in  1903  and  1906.  T  should 
say  myself  that  the  Dynamic  Sociology  was  the  most  characteristic,  but  both 
are  considered  in  these  brief  criticisms. 
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tory,”  should  be  able  to  formulate  conclusions  and  legislation 
which  requires  only  “the  final  sanction  of  society.”^ 

It  is  a  suggestion  of  this  kind  that  calls  for  criticism,  and  we 
are  bound  to  inquire  what  there  is  in  Professor  Ward’s  work 
which  gives  the  smallest  justification  for  anything  of  the  kind. 
Fiol'essor  Ward  himself,  notwithstanding  bis  theoretical  boldness, 
is,  practically,  somewhat  modest,  but  he  is  liable  to  be  accepted 
as  a  leader  (and  has  been  so  accepted)  by  followers  whose  views 
are  more  “dynamic”  than  his  own.  We  shall,  therefore,  best 
commence  by  criticism  of  the  logic  of  this  applied  sociology. 
The  point  at  issue  is  the  possible  or  contemplated  scientific  and 
sociologic  “artificial  control  of  social  forces.”  What  is  meant  by 
the  term  and  by  “applied  sociology”?  Up  to  a  certain  point, 
a  discussion  of  this  kind  is  liable  to  be  verbal  rather  than  sub¬ 
stantial.  To  avoid  verbal  disputes  we  require  careful  thought 
and  rigid  definition.  Interpreted  in  a  certain  sense,  the  conception 
is  a  truism.  All  social  investigation,  ultimately,  must  have  some 
practical  object.  An  English  Government,  for  example,  might 
“statically”  obtain  a  return  of  the  tobacco  sold  in  retail  shops. 
Finding  therein  a  large  excess  on  that  released  from  bond,  the 
authorities  would  make  the  very  reasonable  deduction  that 
smuggling  had  occurred.  The  knowledge  obtained  “statically” 
is  thereupon  applied  dynamically  by  the  coastguard,  with  the 
consequence  of  a  considerable  diminution  of  the  smuggling  and 
the  infliction  of  sundry  pains  and  penalties  on  the  offenders. 
Knowledge  of  society,  obtained  by  any  research  whatever,  can 
always  be  applied,  and  the  application  will  always  have  some 
effect.  So  much  w^e  can  take  for  granted. 

If  we  give  our  attention  to  much  of  Professor  Ward’s  new^er 
work,  we  are  inclined  to  make  the  inference  that  this  type  of 
practical  inference  is  all  that  he  means  by  applied  sociology,  with 
the  proviso  that  applied  sociology,  as  a  science,  accomplishes  only 
the  object  of  pointing  out  that  certain  coastguard  arrangements 
will  prevent  the  smuggling,  leaving  it  for  the  art  of  politics  to 
decide  whether  or  no  the  suppression  of  the  illicit  trade  is  or  is 

(1)  The  term  “Artificial  control  of  social  forces”  is  taken  from  the  title- 
page  of  the  1st  edition  of  Dynamic  Sociology.  The  broad-minded  admission  of 
the  value  of  systems  other  than  his  own  will  be  found  in  Pure  Sociology,  p.  15. 
“I  have  not  disparaged  the  multiplication  of  systems,  provided  they  are  based 
on  a  real  idea.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which  science  can  advance,  and  the 
more  ideas  thus  exhaustively  worked  out,  the  broader  and  richer  the  science 
will  become.”  The  passage  referring  to  the  “sociological  laboratory  ”  and  the 
“final  sanction  of  society  ”  is  taken  from  Applied  Sociology,  p.  339.  The 
distinction  between  pure  and  applied  sociology  with  which  we  are  about  to  deal 
is  found  ill  various  places,  particularly  in  Applied  Sociology,  pp.  9  and  10. 
Whether  the  coastguard  illustration  is  a  caricature,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent, 
readers  must  judge  for  themselves.  I  do  not  think  it  is  an  unfair  one. 
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not  a  desirable  object.^  Applied  sociology  would  thus  appear  to 
have  a  limited  scope.  For  my  ow'n  part,  1  am  entirely  unable 
to  see  that  the  distinction  between  pure  and  applied  sociology  has 
any  meaning  whatever.  It  seems  to  me  that  nothing  but  con¬ 
fusion  can  arise  from  the  triple  distinction  betw^een  pure  sociology, 
applied  sociology,  and  politics.  So  far  as  sociology  is  content  to 
point  out  that  certain  social  phenomena  are  correlated,  and  that 
actions  on  the  part  of  individuals  and  the  body  politic  have  such 
and  such  effects,  no  division  is  required.  All  sociology  shows  the 
interrelation  of  social  phenomena.  On  the  other  hand,  so  far  as 
sociology  becomes  applied,  in  any  real  sense  of  the  word,  it 
becomes  plain  and  undisguised  politics.  Applied  sociology  is  a 
figment  that  can  well  go'  the  way  of  other  arbitrary  and  unreal 
distinctions. 

But  still  we  are  no  nearer  to  this  contemplated  science  which 
is  going  to  render  ordinary  Governments  a  figment  and  to  work 
out  our  problems  in  a  sociological  laboratory.  Nor  is  it  easy, 
in  any  of  his  volumes,  to  find  the  smallest  justification  for  the 
suggestion.  Professor  Ward’s  personal  opinions  concern  us  here 
not  at  all  until  we  find  something  to  which  the  scientific  label 
can  be  attached.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  education,  a  matter 
wdiich  we  cannot  here  discuss.  There  are  many  other  special 
features,  opinions.  But  there  is  very  little,  if  anything,  that 
can  be  described  as  a  serious  attempt  to  work  out  practical  con¬ 
clusions  scientifically.  Considered  on  this  basis,  we  are  bound 
to  place  his  writings  on  a  much  low'er  level  than  those  of  Spencer. 
The  contention  that  they  contain  a  new  and  superior  conception 
of  sociology  cannot  be  maintained.  There  is  much  interesting 
information,  some  criticism  of  Spencer,  but  very  little  worthy  of 
consideration  as  a  study  in  scientific  sociology.  The  unwieldy 
farrago  of  technical  terms  and  the  lofty  primary  object  of  the 
series  of  volumes  excites  an  expectation  of  exactness  w'hich  is  not 
realised.  On  further  investigation,  the  promised  exactness 
evaporates  into  vague  generalities.  The  central  ideas  appear  to 
change.  The  works  lack  coherence  and  a  well-defined  plan.  As 
a  collection  of  social  information  and  interesting  opinions  on  the 
part  of  a  well-informed  and  able  writer,  it  is  w’orthy  of  considera¬ 
tion  and  praise.  As  an  attempt  to  bring  social  knowledge  to 
scientific  exactness  or  to  improve  on  the  primary  conceptions  of 
his  great  predecessor  it  must  be  accounted  a  failure.  As  a  support 

(1)  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Prof.  Ward,  almost  in  the  same  passage  in 
which  he  makes  his  new  distinction,  accuses  Spencer  of  overstepping  the  limits 
even  of  applied  sociology.  Spencer,  whom  some  of  Prof.  Ward’s  admirers 
have  accused  of  ignoring  the  dynamic  aspect — a  criticism  that  is,  no  doubt, 
true  enough — is  accused  by  Prof.  Ward  of  overstepping  the  dynamic  limit.  The 
section  to  which  attention  is  directed  is,  of  course,  Spencer’s  social  ethics. 
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to  the  claim  that  there  is  a  science  of  sociology  it  is  worthless, 
and  with  regard  to  the  ideal  of  entrusting  the  formulation  of 
legislation  to  sociological  experts  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
ideal  is  mentioned,  and  that  it  will  be  worthy  of  strenuous  opposi¬ 
tion,  if  it  is  revived  by  anyone  whose  writings  present  even  the 
outward  appearance  of  scientific  accuracy. 

We  will  now  turn  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd,  whose  reputation 
is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  Professor  Ward.  Few  serious  works, 
when  first  published,  created  so  wide  an  interest  as  Mr.  Benjamin 
Kidd’s  Social  Evolution.  Again  we  have-  to  criticise  a  work 
which  consists  largely  of  opinions,  and  of  which  the  factual  basis 
is  not  easy  to  discover.  And  with  the  validity  of  the  opinions,  as 
opinions,  once  again  we  are  not  concerned.  Considered  as  essays 
in  iwlitics,  under  which  heading  they  are  undoubtedly  to  be 
classified,  the  merits  of  Social  Evolution  and  of  the  succeeding 
volume.  The  Principles  of  Western  Civilisation,  may  be  great 
or  small ;  that  question  we  must  leave  aside.  That  they  have 
attained  a  wide  circulation  among  the  intellectual  classes  of  many 
nations  is  a  guarantee  that  they  possess  merit  and  interest  of 
a  kind.  What  we  have  to  consider  is  the  author’s  claim  that 
his  work  actually  is,  and  indeed  constitutes  a  new'  era  in,  scientific 
sociology.  And  this  need  not  detain  us  very  long. 

One  prominent  example  will  suffice  to  show  the  doubtful 
scientific  basis  on  which  the  whole  structure  rests.  A  study  of 
the  second  chapter  of  Social  Evolution  shows  that  Mr.  Kidd’s 
worlrs  are  based  on  an  unqualified  acceptance  of  the  biological 
work  of  Professor  Weismann.  This  feature  is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  following  passage  : — ^ 

“It  is  now  coming  to  be  recognised  as  a  necessarily  inherent  part  of 
the  doctrine  of  evolution,  that  if  the  continual  selection  which  is  always 
going  on  among  the  higher  forms  of  life  were  to  be  suspended,  these 
forms  would  not  only  possess  no  tendency  to  make  progress;  they  must 
actually  go  backwards.  Thai  is  to  say,  if  all  the  individuals  of  every 
generation  were  allowed  to  propagate  their  kind,  the  average  of  each 
generation  would  continually  tend  to  fall  below  the  average  of  the  generation 
which  preceded  it,  and  a  process  of  slow  but  steady  degeneration  would 
ensue." 

A  passage  such  as  this,  and  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Kidd 
takes  Weismann’s  theories  and  their  most  controversial  applica¬ 
tions  at  their  face  value,  must,  I  fear,  be  noted  as  an  example 
of  the  danger  of  a  little  iscientific  knowledge.  Those  who  know 
more  of  the  structure  of  science,  of  the  many  and  colossal  blunders 
by  which  it  progresses  to  sounder  and  surer  knowledge,  of  the 

(1)  Soeial  Evolution,  19th  thousand,  p.  37 ;  italics  Mr.  Kidd’s. 
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continually  changing  character  and  the  limited  range  of  its  work¬ 
ing  hypotheses,  will  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  italicise  so  disputable 
a  contention.  It  is  not  possible  here  to  criticise  in  detail  either 
Weismann’s  theories  or  their  more  extreme  applications.  I  am 
on  convenient  occasion,  prepared  to  show  that  their  biological 
basis  is  not  too  sound  and  that,  even  if  the  germ-plasm  theory 
be  admitted  biologically,  the  conclusion  does  not  follow.  The 
germ-plasm  theory,  of  which  Mr.  Kidd  makes  so  much,  though 
it  has,  for  a  time,  proved  a  useful  working  hypothesis  within  a 
limited  range,  will  not  bear  the  speculative  strain  to  which  it  is 
subject.  Very  few,  often  not  even  the  theorists  themselves,  can 
say  exactly  how  far  a  theory  of  this  kind,  even  if  biologically  valid, 
will  take  us  in  sociological  discussion.  Certainly,  it  is  a  ridiculously 
inadequate  foundation  on  which  to  build  so  far-reaching  a  socio¬ 
logical  theory.  To  call  work  of  this  kind  scientific  is  a  great  abuse 
of  terms.  It  does  not  follow  the  scientific  method.  It  strays 
far  from  the  social  fact  on  which  theories  should  rest.  It  takes 
biologically  theories  imperfectly  understood  and  applies  them 
pseudo-scientifically  to  uphold  any  opinions  the  author  may  have 
formed.  The  manner  in  which  theory  is  piled  on  theory,  and 
assumption  on  assumption,  can  only  be  realised  by  those  who 
wade  through  the  volumes  and  attempt  to  translate  the  com¬ 
plicated  and  sonorous  verbiage  into  ordinary  plain  Englisli.  The 
value  of  the  factor  of  natural  selection  of  groups  in  human  evolu¬ 
tion,  on  which  Mr.  Kidd  lays  such  stress,  is  a  problem  that  will 
bear  careful  thought  and  clear  discussion.  But  Mr.  Kidd  does 
not  attack  his  problem  in  this  way.  He  takes  Weismann’s  theories 
as  a  basis,  and,  in  the  face  of  numerous  hostile  social  facts, 
deduces  the  conclusion  that  the  factor  is  all-important.  The 
same  theory,  more  fully  developed,  appears  as  “projected 
efficiency  ’’  in  his  later  work.  Whether  this  term  has  any  mean¬ 
ing  it  would  puzzle  his  most  sincere  admirers  to  explain.  The 
context  shows  us  vaguely  what  Mr.  Kidd  is  trying  to  say,  hut 
the  coining  of  unnecessary  technical  terms  is  a  doubtful  way 
of  saying  it.  It  certainly  does  not  render  his  sociology  more 
scientific. 

Bemarks  of  this  kind  are  all  the  more  necessary  in  that 
Mr.  Kidd  makes  such  extravagant  claims.  We  do  not  expect 
omniscience  from  any  writer,  nor  do  we  require  that  every  con¬ 
tributor  to  sociology  shall  revolutionise  the  foundations  of  the 
subject.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Kidd  is  not  content  wdth  maintaining 
the  correctness  of  his  own  views,  but,  fti  a  recent  article,^  claims 
that  his  views  on  social  evolution  and  his  discovery  of  “projected 

(1)  See  particularly  Encyclojxrdia  Bntannica,  10th  Edition,  Vol.  XXXII.. 
pj).  695  6,  and  elsewhere.  The  same  phrase  is  repeated  in  the  11th  edition. 
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efficiency”  introduces  new  fundamental  principles  into  sociology, 
which  render  Spencer’s  work  a  kind  of  historical  relic  representing 
“the  science  of  sociology  in  a  stage  of  transition.”  A  passage 
of  this  kind  invites  somewhat  caustic  comment.  If  the 
new  principle  is  identical  with  the  natural  selection  of  groups, 
it  is  easy  to  point  out  that  so  obvious  a  truth  is  not  ignored  by 
Spencer.  As  for  “projected  efficiency,”  if  it  is  not  an  allotropic 
forin  of  the  same  principle,  we  require  clear  and  accurate 
definition.  The  originality  of  Mr.  Kidd’s  conception  is  that  special 
stress  is  laid  on  the  social  factor  in  evolution.  While  space  will 
not  allow  us  to  discuss  the  matter  here,  it  is  desirable  to  say,  on 
this  matter  and  some  others,  that  Mr.  Kidd  would  do  well  to 
■five  us  more  facts  and  fewer  theories. 

O 

I  trust  it  will  not  be  thought  that  the  somewhat  summary 
criticism  meted  out  to  prominent  writers  is  put  forward  merely 
for  the  sake  of  controversy.  The  prominent  writers  have  been 
chosen  because  they  are  the  most  prominent,  and  the  incidental 
criticisms  are  all  relevant  to  our  inquiry  concerning  the  evaluation 
of  sociology  as  an  actual  or  a  potential  science.  At  the  same  time, 
I  think  it  well  to  say  that  the  points  chosen  for  criticism  have 
reference  to  the  [wlitical  inferences  that  could  be  made  from 
sociological  theories,  and  that  I  am  fully  prepared  to  maintain 
their  correctness  in  greater  detail  as  and  wdien  opportunity  occurs. 
With  Spencer  and  his  two  most  prominent  successors  it  is  as  well 
to  leave  the  question.  To  discuss  other  writers  would  but  show 
the  same  characteristics,  lack  of  scientific  method  and  precision, 
lack  of  coherence  and,  possibly,  extravagant  claims.  If  anyone 
interested  will  examine  (shall  we  say)  the  Sociological  Review, 
or  any  publication  professedly  dealing  with  sociology  as  such, 
he  would  quickly  discover  how  little  there  w'as  to  which  the  term 
scientific  could,  by  any  stretch  of  imagination,  be  applied.  Thus 
we  find  our  problem  whether  there  is  a  study  of  society  which 
can  rightfully  be  called  a  science  somewhat  thorny  and  difficult. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  science,  and  what  is  its  relation 
to  the  wider  term  knowdedge?  Spencer  found  the  differentia  in 
organisation.  Others  might  find  it  in  the  possibility  of  deduction, 
which  is,  perhaps,  but  another  w^ay  of  stating  the  same  truth. 
The  possibilities,  both  of  organisation  and  deduction,  however, 
are  limited,  whatever  may  be  the  branch  of  knowledge,  and  the 
precise  degree  of  organisation  which  entitles  any  branch  to  be 
reckoned  as  a  science  is  a  discussion  liable  to  be  somewhat 
academic. 

Rome  writers  are  abandoning  the  claim.  Some  years  ago 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  read  to  the  Sociological  Society  a  somew'hat 
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fantastic  sally  urging  :  (a)  that  there  is  no  social  science  ;  (b)  that 
if  there  were  one,  it  would  consist  in  the  writing  of  Utopias.' 
The  latter  clause  we  need  not  take  too  seriously.  The  greater 
part  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Wells’  interesting  Modern  Utopia  would 
be  gone  if  we  regarded  it  either  as  an  essay  in  exact  prediction 
or  didactic  moralising.  Unless  sociology  is  scientific  in  an  entirely 
different  sense,  the  term  science  is  entirely  inapplicable.  On 
this  matter  it  is  as  well  to  say  at  once  that  any  attempt  to  render 
sociology  predictive  in  the  same  sense  as  astronomy  must  be  put 
aside  as  absurd.  Whatever  general  relations  we  may  discover, 
the  attempt  to  predict  the  course  of  human  endeavour  in  any 
detail  has  always  proved  a  failure.  This  idea  of  sociology,  how¬ 
ever,  has  seldom  seriously  been  put  forward.  The  “dynamic” 
attempt  to  work  out  practical  legislative  problems  in  a  sociological 
laboratory  must  also  be  regarded  with  grave  suspicion.  The 
scientific  theorist  is  too  liable  to  omit  essential  factors  in  human 
nature  and  to  form  deductions  on  a  narrow  and  insufficient  basis 
of  fact. 

In  favour  of  the  conception  of  a  science  of  society,  we  can 
say  that,  as  a  matter  of  common  sense  and  common  knowledge, 
a  study  of  the  structure  of  society  and  of  societies  is  both  possible 
and  actual,  and  that  the  organisation  of  such  knowledge  is  an 
ever-present  necessity,  if  only  because  organisation  w'ould  show 
us  what  other  facts  it  would  be  necessary  to  study.  Whenever 
exact  and  statistical  knowledge  is  required,  the  gathering  and 
formulating  of  such  knowledge  is  a  task  which  comes  within  the 
scope  of  ordinary  scientific  method.  One  other  point  in  favour 
of  scientific  sociology  is  that  partial  social  sciences  are  studied 
and  that  their  conclusions  are  often  regarded  as  true  and  authorita¬ 
tive.  Wherever  there  are  partial  sciences  there  is  room  for  co¬ 
ordination.  It  is  not  that  the  conclusions  in  any  case  are  to  be 
accepted  as  authoritative  outside  a  limited  range,  but  co-ordination 
of  partial  results  is  a  check  on  the  narrowness  of  specialist 
dogmatism.  Those  who  regard,  for  example,  economics  as 
scientific,  should  regard  sociology  as  potentially  scientific  also. 
No  student  of  Spencer  can  doubt  that  definite  and  tangible  results 
can  be  obtained  by  the  organisation  of  sociological  knowledge  from 
the  scientific  standpoint.  It  is  the  vague  and  shadowy  nature 
of  the  contributions  of  his  successors  that  makes  it  doubtful 
whether  the  potentiality  is  an  actuality.  Much  valuable  detailed 
work  is  continually  being  done.  The  researches  of  Mr.  Charles 
Booth  and  Mr.  Rowntree  are  interesting  collections  of  social 
fact  and  are  in  no  way  discounted  by  their  divergent  political 
opinions.  It  is  only  in  the  attempt  to  organise  social  fact  to 

(1)  Sociological  Journal,  1906. 
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a  higher  level  that  the  shadowy  nature  of  social  science  begins 
to  be  suspected. 

In  view  of  the  present  indefiniteness  of  the  study,  may  we  not 
suggest  to  the  sociologist  and  to  the  workers  in  the  sphere  of 
the  partial  social  sciences  that  the  claim  to  have  founded  a  new 
science  is  not  necessary  to  the  progress  of  knowledge  and,  more¬ 
over,  is  liable  to  be  misunderstood?  What  is  science,  and  what 
is  knowledge,  and  in  what  respects  do  they  differ?  There  is  a 
sense  in  which  it  is  more  than  an  idle  paradox  to  say  that 
science  is  the  greatest  superstition  of  the  age.  If  the  sociologist 
collects  facts  concerning  society  and  societies,  classifies  them, 
and  shows  their  relation  to  others,  is  not  that  sufficient  to  secure 
for  him  a  place  in  the  higher  universities  of  the  world?  Why 
should  he  strive  for  the  shadow  if  he  can  obtain  the  substance? 
A  more  ambitious  claim  lays  him  open  to  attacks  which  are  not 
easy  to  meet.  So  far  as  the  ideal  of  founding  a  science  tends 
to  substitute  exact  observation  for  windy  inaccuracies,  it  is  all 
to  the  good.  By  all  means  let  us  be  exact  if  we  can.  But  do 
not  let  us  transfer  ideas  from  one  branch  of  science  to  another 
because  we  insist  in  calling  both  by  the  common  name  science. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  w’ell  to  confine  the  use  of  the  term  science 
to  one  corner  only  of  human  knowledge.  So  far  as  knowledge  is 
exact  and  valuable,  it  matters  little  in  what  division  it  is  classified. 
There  is  room  for  a  sociology  following,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
scientific  method.  But  there  is  very  little,  as  yet,  which  can  be 
regarded  as  truly  scientific.  It  is  therefore  better  to  say,  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge,  that  sociology  is  not  a  science. 

H.  S.  Shelton. 

Since  this  article  was  written,  a  friend  who  knew  him  personally  has  informed 
me  that  Professor  Lester  F.  Ward  died  last  year.  I  am  informed  that  he  was 
pre-eminently  one  who  was  desirous  of  debating  points  of  difference  with  those 
who  disagreed,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  had  he  lived,  an  interesting  discussion 
would  have  followed.  That  he  was  capable  of  answering  criticism  lucidly  and 
incisively  goes  without  saying. 

The  publication  of  the  present  article  provides  a  fitting  opportunity  to  express 
the  re.spect  due  to  a  man  of  considerable  eminence,  who  has  shown  ability  and 
versatility  in  achieving  distinction  in  two  departments  of  knowledge  so  distinct 
as  geology  and  sociology.  He  is  one  more  prominent  example  of  that  breadth 
of  view  and  variety  of  interest  which  characterised  so  many  of  the  great  figures 
of  the  last  century. 
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“The  books  we  think  we  ought  to  read  are  poky,  dull,  and  dry; 

The  books  that  we  should  like  to  read,  we  are  ashamed  to  buy; 

The  books  that  people  talk  about,  we  never  can  recall; 

And  the  books  that  people  give  us — oh,  they’re  the  worst  of  all!  " 

Is  it  that  philosophy  which  has  driven  us  all  to  the  reading  of  the 
reprint,  the  book  of  proved  name  and  quality,  the  work  hall¬ 
marked  by  time?  Perhaps  not,  though  there  may  be  many  people 
who  find,  in  a  nice  reprint,  refuge  from  the  confusing  multitude 
of  new  books. 

“Would  that  mine  enemy  had  written  a  book,”  says  Scripture, 
but  there  is  no  left-hand  wish  of  this  sort  about  the  reading  of 
a  reprint.  Nay,  didn’t  witty  Andrew  Lang  say,  ‘,‘When  a  new- 
book  comes  out  I  read  an  old  one”?  No  doubt  he  meant  a 
reprint,  because  it  gives  you  a  tried  sweetheart  in  a  new  dress, 
and  what  could  heart  more  desire? 

Anyhow,  the  popular  reprint  of  old  literature,  and  of  authorship 
not  necessarily  old,  has  become  so  great  a  thing  that  it  is  worth 
a  quiet  looking  into.  It  is  not  merely  great  in  a  literary  sense, 
but  great  in  its  influence  upon  our  national  life.  Its  place  and 
influence  in  modern  England  are  remarkable,  and  are  leavening 
politics  and  affairs  at  a  hundred  points. 

It  stands  for  the  full  awakening  of  the  people  to  the  power  of 
knowledge,  which  they  are  gathering  from  the  reprint  as  a  bee 
gathers  honey  from  the  flow’ers.  It  represents  an  eix)ch  of  eman¬ 
cipation,  this  reading,  by  the  multitude  of  the  old  teachers  and 
the  new  prophets.  It  means  that  Democracy  is  equipping  itself 
to  use  its  full  opportunities,  and  that  is  a  sign  of  the  times  which 
should  cause  every  good  citizen  to  think. 

Books  gone  to  the  dogs?  Not  at  all !  They  have  gone  to  the 
people,  or  the  people  have  come  to  them,  whichever  w-ay  you 
like  to  put  it.  Too  often  the  man  of  great  possessions  passes  by 
the  book-shops  because  he  rides  high  in  a  lordly  motor-car.  But 
the  plain  man  afoot,  possibly  to  save  a  ’bus  fare,  sees  the  tempting 
books,  and  by  hook  or  crook  he  is  buying  them. 

He  is  probably  not  conscious  of  it,  but  the  spirituality  of  the 
classic,  got  almost  for  a  few  coppers,  opens  out  his  soul.  Its 
cumulative  effect,  in  this  way,  has  been  a  splendid  antidote  among 
the  masses  to  a  certain  corroding  note  in  w’hat,  borrowing  an 
American  term,  we  call  “yellow  journalism.”  There  is  balm  in 
Gilead  yet,  and  you  find  it  in  the  still,  small,  but  very  potent 
voice  which  the  good  reprint  lifts  up  against  the  sensational  paper. 
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The  healthy,  educative  work  of  the  reprint  has  really  been 
going  on  for  a  long  time  now ;  in  fact,  it  has  become  so  gradually 
familiar  that  we  have  hardly  noticed  it.  You  do  not  make  mucli 
of  movements — and  this  is  a  national  movement  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance — unless  you,  as  it  were,  take  them  to  pieces.  They  are 
like  mountains,  too  big  to  be  seen  except  in  outline,  and  that 
passes  from  the  mind. 

Generalities  about  the  popular  reprint  convey  no  real  mean¬ 
ing,  unless  that  they  suggest  many  tons  weight  of  books.  You 
have  to  get  inside  its  mission  to  understand  it,  much  more  to 
make  others  understand,  which  is  to  say  that  your  day’s  work 
unist  for  years  have  lain  beside  it.  As  a  result  of  that  you  perceive 
what  a  noble  palace  of  learning  the  reprint  proclaims  in  England 
to-day,  and  necessarily  you  know  how  that  palace  began  and  how 
it  has  grown. 

Xothing  is  quite  new,  for  most  thoughts  have  been  floating 
about  the  w'orld  since  men  had  civilisation  enough  to  reason  use¬ 
fully.  The  idea  of  cheap  books  for  the  people  is  so  old  that  it 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  time  of  Aldus  Manutius,  the  Venetian. 
When  he  lived  printing  was  a  primitive  art,  but  if  you  consult 
his  Vergil  in  the  British  Museum  you  will  see  what  he  could  do 
for  a  price  equivalent  to  our  florin.  It  is  printed  in  Italic,  a  type 
which  he  invented,  and  which  endures,  though  nowadays  we  use 
it  as  sparingly  as  possible,  thanks,  partly,  to  the  fact  that  it 
makes  close  reading. 

The  Elzevirs,  the  Etiennes,  and  other  worthy  families  carried 
on  the  work  which  Aldus  began,  and  eventually  there  was,  in 
tribute  to  him,  to  be  an  “Aldine  Edition”  of  the  English  poets. 
But  England  was  slower  than  some  of  the  Continental  countries  to 
embrace  the  reprint,  and  it  did  not  arrive  with  us  in  any  full  sense 
until  the  eighteenth  century.  Scholarly  Samuel  Johnson,  who 
(lid  great  services  to  English  book-making,  was,  in  a  way,  the 
father  of  the  reprint  in  bulk.  He  wrote  prefaces  for  various 
reprints  of  the  poets,  and  Dodsley’s  re-issues  of  old  plays  w’ere 
also  an  early  milestone  in  the  business.  By  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  other  groups  of  reprints,  for  instance  “Bell’s 
Poets,”  had  come  into  being  and  won  the  blessing  of  Coleridge, 
Hazlitt,  and  Leigh  Hunt. 

That  was  all  a  “blazing”  of  the  trail,  and  when  the  greatly  rich 
century  of  nineteen  hundred  dawned  the  reprint  had  taken  its 
place  in  English  literature.  One  might  reflect  on  how  it  managed 
to  thrive  so  well  in  the  tumultuous  time  of  Napoleon  and  Waterloo, 
but  it  certainly  did.  Every  good  publisher  desired  to  have  his 
cheap  library  consisting  of  reprints  or  new  editions,  for,  mind 
vou.  the  two  are  not  the  same.  Strictly,  a  reprint  means  a  book 
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re-set,  most  likely  in  a  new  form,  while  a  new  edition,  or  “im¬ 
pression,”  as  some  present-time  publishers  say,  is  a  re-issue  from 
the  existing  plates,  at,  perhaps,  a  lower  price.  Possibly  of  old 
the  line  of  distinction  w^as  not  so  clear  as  it  has  become,  but 
anyhow  the  English  people  began  to  get  more  volumes  which  a 
comparatively  empty  pocket  could  buy. 

One  might  trace  the  onward  and  upward  march  of  the  reprint 
in  England  by  naming  series  associated  with  the  Murrays,  the 
Longmans,  the  Bentleys,  the  Blackwoods,  the  Chamberses, 
Pickering,  John  Cassell,  and  Charles  Whittingham,  the  founder 
of  the  Chiswick  Press.  Many  delightfully  artistic  reprints  came 
out  of  a  neighbourship  in  quiet  Took’s  Court  between  Whitting¬ 
ham  and  Pickering.  Both  men  had  an  artistic  sense  for  the 
“get-up”  of  a  book,  a  thing  unusual  at  a  time  when  the  tendency 
of  publishers  was  expressed  in  the  sentence,  “Oh  !  leave  it  to  the 
printer.”  They  made  books  beautiful,  and  in  that  carried  the 
hmglish  reprint  forward  in  a  notable  measure. 

“Bohn’s  Library,”  of  which  there  is  now  a  charming  edition  in 
the  modern  pocket  form,  spells  a  chapter  in  this  story.  Its 
founder,  Henry  George  Bohn,  a  shrewd  young  German  born  in 
London,  was  an  effective  pioneer  of  good  literature  for  the  people. 
He  had  a  happy  knack  of  buying  “remainders,”  often  with  the 
plates  from  which  they  had  been  printed.  Thus  he  came  into 
possession  of  the  English  rights  of  many  valuable  translations 
from  European  classics,  not  to  speak  of  scattered  reprints  of 
English  classics.  He  was  able  to  sell  his  volumes  cheaply,  and 
they  soon  found  fame  and  circulation. 

Thomas  Carlyle  said  of  “Bohn’s  Ijibrary  ”  that  it  was  the  “use- 
fullest  thing”  he  knew'.  Emerson  declared  that  it  had  “done  for 
literature  w'hat  railroads  had  done  for  internal  intercourse.” 
You  would  not  be  greatly  attracted  by  a  set  of  the  original 
“Bohns,”  for  they  were  dull  of  appearance  and  heavy  to  handle, 
but  they  cut  their  destined  swathe.  More,  they  earned  for  Heniy 
George  Bohn  the  right  to  be  called  the  first  English  publisher  w'ho 
made  reprinting  a  distinctive  business.  Incidentally,  he  w'as  a 
boon  to  his  generation  of  Englishmen,  for,  being  faced  with  horrid 
competitive  examinations,  they  relied  mightily  on  “Bohn’s  Cribs.” 
Peace  to  his  memory,  though  he  did  not  always  get  peace  in  his 
shop  hard  by  Covent  Garden.  The  rule  w'as  that  market-carts 
must  be  clear  of  York  Street  by  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
when  they  lingered  Bohn  would  put  his  head  out  of  his  window 
and  shout  at  them. 

With  the  ’sixties  the  English  reprint  grew  yet  more  in  bulk 
and  quality,  and  in  particular  the  Macmillans  launched  their  “Globe 
Library,”  still  distinguished  for  its  admirable  text  of  Shakespeare. 
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Who  is  there,  now  in  middle  age,  who  has  not,  stowed  away  in 
some  fond  corner,  a  “Globe  Shakespeare  ”  and  may  be  a  “Cassell’s 
Popular  Educator  ”?  A  wealth  of  books  will  have  been  captured 
since  these  were,  but  not  many  with  the  flavour,  as  of  literary 
roses,  which  belongs  to  them.  Somehow  one  associates  Professor 
Henry  Morley’s  history  of  English  literature  with  this  library 
corner,  and  here  is  a  true  instinct.  For  if  there  wms  any  single 
father,  or,  shall  we  say,  grandfather  of  the  absolutely  cheap 
English  reprint  as  it  flourishes  at  this  hour,  wherever  the  English 
flag  flies,  wherever  the  language  Shakespeare  spake  is  read,  surely 
it  was  Henry  Morley. 

Somebody  recently  said  a  clever  half-truth  of  the  cheap  reprint, 
as  being  the  spoilt  child  of  modern  literature.  We  have  all  petted 
the  pretty  reprint,  if  only  because  it  is  pretty,  a  dainty  thing 
which  calls  out  a  liking.  That  does  not  matter,  but  there  is 
a  reader  so  superior  in  bookish  airs  that  he  will  only  have  to 
do  with  the  reprint  in  choice  and  even  exotic  forms.  He  is  a 
very  precious  creature,  a  self-assessed  master  in  culture,  and  if 
you  mention  Henry  Morley’s  reprints  of  the  early  ’eighties  to 
him  he  will  lazily  sneer  at  them. 

But  it  was  Morley’s  “Universal  Library,”  which  Routledge 
began  with  Sheridan’s  plays,  in  a  neat  volume  costing  nine 
pennies,  that  took  the  English  reprint  directly  to  the  “man  in 
the  street,”  although  that  phrase  had  not  then  been  coined.  It 
w'as  his  “National  Library,”  done  by  Cassell  at  threepence  in 
paper  and  sixpence  in  cloth,  which  gathered  in  that  “man  in  the 
street.”  No  wonder,  for  it  included  a  Shakespeare,  with  a  volume 
for  each  play,  and  with  editing  and  notes  of  the  usefullest  sort. 
Certainly  Henry  Morley  stands  high  in  credit  on  the  literary  side 
of  the  English  reprint,  and  nobody  should  grudge  him  recognition. 

He  laboured  in  years  which  were  ripening  the  future  wonderful 
harvest  of  the  reprint ;  that  is,  soon  after  popular  education  had 
been  given  to  the  English  masses  by  Forster’s  Act  of  1870.  It 
was  to  be  the  magic  carpet  in  the  history  of  the  reprint,  the  bringer 
to  it  of  a  new  world  of  readers,  and  therefore,  indirectly,  the 
bringer  of  the  newer  model  of  the  reprint  itself,  for  ever  demand 
and  supply  go  together.  The  huge  new  reading  publics  which 
the  Board  Schools  threw  out  simply  grabbed  at  the  rising  reprint 
libraries.  The  doors  of  knowledge  had  been  opened  to  them ; 
they  sought  other  doors  in  a  wave  of  tit-bit  papers,  and  then  they 
reached  the  promised  land  of  great  literature  by  well-done  reprints 
which  they  could  positively  afford  to  buy. 

Think  of  the  wonderland  of  English  readers  that  awmited  the 
“prince  of  reprinters,”  as  Mr.  J.  M.  Dent  has  been  entitled, 
when  he  came  on  the  scene  with  his  “Temple  Shakespeare.” 
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He  was  connected  with  the  Toynbee  Shakespeare  Society,  a  goodly 
company  which  met  at  Toynbee  Hall  for  the  serious  study  of 
Shakespeare.  It  was  each  member  his  own  Shakespeare,  and 
often,  w'hen  a  passage  had  to  be  studied,  the  texts  were  found 
to  vary  in  a  troublesome  fashion.  About  this  time  an  old  friend 
of  Mr.  Dent’s,  a  London  bookseller,  happened  to  say  to  him 
that  a  Shakespeare  without  any  “flummery,”  meaning  needless 
comments  and  explanations,  would  be  almost  sure  of  success. 

It  was  from  such  a  double  inspiration  that  the  “  Temple  Shake¬ 
speare”  sprang,  but  it  took  Mr.  Dent  a  long  time  to  work  out 
the  form  of  the  volumes.  What  he  had  in  his  mind’s-eye  was 
an  attractive  edition  which  should  be  well  printed,  but,  above 
all,  be  clear  and  purposeful ;  a  serviceable,  enticing  Shakespeare, 
with  a  page  w’hich  would  show  at  a  glance  each  act  and  scene, 
and  have  every  line  unbroken  on  the  page — that  was  the  desired 
thing.  In  designing  it,  Mr.  Dent  found  little  help  from  the  books 
of  any  previous  period,  and  indeed  the  pocket  volume  on  his 
plan  w'as  new  to  the  English  book- world.  While  the  “Temple 
Shakespeare”  was  to  be  small,  it  had  at  the  same  time  to 
have  dignity,  to  give  the  impression  of  both  strength  and  beauty. 
One  might  speak  of  the  “Dent  touch”  for  a  reprint,  but  it  can 
hardly  be  defined  because  it  is  personal.  Perhaps  the  reasoning 
behind  it  is  that  a  reprint  beautiful  should  be  in  harmony  with 
its  authorship,  should  have  its  literary  soul  suggested  by  the 
house  in  which  it  dw-ells. 

With  Dr.  Israel  Gollancz  to  edit  it,  the  “Temple  Shakespeare” 
had  a  double  right  to  succeed,  even  among  the  London  booksellers, 
who  are  inclined  to  be  conservative  about  new’  ventures,  perhaps 
as  a  result  of  many  experiences  of  them.  They  ordered,  in  advance, 
eight  hundred  copies  of  the  first  volume.  The  Tempest,  w’hich 
appeared  in  1894.  There  was  nothing  over  hopeful  in  those 
figures,  but  w’hen  the  next  “Temple  Shakespeare”  w’as  ready  the 
“subscription  ”  leapt  up  to  six  thousand  copies.  The  new’  English 
public  for  the  new  reprint,  designed  alike  on  lines  of  beauty  and 
usefulness,  had  been  discovered,  or  had  discovered  itself.  The 
Temple  Shakespeare  never  looked  back  after  that,  and  some 
fresh,  authoritative  figures  can  be  given  in  illustration  of  its  great 
record. 

Within  fifteen  years  two  and  a  half  million  volumes  of  it  w’ere 
sold  in  England  and  America,  w’here  its  vogue,  especially  in  the 
schools  and  colleges,  was  scarcely  less  than  at  home.  During 
the  single  year  1899  the  sale  for  England  and  the  Colonies  was 
88,700  volumes.  In  the  same  year  America  took  89,000  volumes, 
and  in  1906  no  fewer  than  180,000  volumes.  Please  remember, 
in  estimating  w’hat  these  figures  really  imply,  that  the  lowest 
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selling  price  for  a  complete  “Temple  Shakespeare  ”  is  two  pounds. 
Add  that  its  publisher  in  London  had  a  yearly  order  from  America 
for  a  thousand  sets  in  leather,  priced  at  nearly  five  pounds  each. 
Then  you  begin  to  realise  what  a  large  part  this  series  has  played 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world,  if  you  only  estimate  it  on  the  hard 
basis  of  money  turned  over. 

It  has  been  well  to  deal  in  some  particularity  with  the  “Temple 
Shakespeare  ”  because  it  was  the  first  series  of  the  newest  order 
of  English  reprint.  It  gave  everything  that  the  expensive  book 
could  give,  made  no  excuses  for  itself,  and  just  asked  to  be 
judged  on  its  merits.  With  that  great  challenge  it  came,  was 
seen  and  conquered,  and  after  it  the  companion  series  of  the 
“Temple  Classics.”  It,  in  turn,  brought  the  revelation  that  your 
reprint  could  not  be  of  too  fine  material  for  the  reader.  Dante’s 
Paradiso,  a  work  which  might  have  been  supposed  to  appeal  only 
to  scholars,  soon  sold  tw^enty  thousand  copies.  Books  like  the 
Little  Flowers  of  St.  Francis,  the  Essays  of  Elia,  the  Religio 
Medici,  Malory’s  Mort  d’Arthur,  and  Caxton’s  Golden  Legend 
all  went  into  surprisingly  big  figures.  Yes,  the  “Temple  Classics  ” 
led  to  many  forgotten  and  half-forgotten  books  being  revived, 
read,  and  loved  by  the  English  people  of  our  day  and  generation. 

Now  there  has  to  be  recorded  the  “World’s  Classics,”  a  library 
of  taste  and  quality  started  by  a  young  publisher,  Mr.  Grant 
Richards,  for  it  made  a  real  mark  on  the  reprint  literary  ladder. 
The  man  w^ho  had  been  educated  at  the  Board  Schools  and 
“blooded”  on  the  tit-bit  w'eekly,  took  it  in  gladly,  and  so  did 
other  men.  It  had  a  compact  business  air,  and  the  title,  the 
“World’s  Classics,”  contained  a  subtle  flattery  not  wasted  on 
buyers.  Who  would  not  like  to  be  linked  with  the  literary  classics 
of  the  world?  Who  indeed?  \Vhen  the  library  went  to  the 
Oxford  University  Press  it  almost  went  to  its  native  classical 
atmosphere,  and  ft  flourishes  vigorously.  Well  over  two  million 
volumes  of  the  series  have  been  sold,  and  the  dozen  authors  who 
come  first  in  favour,  judged  by  sales,  are  Tennyson,  Matthew 
Arnold,  the  Brownings,  Keats,  Longfellow,  Carlyle,  Buskin, 
Lamb,  Homer,  Sophocles,  and  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Marcus  Aurelius  has  also  been  one  of  the  high  successes  of 
Mr.  Dent’s  largest  reprint  venture,  “Everyman’s  Library.”  In 
eight  years,  as  may  be  learned  on  the  best  authority,  14,000,000 
volumes  of  “Everyman”  have  been  sold  to  readers  of  English 
throughout  the  world.  That  is  an  achievement  which  must  stand 
by  itself  in  the  reprinting  of  literature,  and  the  Library  has  not 
been  merely  a  success  in  the  numbers  sold,  but  in  the  choice 
greatness  of  some  of  the  books  most  demanded.  Epictetus, 
that  man  of  wise  philosophy,  that  ancient  master  of  wisdom 
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while  you  wait,  has  sold  some  30,000  copies  in  “Everyman," 
Its  edition  of  Shakespeare  has  a  record  of  120,000  sets,  one  more 
proof  that  of  the  making  of  his  books  there  need  be  no  end,  so 
long  as  it  is  well  done. 

But  the  various  surprises  of  “Everyman”  to  its  fond  parent 
have  been  a  chief  consolation  for  his  labours.  You  would  expect 
“best  sellers  ”  in  the  series  to  be  Lamb’s  Tales  from  Shakespeare, 
Palgrave’s  Golden  Treasury,  Blackmore’s  Lorna  Doone,  Dickens’ 
David  Copperfield,  Scott’s  Ivanhoe,  Browning,  Tennyson,  Hans 
Andersen,  and  always  Shakespeare.  You  do  not,  however,  expect 
to  find  the  Everyman  Literary  and  Historical  Atlas  of  Europe 
a  “best  seller,”  and  why  should  The  Koran  run  into  a  large 
circulation?  It  might  have  been  counted  on  to  sell  five  thousand 
copies,  but  30,000?  What  is  the  explanation?  Possibly  it  lies 
in  the  motto  which  might  be  applied  to  reprint  readers,  “We 
want  to  know  !  ” 

They  not  only  want  to  know,  but  they  are  prepared  to  under¬ 
stand  and  sympathise,  and  this  is  where  the  nimble  reprint  comes 
into  touch  with  the  study  of  modern  social  conditions.  Ibsen’s 
Doll’s  House  and  Other  Essays  has  run  through  successive  editions 
in  “Everyman’s  Library.”  His  Ghosts  has  been  widely  bought, 
and  so  has  Henry  George’s  Progress  and  Poverty.  Gorki’s  cry 
for  liberty  is  finding  the  ear  of  the  English  reader  attuned  to 
sympathy  tow'ards  those  who  are  down  and  w^ant  to  rise. 
His  volumes  have  i)roved  as  much,  and  his  story.  The 
Mother,  will  probably  double  the  proof  when  it  comes  along 
in  “Everyman.”  Through  the  reprint,  as  through  other 
channels,  plain  but  thinking  men  are  reconstructing  the 
world,  even  calling  for  three  editions  of  Swedenborg’s  Heaven 
and  Hell  in  “Everyman”  to  help  them  reconstruct  the  other 
world. 

The  serious  reader  is  also  very  much  to  the  front  in  his  buyings 
from  Cassell’s  “National  Library,”  which,  during  the  past  seven- 
and-tw^enty  years,  has  sold  between  6,000,000  and  7,000,000 
volumes.  Recent  additions  to  it  like  Ruskin’s  Unto  This  Last, 
Benjamin  Franklin’s  Autobiography,  and  Goethe’s  Sorrows  of 
Werter  have  sold  surprisingly  well.  Cassell’s  “People’s  Library,” 
a  comparatively  new  venture,  with  a  more  immediate  “man-in- 
the-street  ”  appeal,  counts  Shakespeare,  Ruskin,  Browning,  De 
Quincey,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Stevenson,  and  Barrie  among  its 
“best  sellers.”  “Bohn,”  in  bis  new  shilling  volumes,  still  makes 
the  literary  and  serious  thing  go  best,  for  the  successes  include 
Morley’s  Dutch  Bepuhlic,  Carlyle’s  French  Revolution,  Emerson’s 
writings.  Dean  Swift’s  Gulliver’s  Travels,  Charles  Lamb’s  essays, 
Montaigne’s  essays,  Goethe’s  Poetry  and  Truth  of  My  Own  Life, 
and  Burton’s  Pilgrimage  to  Mecah.  Notable  novels  which  the 
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new  “Bohn”  has  proved  to  have  popularity  are  Fielding’s  Joseph 
Andrews,  Fanny  Burney’s  Evelina,  and  Trollope’s  Barchester 
Towers. 

So  much  for  the  popular  reprint  of  the  classic,  the  serious  book, 
or,  at  least,  the  work  which  time  has  recognised;  and  now  for 
the  other  great  stream  of  this  reading,  the  volume  mainly, 
although  not  necessarily,  recreative.  Knowledge,  the  desire  to 
know,  and  amusement,  the  desire  to  be  entertained,  blend  quite 
happily  in  a  series  like  “Nelson’s  Shilling  Library,”  which  reprints 
current  works  that  have  shown  their  quality  in  the  more  highly- 
priced  original  editions.  Some  of  the  successes  in  the  Library  have 
been  Sir  Squire  and  Lady  Bancroft’s  memories,  Mr.  Hilaire 
Belloc’s  Path  to  Rome,  Mr.  Austin  Dobson’s  Eighteenth  Century 
Vignettes,  Andrew  Lang’s  Historical  Mysteries,  Sir  Sidney  Lee’s 
Great  Englishmen  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  and  I.ady  Dorothy 
Nevill’s  Reminiscences. 

The  good  reader  is  very  active,  you  see  ;  and  he  has  the  instinct 
for  getting  hold  of  the  book  which  tells  of  somebody  worth  study¬ 
ing,  as  a  special  instance  may  illustrate.  “Nelson’s  Shilling 
Library  ”  includes  a  volume.  The  Romance  of  a  Pro-Consul,  where¬ 
in  are  told  the  story  and  achievements  of  Sir  George  Grey, 
largely  in  his  own  words,  as  taken  dowm  from  him  by 
a  London  friend.  In  Oceana,  James  Anthony  Froude  says 
of  Grey  that  his  life  was  a  romance.  It  was  also  a  great 
triumph  for  the  English-speaking  race  ,because  he  was  a 
father  of  Greater  Britain  and  the  undoubted  father  of  the  federal 
idea,  of  which  so  much  is  coming  to  be  heard.  But  Sir  George 
Grey  found  little  enough  recognition,  beyoii’d  burial  in  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  where  he  rests  with  “the  wise  and  the  bold.” 
Although  time  will  call  him  the  Walter  Ealeigh  of  the  Victorian 
era,  the  average  Englishman  seemed  to  have  scarcely  heard  of 
him.  It  could  not  have  been  so^  however,  for  ten  thousand  copies 
of  this  pocket  Romance  of  a  Pro-Consul  have  been  sold  within 
a  few'  years. 

Even  the  sixpenny  reprint  in  paper  covers,  while  it  is  mostly 
read  for  entertainment,  has  made  prosperous  serious  appeals.  The 
house  of  Chatto  published  Justin  McCarthy’s  Short  History  of 
Our  Own  Times  at  sixpence,  and  was  more  than  justified  in  the 
venture.  Stevenson’s  New  Arabian  Nights  was  done  as  a  paper- 
cover  reprint ,  and  it  had  many  buyers  ;  but  still ,  these  w'ere  many 
fewer  than  the  number  attracted  by  volumes  like  Charles  Eeade’s 
Never  Too  Late  to  Mend,  Wilkie  Collins’s  Woman  in  White,  or 
“Ouida’s  ”  Under  Two  Flags.  Those  three  stories  very  w'ell  typify 
the  reader  and  the  mission  of  the  “sixpenny  ”  in  a  paper  wrapper. 
You  want  for  it  a  story  with  a  large  appeal,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
it  must  be  a  good  story,  wnth  dramatic  elements. 
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Perhaps  the  history  of  the  sixpenny  paper-cover  reprint  lies 
more  in  the  past  than  in  the  future,  but  you  never  can  foretell 
literary  fashions.  Who  originated  it?  Who  knows?  Certainly 
in  the  ’sixties  John  Camden  Hotten,  as  shrewd  a  publisher  as 
London  has  known,  issued  a  dozen  volumes  of  the  Waverley 
Novels  at  sixpence  each  in  paper  covers.  They  were  rather 
smaller  than  the  present  “sixpenny”  of  the  same  order,  but, 
like  it,  they  were  set  in  double  column.  Later  came  the  quarto 
“sixpenny,”  a  thin,  flat  thing  about  the  size  of  a  copy-book,  and 
very  successful  examples  of  it  were  Lady  Brassey’s  Voyage  of  the 
Sunbeam,  Charles  Kingsley’s  novels,  and  The  Ingoldsby  Legends. 
Behind  the  call  of  the  old  “  sixpenny  ”  there  was  the  desire  of 
popular  novelists  to  be  read  by  anybody  and  everybody.  The 
same  quite  creditable  desire  has  been  an  influence  in  the  whole 
triumphant  march  of  the  reprint.  What  does  it  mean  but  the 
coming  together  of  authors  and  readers  on  a  new  platform,  that 
which  the  Board  Schools  began  to  erect  in  the  famous  English 
year  1870.  Some  day,  perhaps,  a  publisher  wdll  arise  who  will 
reprint  the  ancient  classics  as  paper-cover  “sixpennies,”  not 
merely  one  or  two  of  them,  for  that  has  been  done,  but  on  a 
large,  deliberate  scale. 

Meanwhile,  the  handy  little  “sevenpenny”  in  cloth,  which  the 
Nelsons  started,  has  rather  invaded  the  territory  of  the  familiar 
“sixpenny,”  and,  in  fact,  has  been  a  revolution  in  the  world  of 
reprints.  Every  other  publisher  almost  now  has  his  library 
of  “sevenpennies,”  but  its  begetters  were  the  Nelsons,  who 
put  down  special  printing  machines  for  its  creation  at  their 
w'orks  in  Edinburgh.  There  is  a  tale  of  a  Chicago  man 
calling  there,  and,  with  his  native  stock-yards  in  his  mind, 
saying,  “I  understand  I  have  only  to  whisper  the  name 
of  my  favourite  author  at  one  end  of  your  establishment,  and 
walk  round  and  find  his  books  awaiting  me  at  the  other.”  It  is 
an  American  story  with  a  nice  sense  of  exaggeration,  but  it  brings 
out  emphatically  what  the  reprint  reader  owes  to  an  almost  fairy¬ 
like  progress  in  the  production  of  books.  Not  merely  do  we  now 
get  the  book  beautiful,  where  before  it  was  as  likely  as  not  to 
be  ugly,  but  it  can  be  produced  so  much  more  cheaply.  The 
wonders  of  mechanical  science  are  to  be  seen  in  every  popular 
reprint  wKich  comes  to  refresh  and  inspire  weary  men  and  women, 
and  without  them  it  could  not  be  in  existence  at  the  money. 

What  was  the  philosophy  behind  the  “sevenpenny”?  It  got 
its  price,  and  the  general  name  by  which  it  is  knowm,  in  a  natural, 
unpremeditated  manner.  The  Nelsons  already  had  a  series  of 
sixpenny  cloth  reprints  of  familiar  books,  which  are  copyright. 
When  they  decided  to  organise  a  similar  series  of  modern  copy- 
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light  fiction,  they  had  to  count  in  something  for  the  author’s 
royalty,  and  the  “sixpenny”  became  the  “sevenpenny.”  It  had 
occurred  to  them  that  there  should  be  a  public  for  the  modern 
novel  in  pocket  form,  similar  to  the  public  which  had  been  proved 
to  exist  for  reprints  of  the  classics  in  pocket  form ;  that  is,  a 
public  which  buys  books  to  keep  them. 

The  vision  has  been  fully  realised,  for  in  the  half-a-dozen  years 
since  then  the  reprint  has,  as  the  Americans  would  say,  more 
than  “made  good.”  It  is  bought  by  all  sorts  of  people ;  by  those 
who  can  afford  dearer  books  and  by  those  who  cannot ;  by  those 
who  travel  and  by  those  who  stay  at  home.  You  will  find  it  on 
the  bedroom  shelves  of  a  country  house,  and  equally  you  will 
find  it  in  the  “but  and  ben  ”  of  a  country  cottage.  Somebody  has 
said  with  wit  and  wisdom  that  the  “  sevenpenny  ”  is  to  current 
literature  what  the  halfpenny  paper  is  to  journalism  ;  there  is  a  big 
public  which  finds  it  enough,  and  there  is  a  smaller  public 
which  takes  it  in  as  an  extra.  One  thing  made  clear  by  the 
experience  of  the  Nelsons  is  that  the  tastes  of  the  “sevenpenny  ” 
public  are  as  wide  as  modern  fiction  itself. 

You  might  like  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  Nelson  sevenpenny 
novels  which  have  done  particularly  w'ell !  An  early  number. 
Miss  IMacnaughtan’s  bright  comedy  with  a  Scottish  setting, 
Christina  McNah,  simply  rushed  into  a  sale  of  100,000  copies. 
There  was  also,  about  the  same  time,  a  very  large  sale  for 
Mr.  Itichard  Whiteing’s  No.  5  John  Street,  which  is  not  a 
comedy,  but  rather  a  tragedy  of  London.  George  Gissing’s 
Odd  Women  did  well  at  sevenpence,  which  proves  a  buying  public 
not  out  merely  for  thrills  and  sensations.  Other  successes  which 
speak  for  themselves  and  need  no  bush  have  been  Kipps,  by  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells;  Micah  Clarke,  by  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle;  The 
Prisoner  of  Zenda,  by  Mr.  Anthony  Hope ;  The  Four  Feathers, 
by  Mr.  A.  E.  W.  Mason ;  The  Vultures,  by  Mr.  Seton  Merriman ; 
French  Nan,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Egerton  Castle  ;  and,  quite  recently, 
A  Gentleman  of  France  and  Barlasch  of  the  Guard. 

We  have  had  several  series,  notably  the  “Home  University 
Library,”  which  do  not  strictly  belong  to  the  reprint  movement, 
and  yet  are  of  it.  They  are  its  handmaidens  ;  what  it  has  brought 
in  its  trail ;  popular  books  telling  of  thought  and  action  in  our 
day,  as  the  classics  tell  of  these  in  ancient  days.  Their  influence 
should  be  remembered  when  we  ask  ourselves  what  is  the  moral, 
the  lesson,  the  teaching  of  the  books-for-the-people  revolution. 
Nothing  happens  on  a  great  scale  without  underlying  causes ; 
there  are  deep  reasons  for  a  tidal-wave  or  an  earthquake ;  what 
are  the  reasons  here?  That  carries  us  to  another  question  :  Who 
are  the  chief  buyers  of  reprints,  meaning  specifically  the  serious 
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ones,  as  distinct  from  the  ones  in  lighter  vein,  which  everybody 
or  anybody  buys  ? 

“There,”  said  one  man  to  another,  indicating  the  contents  of 
a  lovely  bookcase,  “I  have  all  the  gems  of  literature.”  “Uncut, 

I  see,”  w^as  the  mordant  comment,  for  this  was  a  fanciful  book- 
lover,  if  he  was  really  one  at  all.  The  popular  reprint  issues  to 
the  world  uncut  because  it  is  bought,  not  to  be  kept  in  a  glass¬ 
house,  but  to  be  read.  It  is  a  pretty  occupation,  especially  if 
you  live  in  a  London  flat  with  limited  space,  to  collect  pocket 
editions,  and  perhaps  gradually  evolve  your  library  into  them. 
But  this  buyer  does  not  count  in  the  multitude  who  consume  new 
reprints,  nor  does  the  precious  reader  in  any  form  really  count. 
The  professional  man,  the  business  man,  the  city  clerk,  the  shop 
assistant,  and  the  typist  girl  all  buy  reprints  in  a  degree,  but  they 
do  not  make  the  huge  market  which  goes  on  year  in  and  year  out. 

Who  do?  Two  great  populations,  the  mechanics  and  other 
hand-workers  of  our  industrial  centres^  and  the  workers  of  the 
country  regions,  like  the  colliers ;  men  in  both  cases  who  have 
begun  with  a  good  School  Board  education  and  kept  up  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge. 

The  Scottish  people  in  the  mass  have  for  centuries  been  genuine 
book  readers,  thanks  to  their  democratic  system  of  education, 
which  has  always  enabled  the  poorest  boy,  if  he  had  the  scholar 
in  him,  to  “wag  his  pow  in  a  pulpit”  or  anywhere  else.  Natur¬ 
ally,  Scotland  is  now  a  very  fine  buyer  of  the  reprint,  but  the 
northern  counties  of  England  are  creeping  up  on  her,  and  “gallant 
little  Wales  ”  has  come  into  the  race.  Even  Ireland,  which  has 
been  behind  in  the  alliance  between  the  hodden-grey  man  and 
the  popular  book,  is  looking  up,  quite  apart  from  the  purely  Irish 
literary  movement,  which  is  discharging  its  owm  mission.  Isn’t 
it  a  splendid  thing  for  the  reprint  to  have  moved  the  democracies 
of  our  islands  like  this?  Moreover,  it  is  a  bond,  unseen  but  fruit¬ 
ful  in  high  results,  linking  them  with  the  peoples  of  the  British 
Commonwealths  oversea,  and  with  the  Great  American  Eepublic. 

Knowledge  is  not  only  pow’er  in  these  days,  but  a  federation 
of  power  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen  before.  Conceive  a 
picture  of  half-a-dozen  Scottish  shepherds  in  their  communal 
shieling  of  an  evening  ;  another  of  as  many  Welsh  miners  met  on 
a  hill-face  of  a  Sunday  afternoon  ;  a  third  of  a  group  of  English 
mechanics  taking  a  walk  together  on  a  Saturday  ;  a  fourth  of  some 
American  steel-workers  in  Pittsburgh,  exchanging  views  in  the 
midday  dinner  hour ;  a  fifth  of  a  group  of  Band  miners  discussing 
labour  and  life  there ;  a  sixth  of  the  men  on  an  Australian  bush- 
station,  reviewing  things  when  the  day’s  wmrk  is  done  ! 

Then  suppose  that  those  far-flung  groups,  representative  of  the 
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democracies  of  their  various  countries,  have  all  been  reading,  in 
|X)pular  reprints,  say,  the  poetry  of  Burns  and  Byron,  of  Keats 
and  Shelley ;  the  fiction  of  George  Eliot  and  Charles  Kingsley, 
of  Thomas  Hardy  and  Tolstoy ;  the  economics  of  Adam  Smith 
and  John  Stuart  Mill,  of  John  Buskin  and  Henry  George ;  the 
great  thoughts  of  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Ealph  Waldo  Emerson ; 
the  great-heartedness  of  Charles  Dickens  and  William  Shake¬ 
speare  ;  and  perhaps  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  itself,  in  the 
English  book  which  is  reprinted  most  of  all — do  you  think  the 
earth  is  afterwards  going  to  turn  just  in  the  same  way  for  the 
nuiltitude  dwelling  on  its  surface?  No  ! 

Well,  there  you  see  the  place  and  influence  of  the  popular 
modern  English  reprint,  and  you,  my  lords  and  masters,  who 
have  cracked  the  whip  of  control  so  long,  will,  if  you  are  wise, 
take  grave  note  of  this,  remembering  that  the  history  which  most 
counts  is  history  lying  ahead,  over  the  hills,  but  not  far  away. 

James  Milne. 
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THE  ACHIEVEMENT 

By  E.  temple  THURSTON. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

They  were  all  bewildered,  all  confused.  But  with  Dicky,  who  in¬ 
stantly  recognised  in  Crombie,  Fanny’s  friend  of  that  morning  in 
the  Park,  confusion  gave  way  to  a  jealous  resentment.  In  that 
mood  his  suspicions  were  quickly  roused;  but  Fanny  was  quicker 
still  with  a  ready  invention  to  allay  them. 

“Dicky — I  hope  you  don’t  mind,”  she  began  nervously.  “You 
remember  I  met  Mr.  Crombie  this  morning  in  the  Park.  We  met 
again  this  evening  and  then  I  thought  you  wouldn’t  mind  him 
coming  up  here  for  a  little  while.  There  was  absolutely  nowhere 
else  to  go.” 

Crombie  shuffled  uneasily  from  one  foot  to  another  while  this 
substitute  for  an  introduction  w’as  taking  place.  His  lips  wore  a 
gallant  attempt  at  an  easy  smile,  but  all  the  time  he  was  uncom¬ 
fortably  regarding  Dicky's  black  eye  which  the  raw  meat  had  not 
succeeded  in  dispersing. 

Here  was  a  man  who,  if  he  was  prepared  to  fight  for  the  sake 
of  a  dog,  would  more  than  likely  fight  for  a  woman,  especially  one 
with  whom  Crombie  assumed  he  must  surely  be  in  love.  Still 
further  elaborating  the  easiness  of  his  smile,  he  shifted  again  on 
to  the  other  foot  and  hoped,  he  said,  that  Dicky  did  not  mind  this 
intrusion. 

“You’ve  got  a  charming  studio  here,”  he  added. 

“Thank  you,”  said  Dicky,  abruptly,  recognising  the  emollient 
intended  to  be  conveyed. 

“Why  did  you  come  back  so  soon?”  asked  Fanny.  She  felt  that 
conversation  had  to  be  carried  on  at  any  cost  to  avert  disaster. 

“You  didn’t  expect  me,  I  suppose.” 

“Well — I  was  saying  to  Mr.  Crombie  just  now  that  you  oughtn’t 
to  have  gone  at  aU.” 

“Yes,  she’s  just  been  telling  me  of  your — er — your  little 
contretemps  this  morning  in  the  Park.”  This  was  so  palpably  untrue 
to  Crombie  that  he  felt  it  needed  his  support,  and,  like  her,  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  conversation  moving,  he 
added,  “  It  must  have  been  an  uncomfortable  experience,  I  should 
think.” 

Dicky  regarded  him  with  a  steady  eye ;  wherefore,  being  a  timid  man 
in  all  encounters  in  life,  he  walked  as  casually  as  he  could  to  the 
divan  and  picked  up  his  hat,  wondering  in  his  heart,  which  was 
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beating  more  violently  than  it  had  for  some  years,  whether  he  was 
going  to  get  out  of  that  room  with  a  whole  skin. 

Still  Dicky  stood  and  watched  him  while  he  held  out  his  hand 
to  Fanny.  With  all  the  effort  of  which  he  was  capable,  he  was 
endeavouring  to  curb  his  haste  to  get  to  the  door.  The  fight 
Dicky  had  had  in  the  Park  that  morning  could  not  have  been  nearly 
so  uncomfortable  as  were  those  moments  to  Crombie  then.  He 
felt  Dicky’s  eyes  watching  him  as  he  moved.  He  wanted  to  run 
to  the  door  and  slam  it  behind  him.  “A  scene,”  he  whispered  to 
himself,  “would  be  so  horrible.”  But  he  was  really  thinking  of 
his  skin. 

“Well;  good-iiight,  Mr.  Furlong,”  said  he  as  he  began  that  much- 
desired  journey  to  the  door.  “I’m  very  glad  to  have  met  you.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Dicky  again,  and  with  a  sudden  irresistible 
impulse  of  devilish  humour  let  him  almost  reach  the  door  when  in 
a  stentorian  voice  he  shouted,  “  Stop  !  ” 

The  effect  was  electrical.  Crombie  almost  leapt  out  of  the  skin 
he  had  been  so  eager  to  save  and  with  blanched  cheeks  stood  there 
weak  and  trembling  in  every  limb.  For,  careful  though  he  had  been 
to  conceal  that  eagerness  to  be  gone,  Dicky  had  realised  that  the  verj’ 
blood  was  tingling  with  fear  in  his  veins. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  asked  Fanny. 

“Yes;  what’s — what’s  the  matter?”  asked  Crombie  with  the 
words  chattering  through  his  teeth. 

“Nothing — good-night,”  said  Dicky,  and  throwing  back  his  head 
he  shouted  with  laughter  till,  seeing  no  point  in  being  made  so 
ridiculous,  the  little  man  opened  the  door  quietly  and  slipped  out. 

“  Thank  God  1  ”  he  continued  to  say  all  the  w'ay  down  the  stairs— 
“I’m  out  of  that  all  right.”  When  once  the  hall  door  was  closed 
behind  him,  he  took  out  his  handkerchief  and  wiped  the  sw'eat  oft 
his  forehead  and  went  home. 

Until  the  hall  door  slammed,  Dicky  continued  in  his  laughter, 
lying  back  on  the  divan  and  holding  his  sides  at  the  remembrance 
of  Crombie 's  face  as  he  had  turned  round. 

“I  don’t  see  what  there  is  to  laugh  at!”  exclaimed  Fanny, 
annoyed  because  the  ridicule  thrown  upon  her  friend  had  thereby 
fallen  on  her  as  well  and,  being  one  whose  self-consciousness  hotly 
resented  ridicule,  she  stood  there  in  the  middle  of  the  room  with 
the  blood  scorching  her  cheeks  and  her  foot  tapping  on  the  floor. 

“Don’t  you?”  said  Dicky;  then,  seeing  her  face,  as  suddenly 
his  laughter  stopped.  “Who  is  this  Crombie?”  he  asked. 

“He’s  a  friend  of  mine.” 

“Yes;  I  suppose  that.  But  what’s  he  doing  up  here?  What  does 
he  want  to  see  you  alone  for  ?  ” 

“We  wanted  to  talk.  Why  shouldn’t  he  see  me  alone?” 

Dicky  rose  from  his  seat  and  came  towards  her.  He  had  begun 
the  day  with  the  realisation  that  their  relationship  together  in  that 
studio  was  impossible.  Later  in  the  day  she  had  shown  him  some 
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little  sign  of  affection — just  the  laying  of  her  hand  on  his  head,  but 
it  had  been  more  of  a  human  touch  in  her  than  ever  he  had  seen 
before.  With  almost  a  woman’s  instinct  he  had  felt  that  passion 
of  passivity  in  her  all  the  afternoon,  and  when  he  had  gone  off 
to  his  class  had  known  in  his  heart  that  that  night  was  to  see  some 
change  in  the  attitudes  of  both  of  them. 

Whether  this  determination  was  sensual  or  not  he  had  not  argued 
to  himself.  The  question  of  taking  advantage  of  her — that,  in  any 
case,  no  longer  existed  in  his  thoughts.  No  woman  in  the 
circumstances  could,  or  should,  expect  things  to  continue  as  they 
were.  She  probably  thought  he  was  a  fool.  All  that  evening, 
therefore,  as  he  tried  to  finish  his  work,  he  was  determined  to  be  a 
fool  no  longer. 

Something  was  wanting  in  his  life  during  those  lonely  days  in 
the  Ridinghouse  Street  studio,  and  she  had  filled  a  need,  however 
poor  a  one  it  may  have  been.  She  stirred  him  to  emotion,  and  in 
those  moments  he  did  not  stop  to  determine  how  debased  or  how 
exalted  it  might  be. 

If  there  were  anything  he  considered  at  all  it  was  his  work.  As 
things  were  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  finish  the  portrait.  He 
was  not  in  love  with  her;  but  infatuation  blinded  him  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  nothing  in  her  to  love;  probably  the  worst  effect  a 
woman  could  have  had  on  him,  or,  for  that  matter,  on  any  man. 
He  burned  under  its  stimulation,  but  it  was  not  a  stimulation  to 
work.  Yet  chafing  under  her  influence,  which  he  knew  affected  the 
lowest  of  his  nature,  he  still  had  played  with  the  fire  of  it  and  now 
was  determined  that  one  way  or  another  it  should  end. 

It  may  possibly  be  said  that  this  incident  of  Fanny  Cornish  in 
the  life  of  Richard  Furlong  might  well  have  been  omitted  from  this 
chronicle.  Yet  I  have  not  been  concerned  with  making  a  hero,  but  ' 
of  relating  the  life  of  the  man  in  all  those  aspects  which  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  life  of  everyone.  Fanny  Cornish  was  only  an  incident, 
and  not  a  happy  one  at  that.  But  she  is  a  link  in  the  chain  which 
it  is  my  endeavour  to  unfold.  And  those  who  would  understand 
that  last  great  tragedy  of  his  life  must  learn  of  all  the  little  incidents 
by  which,  definitely  or  indefinitely,  he  approached  it. 

She  must  have  known  that  night  that  circumstance  was  strained 
to  breaking  point.  For  the  whole  of  that  day  his  manner  had  been 
strange,  and  then  the  fight,  and  now  this  finding  of  Crombie  alone 
with  her,  all  warned  her  ready  instinct  that  some  climax  was  at 
hand. 

She  stood  there  in  the  middle  of  the  studio,  watching  him  as  he 
rose  from  the  divan  and  crossed  the  floor  to  her  side. 

“We’ve  had  enough  of  this,’’  said  he;  “you  and  1.” 

“What  do  you  mean — enough?” 

“Hasn’t  it  struck  you  that  your  sleeping  here  every  night  in  the 
studio — you  in  my  bed,  I  on  that  confounded  couch;  hasn’t  it  struck 
you  at  all  that  it  couldn’t  go  on  for  long?” 
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“I  never  meant  it  to  go  on  for  long?”  said  she. 

“Oh,  you  didn’t?  Neither  did  I.  I’m  not  less  human  than 
anybody  else.  There’s  not  a  single  fellow  who  comes  up  to  this 
studio  but  what  he  believes  we’re  living  together.” 

“I  know  that,”  she  replied.  ‘‘I’ve  put  up  with  that.” 

“Well,  you’re  not  going  to  put  up  with  it  any  longer,"  he  said 
gently. 

“Why  not?  What  do  you  mean?” 

“It’s  going  to  he  true,”  said  he. 

She  laughed  nervously.  Her  lips  were  thin  in  fear  of  him.  She 
could  see  the  laugh  had  brought  no  conviction  to  his  mind.  With 
a  sudden  change  of  front  then,  she  whipped  herself  into  anger  and 
contempt.  If  the  five  pounds  a  week  which  Crombie  had  promised 
her  were  to  be  justly  earned — and,  in  fairness  to  her,  it  must  be  said 
she  would  not  have  taken  it  otherwise — she  had  to  struggle  for  it 
then.  Contempt  and  anger,  these  she  realised  were  the  only 
weapons  with  which  to  meet  that  passionate  determination  in  his 
eyes. 

Yet  even  then,  in  that  swift  moment,  she  had  made  debate.  He 
did  not  intend  to  marry  her  now ;  but  if  she  were  clever,  might  not 
the  day  come  when  he  would?  Crombie  had  said  he  was  going  to 
be  a  great  artist,  that  even  the  portrait  he  had  done  of  her  was  a 
masterpiece.  Which,  then,  was  the  better  thing  to  choose?  The 
moment  was  too  swift  for  it  to  be  determined  on.  She  flung  forth 
her  contempt  in  quick  defence,  waiting  the  moment  still  when  she 
might  make  selection. 

“Oh;  you  think  it’s  going  to  be  true — do  you?”  she  exclaimed. 
“That’s  what  you’ve  been  expecting  of  me  all  this  time?” 

“I’ve  expected  nothing,”  said  Dicky.  ‘‘Ifud  be  quite  futile  to 
expect  anything  from  a  woman.  But  this  is  what  you  might  have 
expected  from  me.  Men  are  more  reliable  in  these  matters.  You 
can  count  on  just  how  human  they’re  going  to  be;  you  can  estimate 
pretty  accurately  just  how  much  they  can  stand  and  how  much 
they  can’t.  There’s  the  true  position.  I  haven’t  forced  it  on  you. 
You  were  free  to  accept  or  refuse  it  after  that  first  night  here  when 
you  fainted  and  had  to  stay.  I  take  it  you  knew  w’hat  you  were 
risking  when  you  did  stay  on  after  that  ?  ” 

“  So  all  this  so-called  hospitality  has  been  offered  me  for  a  price  ?  ” 
said  she. 

“No;  not  offered  for  a  price,  and  it’s  not  even  hospitality  so- 
called.  It’s  just  life;  and  it  has  its  price  without  any  question  of 
offering.” 

“Oh;  then  what  you  mean  is  you’re  going  to  make  me  your 
mistress,  apparently  whether  I  like  or  not.” 

"No;  not  going  to,  but  wish  to;  and  not  whether  you  like  it  or 
not.  I’m  not  a  damned  scoundrel.  It’s  only  if  you’re  willing.” 

“And  this,  I  suppose,  without  any  feeling  of  love  at  all !  ” 

“If  I  were  in  love  with  you  I  should  ask  you  to  marry  me.” 
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“  But  you’re  not?  ” 

“No.” 

The  honesty  of  that  confused  her.  So  honest  was  it  that  a  hope 
leaped  into  her  heart. 

“  Supposing  you  did  get  to  love  me  ?  ”  she  asked,  and  dropped  her 
voice  to  a  softer  tone. 

“That’s  not  for  me  to  say,”  said  he;  “I  can’t  count  on  these 
things  any  more  than  anyone  else.” 

Then,  it  was,  she  weighed  her  issue  and  in  the  favour  of  Crombie’s 
offer  the  scales  declared.  Foiled  in  her  effort  to  extract  a  promise 
from  him,  she  turned  to  her  contempt  once  more. 

“You’re  like  every  other  single  man  T’ve  ever  met!”  she  cried 
“For  the  dinners  and  theatres  you’ve  stood  us,  for  the  money  you’ve 
spent  on  us,  you  expect  us  to  give  our  souls  to  become  your  play¬ 
things;  you  expect  us  to  sell  our  individuality,  to  risk,  perhaps,  as 
a  result,  a  life  of  regret,  months  of  mental  agony  and  physical  pain, 
and  at  the  end  to  become  a  social  outcast.  Would  you  make 
yourself  so  cheap  ?  ” 

She  stood  there  breathless  with  her  own  rhetoric,  convinced  that 
she  had  made  a  fine  defence  of  her  sex.  When  Dicky  then  turned 
away  and  disappeared  behind  the  curtains  that  shielded  the  bed,  she 
felt  an  elation  at  the  thought  that  she  had  humbled  him  to  shame. 

In  another  moment  he  returned. 

“You’re  quite  right,”  said  he  quietly.  “I’ve  given  you  my  bed; 
for  the  last  ten  days  we  have  slept  together  in  the  same  room.  I’ve 
had  the  odour  of  your  seductive  perfume  in  my  nostrils;  I’ve  heard 
you  dressing  and  undressing,  awake  and  asleep;  and  now  like  all 
men,  I’ve  asked  for  the  reward  for  the  little  it’s  cost  me.  You 
must  only  regard  me  as  human,  that’s  all;  as  no  better  than  the 
rest.” 

He  held  out  a  half-sovereign  in  his  hand.  It  was  the  last  piece 
of  money  he  had  in  the  house. 

“You’ll  want  this,”  said  he. 

“What  for?” 

“Well,  you’ll  want  to  go  to  an  hotel  to-night.  You  can  get  your 
things  in  the  morning.” 

“Is  there  any  reason,”  she  faltered,  “why  I  shouldn’t  stay  here 
to-night  and  then  take  my  things  away  in  the  morning  ?  ” 

“I  thought  I’d  explained  that,”  said  he. 

In  one  last  effort  to  preserve  it,  feeling  that  her  dignity  was 
gone,  she  got  her  hat  and  without  another  word  went  down  the 
stairs. 

Dicky  laid  the  half-sovereign  on  the  table,  flung  off  his  clothes 
and  got  into  bed.  With  a  dazed  mind  he  lay  watching  the  light  of 
the  stove  as  it  half-flickered  on  the  ceiling. 

And  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  with  her  hand  on  the 
handle  of  the  door,  Fanny  was  wondering  where  she  could  go. 
There  was  Euston  Station  that  she  had  talked  about  so  easily  that 
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uight  when  first  they  had  met.  But  she  had  never  really  intended 
going  there.  In  fact,  it  was  a  lie  when  she  said  she  had  been  there 
before. 

Now  it  seemed  the  only  alternative — unless — unless.  She  turned 
and  began  slowly  to  ascend  the  stairs  again.  Why  should  he  turn 
her  out  like  this  ?  It  was  only  right  that  he  should  have  given  her 
that  half-sovereign.  He  could  not  expect  her  to  sleep  out  in  the 
streets.  She  found  herself  at  the  door  of  the  studio.  Before  she 
was  aware  she  had  done  it,  she  had  knocked. 

“Come  in,”  said  Dicky. 

The  studio  was  in  darkness. 

“  .\re  you  in  bed  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  Yes.  What  do  you  want  ?  ” 

“I  don’t  know  where  I  can  go,”  she  said. 

“The  money’s  on  the  table,”  said  Dicky. 

She  crept  across  to  it,  feeling  about  the  surface  with  her  hand. 
When  it  touched  the  half-sovereign  her  fingers  closed  upon  it 
eagerly. 

“Good-night,”  said  she  as  she  reached  the  door  again. 

“Good-night,”  said  Dicky,  and  counted  her  footsteps  down  the 
stairs  until  they  fell  into  the  silence  of  the  house.  Then  the  hall 
door  slammed. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  next  morning  Dicky  awoke  with  the  uncomfortable  sensation 
that  something  had  happened.  Mrs.  Samby  was  standing  beside 
his  bed  with  a  cup  of  tea. 

“You  don’t  mean  to  say  you’ve  got  rid  of  her,”  she  asked  as  soon 
as  his  eyes  were  opened.  He  nodded  his  head.  “My  waird !  ”  said 
she,  “what  a  bit  o’  luck.  However  did  you  manage  it,  Mr. 
Furlong?” 

Dicky  sat  up  in  bed  and  took  his  cup  of  tea. 

“I  asked  her  to  go.” 

“I  bet  she  was  wild,”  said  Fanny,  overjoyed  in  her  heart;  “she 
could  be  wild,  that  girl,  if  she  liked;  as  wild  as  a  jessie-cat.” 

He  sipped  his  tea,  sitting  there,  smitten  in  his  conscience,  abusing 
himself  and  his  sex  in  a  long,  mumbling  dissertation  which  to  Fanny 
was  half  of  it  Greek. 

But  she  caught  the  drift  of  his  thoughts.  It  would,  indeed,  have 
needed  but  little  instinct  from  anyone  to  have  guessed  what  had 
happened  the  night  before.  In  her  mental  construction  of  it,  Fanny 
had  no  pity  for  her  sex ;  besides  which,  she  had  the  comparison  of 
the  two — of  Fanny  Cornish  and  Dicky  Furlong,  of  whom  she  would 
believe  no  wrong. 

“We’re  a  rotten  lot,  Fanny,”  said  Dicky  in  conclusion. 

“Indeed,  you  be’aved  very  well  to  ’er,  air.  She  deserved  all  she 
got,  cornin’  up  ’ere  and  takin’  your  bed.  Thank  goodness,  she  went 
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last  night,  so  you  could  ’ave  a  proper  sleep  after  that  beastly  set-to 
you  ’ad  yesterday  momin’.” 

“No;  I  didn’t  behave  rightly,  Fanny.” 

“ ’Ow’s  that,  sir?” 

“I  didn’t  fall  in  love  with  her.” 

“Thanks  be  to  God  you  didn’t,”  said  she.  “She’d  ’ave  led  vou 
a  nice  dance  that  girl,  if  you’d  married  ’er.” 

“Well,  she’s  straight  enough.  There  are  not  many  girls  as 
straight  as  she  is.” 

“Straight!”  Fanny  turned  away  in  contempt.  This  was  a 
subject  that  made  her  feel  confused;  but,  at  the  same  time,  she  had 
much  to  say  about  it.  “I  don’t  call  it  straight  cornin’  up  ’ere  and 
sleepin’  alone  with  you — puttin’  on  those  low-necked  things  she  wore 
to  ’ave  ’er  portrait  done,  soakin’  ’erself  with  scent  and  titivating 
’erself  like  she  did.  I’ve  seen  a  good  many  crooked  things  straighter 
than  that.” 

Dicky  smiled  at  her  determined  antagonism,  but  in  no  manner 
was  his  conscience  eased  by  it.  The  fault,  as  he  had  said,  was  that 
he  had  not  fallen  in  love  with  her.  As  he  sat  up  there  in  bed 
nursing  his  knees,  he  wondered  whether  the  emotion  of  loving  had 
gone  from  him,  whether  only  the  sensual  desire  remained.  More 
in  honour  than  unfaithfulness  to  his  memory  of  Constance,  he  felt 
the  longing  in  the  whole  of  his  nature  for  the  impetus  of  that  deep 
emotion  once  again. 

She  had  taught  him  that  at  least,  this  unloveable  girl  who  had 
come  in  and  out  of  his  life  in  such  sudden  manner  as  a  star  shoots 
out  across  a  September  sky.  The  mere  emotions  of  the  man,  he 
had  learnt,  were  as  ashes  on  the  tongue  without  the  quality  of 
affection. 

Then  why  had  this  whole  year  and  more  gone  by,  when  all  such 
impetus  seemed  dead  in  him?  Was  he  never  to  love  again  and, 
if  never  to  love,  could  he  ever  work  again  as  he  had  worked  for 
Constance  ? 

He  pulled  aside  the  curtain  on  its  pole. 

“Fanny,”  said  he,  “turn  the  portrait  round.” 

She  turned  the  easel  till  the  canvas  faced  his  way.  There  was 
better  work  there  than  he  had  ever  done  as  yet.  But,  my  God! 
How  much  better  than  that  might  it  not  have  been  if  he  had  loved 
her  in  her  black  dress  and  her  jade ! 

“Fanny!”  he  exclaimed  abruptly,  “if  my  wife  were  alive  now 
I  shouldn’t  be  lying  in  bed  thinking  about  work,  wondering  whether 
it  \vere  good  or  bad.” 

“No,  sir.” 

“No;  I  should  be  out  of  bed  and  doing  it.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Fanny;  “shall  I  get  your  shaving  water?” 


{END  OF  BOOK  II.) 
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BOOK  III. 

CHAPTER  I. 

“Jade”  was  refused  by  the  Royal  Academy.  Fanny  Cornish 
never  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  herself  on  the  walls  of 
Burlington  House.  But  in  the  Paris  Salon  it  was  the  picture  of 
its  year. 

Beside  the  brilliant  colouring  of  the  French  painters,  their  daring 
technique,  their  startling  composition,  this  portrait  of  Fanny  Cornish, 
with  all  its  quietness  of  tone,  its  silent  strength  of  treatment,  its 
characterisation  and  its  masterly  simplicity,  compelled  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  everyone. 

No  picture  of  that  year  in  the  Salon  in  the  scheme  of  which  a 
note  of  green  was  struck  at  all,  conveyed  so  much  the  real  spirit 
of  the  colour  as  did  those  flecks  of  paint  on  the  neck,  that  touch 
of  it  on  the  wrist  of  Fanny  Cornish.  He  had  named  the  portrait 
well;  as,  indeed,  he  named  all  his  pictures.  Yet  though  the  eye 
first  sped  to  those  points  of  green,  it  did  not  there  arrest  itself.  The 
face  of  the  woman  it  was  which  held  all  those  who  saw  it.  In  men 
the  recognition  came  of  that  inscrutable  something,  the  unassail¬ 
able  element  in  the  sex  against  which  their  own  sex  is  forever 
warring  to  the  end.  But  it  was  in  women  that  appreciation  was 
most  keen  of  all. 

Women  are  ever  fearful,  yet  ever  attracted  by  the  man  who 
understands  them.  Here  was  a  woman — rather,  here  was  something 
in  all  women — which  some  man  had  understood ;  and  whether  that 
comprehension  in  Dicky  was  conscious  or  not,  this  it  was,  combined 
with  the  perfection  of  colouring  and  the  simplicity  of  line  that  made 
the  beauty  of  his  picture — “Jade.” 

I  was  never  able  to  draw  from  him  his  opinion  of  women.  I  was 
never  able  to  fathom  how  much  he  really  did  understand  them  or 
how  much  of  it  was  only  the  astounding  grasp  he  had  of  the  thing 
he  saw  before  his  eye.  Certainly,  he  had  opportunity  enough  to 
know  them.  The  episodes  in  these  volumes  which  relate  to  women 
are  only  those  which  seem  to  have  had  a  definite  influence  upon 
his  life  and  his  work.  Yet,  if  from  this  it  would  suggest  that  Dicky 
was  what  is  known  as  a  woman’s  man,  no  impression  could  be  more 
at  variance  with  the  truth.  Beyond  his  attractiveness  to  them, 
and  their  undoubted  effect  upon  him,  there  were  in  Dicky  none  of 
those  little  characteristics,  the  power  of  anticipating  her  wants,  of 
ministering  to  her  vanities,  which  go  to  make  that  none-too-enviable 
type. 

Indeed,  Dicky’s  treatment  of  women  was  never  conscious  or  pre¬ 
pared.  His  mind  was  too  healthy  for  the  subtleties  of  life,  as  it  was 
also  for  the  subtler  subtleties  of  his  art.  After  he  had  passed  that 
phase  of  wanting  to  look  an  artist  because  it  was  his  ambition  to 
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be  one,  Dicky  had  developed  into  a  man  of  whom,  at  first  sight, 
one  would  never  suspect  the  great  ideals  or  the  imaginative  nat^ure 
within. 

In  the  first  place,  he  was  healthy  and  robust  to  look  at;  not 
heavy  in  figure,  but  strong-shouldered,  easily  built,  and  with  such 
muscular  development  as  I  have  seldom  seen  in  one  who  took  no 
pains  to  cultivate  it. 

It  was  no  doubt  from  his  youth  that  love  of  the  country  and  the 
open  air  which  had  bred  such  health  into  him  as  no  continuous  work 
in  London  studios  could  ever  destroy.  Only  in  times  of  sickness, 
which  were  seldom  with  him,  have  I  ever  seen  the  glow  of  health 
go  from  his  face.  The  oily  atmosphere  of  the  studio  never 
dispelled  it. 

This,  you  might  well  say,  was  scarcely  the  type  to  make  an  artist 
of  such  ambition  as  Richard  Furlong.  But  there  was  in  him  that 
nervous  imagination,  the  birth  of  which  always  to  me  seems  to  trace 
back  to  that  first  day  with  which  this  chronicle  commences.  And, 
in  addition  to  this,  was  all  that  love  of  beauty  and  gentleness  of 
spirit  he  had  inherited  from  Christina,  his  mother. 

He  was  too  normal  for  eccentricities  of  manner  or  of  dress. 
Indeed,  the  greatness  of  his  imagination  lay  in  seeing  life — not  as 
he  alone  could  see  it,  but  as  we  all  see  it,  without  that  energy  of 
mind  to  think  how  beautiful  it  is.  Nor  was  he  a  man  who  regarded 
but  one  aspect  of  it.  The  broad  variety  of  his  subjects  prove  how 
infinitely  versatile  he  w'as.  I  have  heard  him,  standing  before  his 
easel,  talking  seriously  with  Mrs.  Samby,  and  learning  from  her 
opinion  of  his  work  some  new  point  of  view  with  which  to  regard  it. 
Truly,  his  genius  lay  in  his  simplicity.  He  was  always  the  same 
to  all  men.  His  greatest  success  never  turned  his  head  or  altered 
his  opinion  of  anyone.  It  was  only  his  love  of  a  woman  which  swept 
him  towards  the  failure  he  so  narrowly  averted. 

On  the  highest  wave  of  his  popularity,  when  all  Society  in  London 
was  beckoning  him  to  its  doors,  I  remember  him  going  down  to 
Notting  Hill  and  visiting  Mrs.  Samby,  who  was  dying.  He  sat 
beside  her  bed,  talking  to  her  for  an  hour  or  more,  bringing  the 
old  laughter  back  into  her  eyes  as  he  reminded  her  of  their  days 
in  the  Ridinghouse  Street  studio. 

The  acceptance  of  “  Jade  ”  in  the  Salon  was  another  turning  point, 
not  only  in  his  career,  but  in  his  life.  To  an  invitation  that  he 
received  froln  a  society  of  painters,  he  went  over  to  Paris.  There 
he  w^as  dined  by  them  at  the  Caf6  Baudelaire,  one  of  the  many 
cafes  that  have  come  and  gone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montmartre. 
In  a  week’s  time,  having  seen  enough  of  the  galleries  to  stimulate 
his  desire  to  visit  every  gallery  in  Europe,  he  came  back  to  London 
ready  to  make  his  preparations  at  once  to  set  off. 

This,  though  he  had  never  realised  it  before,  was  what  he  had 
needed  most  of  all;  and,  once  having  tasted  the  joy  of  travelling, 
he  would  have  gone  barefooted  across  the  breadth  of  Europe  had  it 
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been  necessary.  Fortunately  for  him,  however,  commissions  came 
tumbling  in  upon  him  from  the  moment  “Jade”  was  acclaimed 
with  all  the  honours  it  so  justly  deserved.  He  had  money  enough 
now  to  go  abroad,  and,  letting  his  studio,  he  gathered  together  all 
that  he  considered  necessary  for  a  journey  of  two  months,  but  did 
not  see  England  again  for  two  years. 

Of  those  tw’o  years  I  can  write  nothing  but  what  I  heard,  and 
Dicky  was  ever  reticent  about  himself,  if  not  reticent  about  his 
work.  He  did  not  tell  me  much.  Every  gallery  on  the  Continent 
which  contained  pictures  by  artists  of  any  note  at  all,  he  seems  to 
have  visited  in  that  time.  I  have  seen  his  sketch-book  and  the 
copies  of  pictures  that  he  made ;  his  sketch-books  alone  filling  a 
large  case  which  he  had  shipped  home  by  sea  from  Genoa.  They 
are  crowded  with  notes  and  drawings  from  the  work  of  every  artist 
I  have  ever  heard  of. 

In  those  two  years  he  made  himself  intimate  with  almost  every 
phase  of  art  since  the  Kenaissance,  and  the  broadening  effect  it  had 
upon  his  own  outlook  was  just  what  might  have  been  expected. 
Simple  and  direct  as  he  had  always  been,  it  seemed  with  this  greater 
knowledge  of  the  work  of  other  men  his  self-simplicity  was  not 
impeded,  but  developed  almost  beyond  belief.  After  those  two 
years  he  returned  to  London,  a  man  who  recognised  the  path  that 
lay  before  him,  and  knew  as  surely  as  he  saw  the  light  of  day 
where  it  would  lead  if  he  could  follow  it  aright. 

It  was  only  by  slow  degrees,  here  and  there  a  story,  sometimes 
from  his  own  lips,  sometimes  told  to  me  by  those  who  had  met  him 
when  he  was  abroad,  that  I  learnt  of  his  adventures  during  those 
two  years.  He  was  not  one  to  pass  through  life  without  them;  yet, 
so  disjointed  are  these  stories,  that  I  can  construct  no  consecutive 
history  of  all  he  did. 

The  records  of  his  sketch-books,  these  show  the  various  journeys 
that  he  made,  and,  with  the  dates  attached  to  every  little  drawing, 
prove  the  order  of  the  places  that  he  visited.  To  look  at  them, 
estimating  the  work  they  represent,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how 
he  found  time  for  any  adventures  at  all. 

Yet  in  Antwerp  there  was  a  model  they  called  Sotte  Jean.  Her 
name  is  written  below  many  of  the  draped  and  undraped  sketches 
in  his  sketch-books.  He  only  spoke  of  her  as  “an  extraordinary 
girl,  full  of  unselfishness,  and  with  no  more  moral  sense  than  a 
rabbit.”  But  I  have  heard  since  from  one  of  the  men  who  was 
studying  in  Antwerp  at  the  time  that  she  kept  house  for  him,  follow¬ 
ing  him  into  Germany,  even  accompanying  him  when  on  foot  he 
made  his  way  down  south  into  Italy. 

In  Italy  she  left  him.  There,  falling  in  with  a  French  art  student, 
she  went  back  to  Paris.  After  Milan,  she  does  not  appear  in  his 
sketch-books  again. 

Whether  his  pride  were  hurt  or  he  suffered  in  any  way  from  this 
desertion,  it  is  impossible  to  discover.  But  for  the  student  in 
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Antwerp,  I  should  never  have  heard  so  much  of  the  story  as  I  did 
I  doubt,  indeed,  if  the  matter  were  a  serious  one,  for  such  relation¬ 
ships  between  artists  and  their  models  are  common  and  transitory 
enough.  Yet  I  have  never  known  Dicky  involved  in  any  affair  with 
a  woman  when  he  did  not  take  it  seriously,  more  or  less.  There 
was  the  blood  of  the  Puritan  in  him,  derived  unmistakably  from  his 
father,  which,  while  it  was  not  so  powerful  as  his  environment,  yet 
inclined  him  to  take  extreme  views  of  every  situation  in  which  he 
found  himself. 

In  Athens,  he  spent  a  week  in  the  common-offenders’  prison  for 
assault,  having  belaboured  a  man  for  cruelty  to  his  horse.  On  this 
occasion  it  would  seem  he  got  the  best  of  it,  and  passed  his  week 
cheerfully,  nursing  the  satisfaction  of  having  thoroughly  chastised 
his  man.  In  Naples,  he  found  himself  mixed  up  in  a  brawl  in  a 
sailors’  tavern,  was  knifed  in  the  shoulder,  and  from  his  account 
of  it,  seems  lucky  to  have  escaped  with  his  life.  Notwithstanding 
this,  he  mixed  much  with  the  sailors  in  every  seaport  town  he  went 
to;  for  a  sailor’s  life  had  always  great  fascination  for  him.  I  have 
no  doubt  this  interest  was  fostered  in  his  mind  during  that  period 
when,  with  Monsieur  and  Madame  Marco,  he  lived  in  Greenwich. 

While  in  Venice  he  made  many  sketches  of  ships  in  the  Giudecca 
Canal  and  in  Marseilles,  though  there  were  no  pictures  to  be  seen 
there  at  all,  he  stayed  the  greater  part  of  three  weeks,  spending  all 
his  time  in  the  cafes  on  the  quayside  in  which  all  the  flotsam  and 
jetsam  of  the  sea-going  world  is  for  ever  being  cast  and  by  the  sea 
for  ever  being  swept  away  again. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  those  two  years 
to  Dicky.  They  completed  his  education  in  the  history  of  art;  they 
went  far  to  completing  his  education  in  life  itself.  I  saw  him  in 
London  the  day  after  his  return,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  made  one 
aware  of  the  improvement  in  him.  Wider  interests  and  that  greater 
experience  had  developed  his  mind,  increasing  his  powers  of 
originality.  In  those  two  years  he  had  learnt  to  place  himself,  to 
fix  before  his  eyes  that  star  of  his  ambition  which  in  time  was  to 
fall  away  and  yet  in  time  again  before  the  end,  be  raised  up  to  its 
highest  point  of  all. 

To  a  summons  from  Mr.  Nibbs  which  he  received  in  Paris,  telling 
him  that  Mrs.  Baldwin  was  dying,  he  returned  to  London  at  once. 
She  had  fallen  down  the  stairs  from  the  sitting-room  into  the  shop 
and,  besides  the  breaking  of  her  leg,  had  in  some  way  strained 
herself  internally.  A  younger  woman  might  have  lived,  but  the 
doctor  had  little  hope  of  Mrs.  Baldwin. 

With  that  same  fear  of  meeting  his  son,  though  tempered  now 
by  the  instinct  of  curiosity,  Dicky  came  once  more  to  the  oil  shop 
in  Drury  Lane.  As  he  crossed  the  threshold,  the  very  first  sight 
that  met  his  eyes  was  a  little  boy  in  a  blue  jersey  and  blue  knicker¬ 
bockers,  fair-haired,  blue  eyes,  little  socks  that  left  bare  his  legs 
to  the  knees.  He  was  sitting  on  a  butter  barrel,  kicking  his  heels 
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against  the  tub,  watching  the  business  of  the  shop  which  in  Mrs. 
Baldwin's  absence,  according  to  a  notice  in  the  window,  was  being 
carried  on  as  usual. 

Dicky  stopped  in  the  doorway  to  look  at  him,  when  the  blue  eyes 
were  fixed  steadily  on  his  and  the  pair  of  heels  slowly  stopped  their 
kicking  on  the  tub.  Those  were  his  own  eyes  regarding  him. 
There,  too,  was  the  very  expression  he  had  often  seen  in  the  face 
of  Ck)nstance  when  she  would  gaze  at  him,  half  in  wonder,  half  in 
comprehension.  Some  emotion,  easily  accountable  perhaps,  rose  in 
his  throat.  The  emptiness  of  his  heart  in  these  last  three  years 
was  in  that  sudden  moment  swept  away.  He  had  wondered  if  the 
deeper  emotion  of  love  would  ever  be  possible  in  him  again.  Now 
he  knew  that  it  w’as  still  there,  waiting  only  for  the  living  hand  to 
touch  it  into  life.  For  even  then,  in  his  son’s  eyes,  the  dead  hand 
of  Constance  had  stirred  it  to  consciousness  in  his  mind. 

“What’s  your  name,  young  man?”  he  asked  at  last,  when  the 
look  of  wonder  in  those  blue  eyes  had  grown  into  embarrassment. 

“Harry  Furlong.” 

Even  though  he  knew  who  it  was,  the  sound  of  his  ow’ii  name 
in  that  lisping  voice  stirred  the  emotion  still  deeper  within  him. 

“What  are  you  doing  here?”  he  asked. 

“Lookin’  after  the  shop  till  the  man  comes  down  from  Grannie.” 

“What  man?” 

“The  doctor.  She  fell  downstairs  and  hurted  herself.  She 
Weeded.” 

“  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?  ” 

A  pair  of  big  eyes  searched  him  from  head  to  foot. 

“No.” 

“  Have  you  ever  heard  of  your  Daddy  ?  ” 

“Yes.” 

“What’s  he  like?” 

“He’s  a  big  man  and  he  paints  wif  a  lot  of  likkle  brushes.” 

Dicky  laughed;  took  him  by  his  arms  and  lifted  him  high  off  the 
butter  barrel,  standing  him  down  on  the  floor  in  front  of  him. 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  little  brushes  ?  ”  he  asked. 

It  was  explained  to  him  that  the  only  brushes  they  sold  in  the 
oil  shop  there  in  Drury  Lane  were  such  as  were  used  by  men  who 
painted  houses  with  paints  out  of  big  pots.  His  father’s  brushes 
were  smaller  than  those. 

“Who  told  you  all  this?” 

“Grannie  and  Mr.  Nibbs.” 

“Would  you  like  to  see  your  Daddy?” 

“Not  going  to  leave  Grannie,”  said  he  and  thrust  a  foot  forward, 
jerking  back  his  head  with  all  intention  of  showing  his  powers  of 
resistance  if  it  so  happened  that  Dicky  had  come  to  take  him  away. 

A  disquieting  sense  of  apprehension  rose  in  Dicky’s  heart.  If 
Mrs.  Baldwin  died,  what  was  to  become  of  him?  It  was  his  home, 
this  oil  shop,  with  the  same  odours  of  paraffin  and  soap  which 
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brought  back  all  the  remembrances  of  Constance.  And  there  stood 
her  son  with  the  same  fearless  look  in  his  eyes,  the  same  generous 
expression  on  his  lips. 

“Aren’t  you  fond  of  your  Daddy?”  Dicky  asked,  feeling  ill-at- 
ease  in  his  conscience  when  he  thought  how  late  that  question  had 
come  from  him. 

“Never  seen  him,”  said  Harry. 

“  How  would  you  like  to  go  with  him  into  the  country  where  there 
are  rivers  and  trees  and  lots  of  grass  to  run  about  on — apple-trees 
with  apples  growing  on  them  ?  How  would  you  like  that  ?  ” 

“Never  seen  him,”  he  repeated,  unmoved  by  these  prospects  which 
offered  a  companion  whom  he  had  not  learnt  to  care  about. 

“Shall  I  tell  you  a  great  secret?”  said  Dicky. 

Harry  nodded  his  head  in  eager  response  to  that.  Secrets  were 
always  worth  hearing.  Indeed,  secrets,  real  ones,  were  the  breath 
of  life. 

“I’m  your  Daddy.” 

Harry  stood  back  and  looked  him  up  and  down,  passing  Dicky 
under  such  examination  as  he  devoutly  hoped  he  would  never  be 
compelled  to  endure  again.  He  felt  the  judgment  of  those  two  blue 
eyes  was  unerring.  He  knew  that  there  he  stood  as  near  as  ever 
in  his  life  he  could  expect  to  stand  before  the  inviolable  justice  of 
God.  Had  his  own  son  turned  from  him  then,  it  would  have  been 
a  judgment  he  could  not  bear  to  face. 

Nothing  was  to  be  said;  nothing  to  be  done.  He  merely  waited. 
When  the  wonder  in  the  boy’s  eyes  turned  to  shyness,  he  knew 
that  his  ordeal  was  passed.  Shyness  then  came  over  him.  He 
tried  to  smile.  Full  of  awkwardness,  he  put  out  his  hand  Harry 
laid  his  little  fingers  in  the  palm  of  it. 

“Do  you  paint  wif  likkle  brushes?”  he  asked. 

Dicky  was  holding  him  in  his  arms  when  the  doctor  came  down 
the  stairs.  He  was  hurrying  out  of  the  shop  as  Dicky  stopped  him. 

“You’ve  been  to  see  my  mother-in-law,”  said  he.  “How  is  she? 
Can  I  go  up  and  see  her  now?” 

“You’re  Mr.  Furlong?”  ” 

“Yes.  Is  she  bad?” 

The  doctor  lowered  his  voice. 

“She  may  live  till  to-morrow.  That’s  the  best  there  is  to  be 
said  of  it.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

Much  strategy  had  to  be  employed  to  soften  that  first  parting  which 
death  brought  into  Harry  Furlong’s  life.  Death  is  a  word,  so  Dicky 
learnt,  that  is  not  spoken  to  young  children. 

“But  he’d  bear  it,”  said  Dicky,  thinking  of  those  eyes  and 
remembering  Constance. 
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“’Tain’t  no  question  of  ’is  bearin’  it,”  said  Emily — “ ’E  wouldn’t 
understand  and  it  ’ud  frighten  ’im.  Men  don’t  know  nothin’  about 
children.  All  they  thinks  about  is  themselves  and  that  everybody’s 
like  ’em.” 

Upon  some  wonderfully  constructed  story  of  her  own,  Emily  sent 
him  out  to  her  house  in  the  suburbs,  moreover  with  the  ultimate 
intention  of  keeping  him  there.  She  had,  she  said,  done  more  for 
the  child  than  ever  Dicky  had  even  contemplated.  That  was 
true  enough.  But  from  the  moment  he  had  seen  young  Harry 
kicking  his  heels  against  that  hutter-barrel  in  the  shop,  a  new  in¬ 
stinct  had  been  awakened  in  Dicky,  selfish  as  most  of  the  instincts 
of  men  are  liable  to  be,  but  excusable  and  certainly  human. 

He  saw  himself,  as  all  men  do,  growing  up  to  a  new  manhood  in 
his  son  and  it  touched,  not  only  his  vanity,  which  w'as  to  be  expected, 
but  a  deep  reverence  for  life  itself,  a  glowing  appreciation  of  its 
possibilities.  It  was  not  that  he  had  found  his  own  limitations. 
Life  was  too  young  in  him  for  that.  But  in  this  boy  with  his  fair 
hair  and  his  blue  eyes,  his  frank  and  fearless  expression,  it  was  as 
though  a  clean  canvas  had  been  placed  before  him  on  the  easel  and 
on  him  devolved  the  responsibility  of  the  portrait  it  should  ultimately 
present. 

But  beside  and  deeper  than  all  this,  which  was,  after  all,  merely 
the  outbreak  of  human  egotism  which  all  mothers  so  quickly  re¬ 
cognise  in  the  father  of  their  sons,  a  warm  and  compelling  love  had 
awakened  in  Dicky  for  his  child.  His  nature  needed  affection. 
Without  it  for  these  last  three  years,  he  had  found  life  imperfect  and 
himself  ill-equipped  to  meet  it.  But  here,  in  some  form  at  least, 
it  had  discovered  a  means  of  expression.  He  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  take  young  Harry  down  to  the  Mill  and  there,  in  the  charge  of  Mrs. 
Flint,  himself  to  watch  him  rising  from  childhood  into  youth,  youth 
to  manhood. 

“The  country,”  he  declared,  “is  the  only  place  for  a  boy.  Teach 
him  Nature  first,  before  you  teach  him  anything  else.  He  can’t 
leam  Nature  in  cities.  In  cities  all  you  find  is  what  Nature  can 
become.  I  want  him  to  know  the  note  of  the  thrush  when  it  sings 
—to  be  able  to  mark  a  kestrel  to  her  nest — to  know  the  sign  of  an 
otter’s  pad  when  he  sees  it  in  the  mud.  Those  are  the  things  it’s 
good  for  a  boy  to  know.  Once  he  gets  them  well  into  his  heart,  he 
can  stand  all  that  he  sees  in  cities.” 

Responsibility  was  making  a  philosopher  of  Dicky.  He  took  it 
seriously,  but  with  a  light  heart,  overjoyed  at  this  new  interest 
in  life. 

There  were  many  things  to  remember  when  Mrs.  Baldwin’s  funeral 
started  from  the  oil  shop  in  Drury  Lane  and  toiled  slowly  down  the 
Harrow  Road  to  Kensal  Green.  Dicky  and  Mr.  Nibbs  went  alone, 
for  Emily  had  stayed  with  the  boy  to  keep  his  mind  in  occupation. 
They  sat  in  the  same  type  of  closed  and  stuffy  carriage  as  when  they 
had  passed  down  that  endless  road  before,  Mr.  Nibbs  nervously  keep- 
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ing  up  a  senseless  flow  of  conversation,  knowing  that  Dicky's  mind 
must  be  reverting  to  the  day  they  buried  Constance.  So  success¬ 
fully  did  he  talk,  that  indeed  he  destroyed  the  deeper  bitterness  of 
regret.  Dicky’s  mind  wandered  to  incidents  of  that  journey.  He 
recalled  the  face  of  the  lady  who  had  watched  him  from  her  carriacfe 
when,  in  the  congestion  of  the  traffic,  they  had  waited  side  by  side. 

But  as  soon  as  the  service  was  over,  as  soon  as  the  spadefuls  of 
earth  were  fast  falling  on  the  polished  coffin,  Dicky  wandered  oS 
alone.  He  wanted  to  see  the  grave  which  he  had  never  had  the 
heart  to  look  upon  since  that  day  when,  with  his  mind  unsteady  in 
its  balance,  he  had  set  out  on  his  walk  from  Kensal  Green  to 
Gloucestershire. 

For  a  long  while  he  stood  there  with  mixed  feelings  of  regret  and 
pain  and  memories  of  love  and  of  their  wonderful  days,  of  Constance 
herself,  the  noble  creature  that  she  was  and  all  the  sacrifices  she 
had  made  for  him, 

“My  dear,”  he  whispered,  “he  shall  be  the  man  you  would  want 
him  to  be,” 

And  then,  for  this  was  that  very  sentiment  which  they  do  so  hate 
in  England,  the  tears  filled  into  his  eyes.  He  smeared  them  away, 
still  standing  there,  unable  any  longer  to  read  the  inscription  on  the 
little  white  cross — 

Constance  Furlong — wife  of  Richard  Furlong — departed  this  life— 
and  so  on — in  the  twenty-first  year — 

Many  were  the  casual  readers  of  that  inscription,  knowing  nothing 
of  Constance,  never  having  heard  of  Dicky  who  muttered;  “Poor 
thing  ”  as  they  passed  on.  And  not  a  few  amongst  the  women  who 
had  seen  it,  guessed  how  the  thing  had  been. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Harry  was  told  that  his  Granny  had  gone  away  on  business  to  buy 
more  oil  and  candles  for  the  shop  and,  in  the  new  found  delight  of 
having  discovered  a  father  w'ho  could  tell  him  more  magnificent 
stories  than  he  had  ever  heard  before,  he  was  content  with  his 
journey  to  the  Mill. 

They  sat  in  opposite  corners  of  their  third-class  carriage  all  the 
way  to  Pershore,  when  Dicky  played  with  his  childhood,  calling 
from  his  mind  such  spirit  of  invention  as  he  scarcely  dreamed  had 
existed  in  him. 

“Look  at  the  trees  racing  up  to  London,”  said  he,  when  once  the 
country  was  reached.  Whereupon  it  became  imperative  to  say  why 
they  wanted  to  get  to  London  and  what  they  did  when  they  got 
there,  for  there  was  not  a  sign  of  them  in  Drury  Lane. 

“They  never  do  get  quite  to  London,”  Dicky  explained — “at  least 
only  a  few  of  them.  They’re  like  the  swallow's,  a  lot  of  them  die 
on  the  way,  or  they  stop  just  outside  and  daren’t  go  any  further 
because  of  the  smoke  and  the  fog.” 
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But  what  were  swallows?  To  one  born  and  bred  in  Drury  Lane, 
it  was  a  natural  assumption  enough  to  suppose  that  they  were  what 
vou  had  in  your  throat  when  you  were  eating. 

“Granny  always  used  to  say — don’t  sw'allow  your  food  so  kickly,” 

There  was  no  little  joy  to  Dicky  in  telling  someone  who  knew 
nothing  about  them  what  swallows  were.  There  he  was  just  come 
from  the  South  of  France  which  was  the  half-way  house  of  their 
yearly  journeys.  There  was  a  whole  fairy  tale  to  be  told  of  where 
the  swallows  came  from  every  year  and,  warming  to  the  delicious 
task  of  it,  he  told  those  wondering  eyes  a  tale  he  had  little  imagined 
to  have  existed  in  his  mind  before. 

All  this  sped  the  journey  by,  and  quickly  enough  for  them  both ; 
but  one  of  them  was  not  to  see  it  out  until  the  end.  Dicky  was 
beginning  a  long  tale  about  a  tailor  who  sat  on  his  haunches  in  the 
window  of  his  shop,  making  coats  all  day  long  for  those  people  who 
laughed  up  their  sleeves.  It  had  endless  possibilities  of  Eomance, 
and  though  the  blue  eyes  were  eager  enough  at  the  start,  in  time 
the  lids  grew  heavy.  The  fair  head  nodded  into  sleep,  when  Dicky 
took  him  on  his  knees,  folding  his  arms  about  him  and  looking  out 
of  the  window  now  in  silence,  wondering  why  he  had  not  realised 
the  joys  of  childhood  before. 

Then  Pershore  was  reached.  Dicky  carried  his  son  in  his  arms 
across  to  the  old  dog-cart  that  was  ready  in  waiting  at  the  station 
gate.  All  the  way  back  to  Eckington,  never  stirring  as  they  bumped 
over  the  old  bridge,  Harry  slept  with  no  sign  of  waking,  his  little 
lips  half  parted  as  though  already  in  wonder  at  the  new  life  that 
lay  before  him. 

It  was  Spring  again,  but  later  in  the  year  than  when  he  had  taken 
Fanny  Cornish  for  her  walk  in  the  Park.  The  lilacs  were  in  bloom, 
the  tulips  out  and  the  daffodils  just  over.  All  the  hedges  had  shot 
their  spikes  of  green,  the  pollard  willows  that  for  months  had  looked 
so  dead,  were  breaking  into  life. 

With  his  sleeping  burden  in  his  anns,  Dicky  walked  up  the  garden 
path,  just  as  of  old,  Angel,  the  shepherd,  had  carried  him,  but  to  a 
sterner  welcome  than  now.  The  door  was  closed.  With  some  little 
difficulty,  he  freed  a  hand,  rattling  the  old  knocker  as  on  the  day 
when  Anne  had  opened  to  him. 

Nov/  it  was  Mrs.  Flint.  He  recognised  the  tread  of  her  footsteps 
across  the  hall.  Scarce  a  memory  of  the  past  was  awakened  in  him 
by  the  sound.  Pride  only  was  uppermost  in  his  mind.  What  would 
she  think  of  his  son  ?  Much  what  he  thought  of  him ;  what  anyone 
would  think.  He  looKed  at  the  sleeping  face  below  him,  seeing 
Constance  again  and  looking  eagerly  for  himself. 

But  in  Mrs.  Flint,  as  she  crossed  the  hall  and  fumbled  nervously 
with  the  latches  and  bolts  of  the  big  door — never  unlocked  in  the 
day-time,  unless  to  a  visitor  such  as  he — every  memory  was  awake 
and  pulsing  in  her  then.  More  than  two  years  had  gone  since  last 
she  had  seen  him  and  in  the  quiet  evenings  in  the  Mill,  when  Mr. 
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Furlong  was  reading  aloud  while  she  sewed,  the  work  had  often 
fallen  from  her  hands  as  her  thoughts  wandered.  In  those  moments 
she  had  supposed  that  love  was  quite  still  in  her  by  now.  A  thought 
of  Dicky  brought  a  sense  of  kindness,  of  gentleness  even  to  her  heart. 
But  it  was  no  more  than  that.  Sometimes  she  had  smiled  as  she 
picked  up  her  work  again,  thinking  how  easily  love  can  fall  into 
submission  taking  its  place  amongst  the  patient  memories  of  life. 

But  now,  as  she  came  to  open  the  door  to  his  knocking,  all  those 
beliefs  were  gone.  She  knew  he  was  bringing  his  child,  but  even 
curiosity  had  not  stirred  in  her  as  yet.  The  thought  of  seeing  him 
again  after  these  years  of  absence  was  setting  her  heart  to  a  be¬ 
wildering  race  in  her  breast.  She  felt  it  as  though  it  were  beating 
on  the  door  to  open  it  before  those  rusty  bolts  were  shot  from  out 
their  sockets.  And  when  at  last  it  swung  open  on  its  resisting 
hinges,  there  flooded  the  daylight  into  the  hall  and  there  stood  the 
man  she  knew  she  loved  as  well  as  ever. 

“I  guessed  it  was  you,”  she  said  on  her  breath,  then,  seeing  his 
burden,  exclaimed — “  Dicky !  ”  and  was  by  his  side  in  a  moment. 
“  Asleep  ?  What  a  darling !  ”  She  looked  up  full  into  his  eyes. 
“Your  boy,  Dicky.” 

“My  boy,”  said  he,  with  pride  all  satisfied  in  the  tone  of  her 
voice  alone.  “  What  room’s  he  going  to  be  in?  He’d  better  sleep 
as  he  is,  hadn’t  he?  No  sense  in  undressing  him  now.  It’s  a  long 
journey  for  a  little  kid.  The  first  he’s  taken,  I  believe.” 

She  held  out  her  arms,  w^ell  aware  of  Dicky’s  instant  of  hesitation, 
but  with  no  time  for  gratitude  once  the  burden  was  a  weight  against 
her  breast. 

“He’s  to  sleep  in  my  room.  I’ve  made  a  little  bed  up  for  him. 
I’ll  take  him  up  there  now.” 

Dicky  followed  her  upstairs,  suggesting  that  possibly  Harry  might 
disturb  her;  hoping  that  he  might  be  put  in  his  room,  yet  feeling 
the  matter  was  no  longer  in  his  hands.  This  was  the  way  with 
w'ornen.  There  were  certain  things  in  life  over  which  they  claimed 
a  monopoly.  Rightly  too  perhaps.  He  remembered  it  even  in 
iNIrs.  Collins,  whose  dead  baby  he  had  painted — his  first  commission 
— in  Peabody  Buildings.  The  picture  of  it,  the  sordid  bedroom  and 
that  weeping  woman  rushed  back  into  his  mind,  bringing  with  it 
a  sickness  of  fear  as  he  looked  at  Harry’s  head  on  Mrs.  Flint  s 
shoulder.  He  had  realised  the  terror  of  death  since  then. 

The  tidiness  of  IVIrs.  Flint’s  bedroom,  the  cosy  little  bed  she  had 
prepared  for  his  boy  drove  the  thought  quickly  enough  away  from 
him.  Over  her  own  bed  was  a  sketch  he  had  given  her,  framed 
by  the  local  frame-maker  in  Pershore.  There  were  three  more  of 
which  he  had  no  recollection,  also  framed  and  hanging  on  the  walls. 

He  pointed  to  the  one  over  the  bed. 

“I  remember  giving  you  that  one,”  said  he — “but  where  did  yon 
get  the  others?” 

“You'd  thrown  them  away.  I — kept  them.” 
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He  looked  round  the  room,  thinking  of  the  numberless  sketches 
he  had  cast  aside,  expecting  to  see  more.  There  were  none ;  but  on 
her  dressing-table,  where  she  must  see  it  every  morning  and  every 
night  stood  a  photograph  of  him  that  had  been  taken  four  years 
before  in  London. 

Suddenly  then,  the  full  remembrance  of  everything  returned  to 
him  with  a  confusion  of  thoughts  and  a  swift  embarrassment.  He 
knew  she  still  loved  him.  Those  pictures,  that  photograph,  they 
were  silent  proofs  that  love  was  no  transitory  thing  to  her.  It  was 
an  assumption,  but  instinct  it  was  and  no  conceit  that  made  it.  He 
would  have  given  much  to  have  avoided  it.  For  this  glance  about 
her  room  was  an  insight  to  her  mind.  For  three  years  in  which  so 
many  things  had  happened  to  him  she  had  lived  here,  silently 
keeping  the  secret  in  her  own  heart.  Nothing  had  moved  onwards 
in  her  life.  This  it  was  to  be  a  woman.  He  felt  the  tragedy  of  it 
as  though  the  silence  itself  accused  him. 

And  she  was  not  slow  to  catch  the  drift  of  thought  in  him.  She 
laid  Harry  upon  his  bed,  then  came  to  Dicky’s  side,  taking  his  arm 
with  a  gentle  and  re-assuring  hand. 

“You’re  not  going  to  be  worried  about  me — are  you?”  said  she. 
“I  shall  never  make  such  a  fool  of  myself  again  as  I  did  that  day. 
That’s  all  over  now.” 

There  was  bitterness  in  her  voice,  not  for  the  truth  of  it,  but 
because  the  moment  needed  that  the  lie  were  told. 

“Come  downstairs  and  see  your  father.” 

He  took  her  shoulders  and  turned  her  face  towards  his.  How 
deeply  this  thought  of  her  constancy  had  touched  him  he  did  not 
pause  to  tell  himself,  nor  that  her  lie  had  left  some  pain  within. 

“  Are  you  happy  here  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“Absolutely,”  she  replied,  when  he  caught  no  note  of  wavering  in 
her  voice,  or  saw'  an  instant’s  unsteadiness  in  her  eye.  Then  it  was 
true.  It  was  all  over.  Three  years  had  found  an  end  of  love.  It 
was  an  assumption  and  his  instinct  w'as  at  fault. 

“Absence  often  heals,”  said  he,  at  which  she  must  keep  back  a 
sudden  leaping  in  her  heart  for  the  note  of  disappointment  that  she 
heard  in  him. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

There  is  a  well-known  saying  to  the  effect  of  that  eternal  upspringing 
of  hope  in  the  human  breast.  For  here  again  the  situation  was 
revived  once  more  between  Dicky  and  Mrs.  Flint.  Three  years  had 
gone  by  since  the  death  of  Constance  and,  ever  in  need  of  the  love 
of  a  woman  in  his  life,  Dicky’s  heart  was  like  a  seed  wintered  in 
the  earth,  waiting  for  the  first  sun  of  spring  to  send  forth  its  shoots 
in  answer  to  the  brighter  light,  the  warmer  atmosphere. 

At  the  sight  of  those  pictures  on  the  walls,  that  photograph  on 
the  dressing-table,  without  conscious  egotism  or  selfish  delight,  he 
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had  felt — as  would  have  been  human  in  anyone  so  much  alone  in 
the  world  as  he — that  here  at  least  he  was  in  the  presence  of  love. 
Without  one  moment’s  desire  to  take  advantage  of  it,  the  knowledge 
cheered  him.  Here  indeed  was  someone  in  whom  he  might  confide, 
might  trust,  might  speak  the  very  meaning  of  all  his  inmost  thoughts, 
his  most  sacred  ambitions.  Keticence  was  in  his  nature  when 
amongst  men.  But  with  women  and  those  who  loved  him  most  of 
all,  he  could  speak  himself,  without  fear  of  confusion.  Ever 
in  need  of  sympathy  and  understanding,  life  had  been  swift 
to  show  him  that  it  is  amongst  women  these  qualities  are  to  be 
found. 

Here  then,  in  the  very  commencement  of  their  second  meeting, 
he  first  had  been  buoyed  up  with  hopeful  anticipation  and  then  cast 
down  because  it  seemed  her  love  for  him  had  w'asted  into  nothing¬ 
ness.  But  selfishness  and  wounded  pride,  these  were  not  the 
motives  of  that  depression.  He  would,  in  all  sincerity,  have  wished 
what  had  been  happiest  for  her.  It  did  not  seem  to  him  that  he 
was  worth  a  fruitless  love  of  years,  or  was  there  that  amazement 
in  him,  as  comes  to  the  minds  of  so  many  men,  that  women  who 
have  loved  them  once,  can  ever  cease  to  love  them  still.  It  was 
just  this,  that  in  the  loss  of  her  affection,  he  must  forgo  her  deeper 
sympathy  and  lose  her  clearer  understanding. 

So  then  it  was,  that  little  note  of  bitterness,  that  leaped  the 
sudden  hope  into  her  heart. 

“Absence  often  heals,”  he  had  said,  and  like  a  forest  beast  that 
long  has  lost  the  scenting  of  its  prey  but,  finding  it  again,  Mrs.  Flint 
could  detect  the  hidden  note  of  disappointment. 

What  then  did  it  mean  to  her?  That  were  a  subtle  matter  to 
determine.  First  without  doubt,  it  w'as  a  bounding  hope  that  rose 
the  colour  in  her  cheeks  and  struck  a  brighter  light  into  her  eyes. 
He  had  come  back  again,  the  man  she  loved,  embittered  with  the 
thought  that  her  love  for  him  was  gone. 

But  once  alone  and  in  the  silence  of  her  room,  beside  that  bed  in 
which  she  had  lain  so  many  times  awake  to  think  upon  the  matters 
of  her  life,  she  found  a  slow  mistrusting  growing  up  behind  her 
hope.  He  was  distressed  to  find  her  love  was  gone,  but  did  that 
mean  that  love  of  her  had  found  its  birth  in  him? 

With  firm  and  steady  will,  she  set  herself  in  check.  “Don’t  be 
a  fool,”  she  said,  as  countless  times  she  had  warned  herself  before. 
“He  doesn’t  love  you.  He  never  would.”  Then  in  her  mind,  tor¬ 
turing  herself  with  self-inflicted  pain,  she  drew  her  picture  of  the 
woman  who  should  be  his  mate.  A  fine  creature  she  would  be,  so 
far  unlike  herself;  beautiful  to  look  upon,  a  mind  to  almost  meet 
with  his.  She  looked  down  at  her  hands,  rough  with  the  work  about 
the  Mill  she  had  to  do — ^those  other  hands  would  not  be  such  as 
hers.  She  could  see,  as  plainly  as  she  saw  her  own,  the  slender 
fingers  of  the  woman  he  would  love.  Smarting  the  pain  still  deeper, 
as  though  to  heal  them  she  would  cauterise  her  wounds,  she  went 
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to  the  mirror  on  the  dressing-table  and  looked  at  her  reflection 
there. 

Now  she  smiled — a  smile  of  bitterness  indeed.  The  thought  was 
too  grotesque  to  imagine  he  should  care  for  her.  The  picture  she 
had  drawn  was  far  from  its  reflection  in  that  glass.  For  now  since 
his  success,  in  that  first  moment  when  he  came  into  the  house,  she 
had  seen  a  striking  change  in  Dicky.  Success  had  brought  him 
confidence;  the  light  of  command  was  in  his  eyes.  He  knew  his 
worth  as  it  had  seemed  he  had  not  known  of  it  before.  Here  was 
the  man  in  him  that  any  woman  might  be  proud  to  win.  No — 
she  was  not  his  mate.  The  light  he  needed  in  a  woman’s  eyes,  as 
windows  to  her  soul,  was  not  in  hers.  If  only  he  could  find  the 
woman,  meet  his  eyes  with  hers  and  know  that  in  those  eyes  his 
destiny  was  fixed.  Then  these  faint  flickerings  of  hope  might  well 
die  down  in  her  and  in  the  silence  of  her  heart  she  might  find 
some  consoling  peace  in  memory. 

Such  a  woman  she  had  seen.  Of  a  sudden,  recollection  stirred 
in  her.  Her  head  lifted,  as  when  the  guardian  of  a  herd  thrusts 
up  its  nostrils  to  a  suspicious  wind.  Such  a  woman  she  had  seen 
that  very  day.  At  Woolas  Hall  the  guests  were  gathered  for  the 
hunting.  That  morning  as  she  walked  up  to  the  farm  below  the 
hill  to  make  complaint  about  the  milk  they  had  received,  the  horses 
passed  her  on  the  road.  One  of  them,  a  splendid  bay,  stepping 
with  all  the  pride  of  horseflesh  as  when  it  is  conscious  of  the  rider 
on  its  back,  carried  a  girl,  not  more  than  twenty-five  years  old. 
There,  was  just  such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Flint  had  pictured  in  her 
mind. 

Health  and  energy  were  tingling  in  her  cheeks  as  she  rode  through 
that  crisp  morning  air.  On  either  side  of  her,  two  men  in  scarlet 
coats  were  eagerly  vying  with  each  other  to  engage  her  in  their 
conversation.  Between  them  both,  offering  the  favour  of  her  atten¬ 
tion  no  more  to  one  than  to  the  other,  she  rode  with  head  thrown 
back  to  catch  the  sharp  Spring  air  upon  her  face.  There  was  that 
amusement  of  a  keen  intelligence  in  her  eyes,  as  though  her  laughter 
were  ever  ready  to  be  fairly  called.  Indeed  it  seemed  to  lie  in 
waiting  at  the  comers  of  her  mouth,  just  quaintly  drooping  in  a 
humorous  smile  as  though  the  comedy  of  life  were  always  present 
in  her  thoughts  and  she  had  been  bom  in  the  world  to  miss  no 
moment  of  it  as  it  came.  It  showed  again  in  that  fine  chiselled 
outline  of  her  nose,  w^hich  slightly  tilted  to  attractive  humour  once 
again,  with  nostrils  not  too  closely  set,  lest  but  a  hint  of  meanness 
should  have  spoilb  the  keener  intellect  and  generous  intention  of 
her  face. 

But  that  love  of  humour  and  understanding  was  not  all.  The 
complete  and  deeper  meaning  of  her  nature  was  hidden  in  her  lips, 
where,  from  those  quaintly  drooping  corners  of  her  mouth,  they  rose 
in  warmth  and  fulness  to  the  perfect  arch  revealing  just  the  white¬ 
ness  of  her  teeth. 
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This  was  the  feature  of  her  face  on  which  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Flint 
had  rested.  For  there  was  consummated  all  the  attraction  of  the 
woman  in  her  to  the  minds  of  men.  It  was  the  humour  and  the 
generous  understanding  Mrs.  Flint  preferred,  yet  as  she  passed,  her 
glance  had  never  left  her  lips.  There  are  things  one  woman  knows 
about  another,  but  of  which  no  power  except  the  heat  of  jealousy 
can  make  her  speak.  Her  sight  is  swift  to  them.  One  glance,  no 
more.  These  were  the  things  that  Mrs.  Flint  had  seen,  as  they 
rode  by  her,  this  little  company,  on  that  very  morning  of  the  day 
that  Dicky  had  come  back. 

And  when  the  picture  was  re-completed  in  her  mind,  she  sat  down 
on  the  bed  and  said  aloud — “There  was  the  woman  who  would  be 
a  mate  for  him  ” — at  which  no  sooner  had  the  words  been  said  than 
all  the  remembrance  of  his  bitterness  returned. 

“Absence  often  heals,”  he  had  said.  She  heard  the  ring  of  dis¬ 
appointment  once  again,  while  in  the  momentary  relaxation  of  her 
will,  all  hope  came  bounding  back  once  more. 

In  sudden  fear  then  lest  it  should  take  possession  of  her  mind,  she 
crossed  the  room  and  swiftly  knelt  beside  the  bed  where  Harry  still 
lay  sleeping  with  his  head  tucked  in  the  angle  of  his  arm. 

“I’ve  got  you  anyhow,”  she  whispered — “You’re  his  and  you’re 
mine  too.  No  one  shall  ever  take  you  away  now — you’re  going  to 
be  mine — my  very  own.” 

So  she  had  stilled  the  hope  in  her  by  contemplation  of  the  days 
to  come  and  all  the  new-found  interest  that  the  days  would  bring 
with  a  young  voice  calling  through  the  long-time  silence  of  the 
Mill. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Those  three  years  of  his  absence,  Dicky  found,  had  added  many 
years  of  age  to  his  father.  It  was  not  only  the  growing  whiteness 
of  his  hair  or  the  bending  of  his  figure  from  the  upright  back  and 
the  well-set  head ;  there  was  also  behind  the  hearty  intention  of  his 
smile  of  welcome,  a  heavy  shadow  of  fatigue  cutting  short  the  smile 
in  his  eyes,  relaxing  unexpectedly  the  pressure  of  his  hand.  He 
looked  to  Dicky  like  a  tree,  bowing  its  head,  not  before  age  in  which 
with  bare  branches  it  still  should  stand  erect  when  all  its  fruitful¬ 
ness  is  gone,  but  because  some  malady  has  struck  it  at  its  very 
root. 

As  though  conscious  of  the  scrutiny  of  Dicky’s  glance,  he  quickly 
smiled  again;  said  how  they  had  heard  of  his  success. 

“Who  was  the  girl  you  painted  for  your  picture — ‘Jade’?  We 
saw  a  copy  of  it  in  some  magazine.  By  kind  permission  of  the 
artist — that  was  yov-  of  course.  I  suppose  the  kind  permission  was 
worth  something.  One  doesn’t  give  those  things  for  nothing.  We 
read  an  account  of  it  underneath,  how  the  Academy  refused  it  and 
they  took  it  in  Paris.  Of  course,  the  Academy’s  a  difficult  thing 
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to  get  into  all  at  once.  We  know  that.  But  they  didn’t  say  in 
the  account  who  the  girl  was.  Who  was  she  ?  ” 

He  talked  swiftly,  not  unthinkingly  for  him  perhaps.  There  was 
ever  that  intention  in  what  he  said  to  keep  the  father  in  his  true 
relation  to  the  son.  But  there  was  too  that  quickness  in  his  voice 
which  strove  to  make  distraction  in  Dicky’s  mind.  Conscious  no 
doubt  of  the  change  in  him,  he  was  endeavouring  to  hide  it  from 
his  son. 

“She  was  a  model,  I  suppose,”  he  continued,  ‘‘just  a  model  in 
your  studio?” 

Mrs.  Flint  did  not  look  up  from  her  occupation  of  laying  the  cloth 
for  six  o’clock  tea,  but  she  listened  intently  to  his  reply.  That 
question  of  Mr.  Furlong’s  expressed  the  curiosity  which  had  been  in 
both  their  minds  when  they  had  seen  the  reproduction  of  his  por¬ 
trait  in  the  magazine.  It  was  only  the' sudden  need  of  something 
to  say  which  had  made  him  speak  it  then  before  her.  Had  he 
thought  about  it  at  all,  he  would  have  preferred  to  wait  and  ask 
Dicky  when  they  were  alone.  But  there  it  was;  he  had  said  it. 
It  was  after  all  a  harmless  matter.  For  what  difference  did  it  make 
whether  she  were  a  model  or  not?  Artists  had  to  paint  something, 
and  portraits,  as  he  told  himself,  had  to  be  of  someone. 

But  the  cut  of  the  dress,  the  face  of  the  girl  herself,  these  had 
awakened  Mrs.  Flint’s  interest  and  curiosity.  As  has  indeed  been 
said,  the  picture  had  stirred  the  appreciation  of  more  women  than 
men.  When  therefore  Dicky  replied  it  was  not  a  model,  but  a  girl 
he  knew  who  had  kindly  consented  to  sit  for  him,  she  smiled,  not 
exactly  enviously,  not  exactly  with  condescension,  but  as  one  who 
would  say — ‘‘Don’t  tell  me  any  more.  Let’s  talk  of  something 
else.”  So  much  indeed  did  these  words  express  the  meaning  of 
that  smile,  that  her  immediate  action  conveyed  it  too.  She  left  the 
room  in  the  pursuit  of  her  duties,  when  no  duty  could  have  taken 
her  away  if  she  had  wished  to  stay. 

They  were  still  talking  of  his  work  when  she  returned.  ‘‘Jade” 
had  been  sold  for  two  hundred  pounds.  Mr.  Furlong  strove  to  keep 
the  greater  amazement  from  his  eyes,  but  the  magnitude  of  the  sum 
bewildered  him. 

“Yes — I’m  sure  it’s  worth  it,”  said  he,  but  the  casual  note  did 
not  ring  wholly  true.  Mrs.  Flint,  as  well  as  Dicky,  knew  he  was 
impressed  by  it.  “  Have  you  done  any  more  portraits  since  then  ?  ” 
he  continued — “That  was  two  years  ago — wasn’t  it?” 

“Yes — two  years.  I  haven’t  painted  any  portraits  since.  Some 
landscapes  while  I  was  away — a  lot  in  Italy,  some  in  France  and 
Germany.” 

“  Did  you  get  good  prices  for  those  ?  ” 

“Well — they’re  all  with  Rheinhardt  and  Guernani — some  are  sold, 
but  they’re  going  to  give  an  exhibition  of  my  stuff  this  year — the 
man  who  bought  ‘  Jade  ’  will  probably  lend  it.  If  you  come  up  to 
Tiondon  then,  you  could  see  it.” 
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Mr.  Furlong  laughed.  “A  long  journey,”  said  he,  “to  see  a 
picture.” 

Dicky  smiled  uncomfortably,  made  conscious  of  his  own  egotism. 
He  turned  their  conversation  to  his  father’s  life  and  interests  in  the 
mill;  asked  how  things  were  going,  whether  in  those  days  of  labour 
unrest  he  had  had  any  difficulty  with  the  men. 

“Oh — the  men  are  all  right,”  said  Mr.  Furlong,  “so  long  as  thev 
get  good  wages  and  short  hours.  One  must  reduce  possibilities  of 
complaint  to  the  utmost  minimum — which  I  do,  so  far  as  competi¬ 
tion  permits.” 

“How  about  all  this  new  machinery  in  mills?”  Dickv 
inquired. 

“Oh — ^yes — new  machinery — ”  He  turned  on  his  heel,  “They’ll 
be  getting  com  to  grind  itself  one  of  these  days.”  Which,  having 
said,  he  abmptly  left  the  room. 

Dicky  looked  at  Mrs.  Flint. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  he  asked. 

“He  always  gets  like  that  when  anyone  speaks  of  the  new 
machinery.  It’s  cutting  the  prices  and  I  believe  that  affects  his 
trade.  He  can’t  do  his  grinding  as  quickly  as  they  can.  The  water 
power  varies. 

“It  always  did,”  said  Dicky. 

“Ah — but  steam  power  never  does.” 

“  Why  doesn’t  he  get  the  new  machinery  put  in  then  ?  ” 

“He  won’t — perhaps  he  can’t  afford  it — I  don’t  know.  You  know 
how  reticent  he  is.  He  never  speaks  of  business  to  me.  I  ask  him 
questions  sometimes,  but  I  think  he  resents  them.  He’s  fighting 
his  battle,  I  suppose,  but  he  likes  to  fight  it  in  his  own  comer  with 
none  of  his  friends  looking  on.  Aren’t  you  like  that,  Dicky?” 

“Am  I?” 

He  looked  up  with  a  smile.  His  battle  was  going  so  well  just 
then — it  was  victory  all  the  way. 

“You’ve  had  your  bad  times,  I  know',  but  you’ve  never  talked 
about  them.” 

“Is  he  having  a  bad  time,  do  you  think?” 

“I  believe  so.” 

“That’s  why  he  looks  so  much  older  then.  Why  doesn’t  he  talk 
about  it?  Why  doesn’t  he  confide  in  someone?  ” 

“Because  I  think  he  believes  his  determination  is  strong  enough 
to  conquer  in  the  end.” 

That  may  have  been  it.  But  there  came  a  day  when  his  deter¬ 
mination  was  broken. 

At  breakfast  one  morning  a  letter  lay  on  his  plate  which  he  opened 
eagerly.  That  eagerness  was  palpable  both  to  Dicky  and  Mrs.  Flint. 
They  paused  in  their  meal  to  watch  him.  Then  in  one  moment,  ten 
years  had  settled  in  his  face.  He  laid  the  letter  down,  staring  at 
the  food  before  him;  picked  it  up  and  read  it  once  again.  Finally 
he  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  left  the  room. 
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The  eyes  of  Mrs.  Flint  and  Dicky  followed  him ;  then  they  turned 
upon  each  other. 

“Did  you  see  that  look  in  his  face?  ”  asked  Dicky.  “He  became 
an  old  man  as  he  sat  there.  He  might  have  been  ninety  years  old 
as  he  put  that  letter  in  his  pocket.”  He  rose  from  the  table.  “I’m 
not  going  to  stand  this  father  and  son  business  any  longer.  He’ll 
have  to  tell  me  what’s  the  matter.” 

Mrs.  Flint  let  him  go.  “This  father  and  son  business” — that 
made  her  smile  when  he  had  closed  the  door  behind  him.  The  very 
qualities  which  were  weakness  in  his  father  had  become  strength 
in  Dicky.  No  one  cculd  deny  those  two  were  like  each  other.  The 
instinct  which  made  Mr.  Furlong  strive  so  foolishly  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  his  dignity,  preserving  that  spirit  of  aloofness  even  in 
his  moments  of  direst  need,  was  the  same  instinct  which,  in  Dicky, 
made  him  impatient  with  the  petty  folly  of  it  all. 

He  found  his  father  in  the  Mill,  standing  in  the  loft  where  the 
big  wheel  was  revolving  with  its  unceasing  music,  humming  in  the 
deep  register  of  its  voice  that  same  untiring  song  which  Dicky  had 
heard  from  childhood.  The  sight  of  his  father  standing  there,  so 
near  the  massive  wheel,  where  one  false  step  would  bring  him  death 
upon  the  instant,  shot  a  swift  thrill  of  fear  across  his  heart.  He 
hurried  to  his  side.  In  a  grip  that  made  the  poor  man  wince,  he 
took  his  arm. 

“What’s  the  matter,  father?”  he  called,  raising  his  voice  above 
the  incessant  noise. 

Mr.  Furlong  shook  his  head.  He  may  have  said  the  word  “no¬ 
thing,”  but  Dicky  only  saw  the  movement  of  his  lips.  The  sound 
was  carried  far  away  into  the  mighty  roaring  of  the  wheel.  StiU 
then  keeping  his  hold  upon  his  father’s  arm,  he  led  him  away  out 
of  the  loft,  Mr.  Furlong  following  with  almost  the  obedience  of  a 
child. 

“Now,”  said  Dicky,  when  they  were  back  once  more  in  the  quieter 
surroundings  of  the  house — “It’s  no  good  saying  there’s  nothing  the 
matter.  All  in  one  moment  you  became  an  old  man  when  you  read 
that  letter.  What  is  it?  Something’s  hopelessly  wrong.  I  thought 
there  was  when  I  first  came  home.  It’s  obvious  now — anyone  could 
see  it.  What  is  it  ?  ” 

Mr.  Furlong  lifted  his  eyes  to  Dicky’s.  They  were  like  the  eyes 
of  a  child  brought  face  to  face  with  the  compulsion  of  confession. 

“I’ve  failed,  Dicky,”  said  he,  and  his  voice  was  the  voice  of  a 
child’s — all  authority  gone  from  it,  all  energy,  all  command. 

“You’ve  failed?  How  do  you  mean?  The  Mill’s  still 
running — you’re  still  grinding.  The  men  are  working  just  the 
same.” 

“Yes — the  men  don’t  know  anything  as  yet.  We’ve  kept  it  from 
them.  But  trade  has  been  bad  these  last  two  years.  The  steam 
mills  are  taking  all  the  work.  I’ve  had  to  get  money  advanced  from 
the  bank  to  meet  my  bills,  hoping  that  corn  would  get  a  bit  cheaper 
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and  things  would  be  easier  then.  But  I  can’t  grind  quick  enough 
to  make  it  pay.  I  owe  the  bank  money,  I’ve  got  other  creditors 
too.” 

“  How  much  do  you  owe  the  bank  ?  ” 

The  poor  man  looked  afraid  of  the  direct  question.  He  tried  to 
temporise.  He  did  not  want  to  say  the  exact  sum,  but  Dicky's 
eyes  were  holding  him  to  it.  He  tried  to  face  them  with  that  fixed 
gaze  which  he  had  always  met  them  with  before,  but  they  fell  before 
the  straightness  of  his  gaze. 

“I  don’t  quite  know  how  much  it  is,”  said  he.  “Something  over 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  I  think,” 

No  wonder  he  had  been  astonished  at  the  price  of  just  a  little 
paint  upon  a  stretch  of  canvas.  For  the  money  paid  upon  that 
portrait  he  might  have  saved  his  name. 

“And  how  much  to  the  other  creditors?”  persisted  Dicky.  He 
had  no  intention  of  seeming  stem ;  but  this  w^as  no  moment  to  waste 
time  with  fruitless  sympathy.  “How  much  would  you  think?” 

Mr.  Furlong’s  eyes  were  hunted  as  he  looked  about  him,  trying 
in  his  confusion  to  search  within  his  mind.  There  was  Bates,  twelve 
pounds  odd.  There  was  Mr.  Leggatt — his  old  friend  Leggatt — 
thirty  pounds  he  owed  to  him.  There  was  Simpson,  the  farmer— 
there  was  Prendergast,  the  corn-merchant — there  were  many  others. 
Their  faces  came  and  went — all  threateningly — across  the  vision  of 
his  mind.  In  a  moment  they  had  become  a  menacing  crowd,  all 
crying  out  their  demands  with  one  voice.  It  was  impossible  to 
distinguish  and  count  them  every  one. 

He  looked  back  at  Dicky  and  in  a  bewildered  voice  replied :  “  I— 
I  couldn’t  say  how  much.  That  letter  told  me  there  was  to  be  a 
meeting  of  the  creditors  this  morning.  I’d  hoped  they  were  going 
to  let  me  go  on  a  bit  longer  and  try  to  fight  it  out.” 

“Where  is  the  meeting?” 

“  At  Eamshaw’s — the  solicitor  in  Pershore.  I  shall  have  to  get 
the  trap  ready  at  once  and  drive  off  there  now.” 

“Will  you  have  to  be  present  before  all  your  creditors? ” 

“No — but  I  shall  be  there  in  another  room,  I  suppose.” 

“Then  I’m  coming  with  you,”  said  Dicky,  “I’ll  be  there.  I’d 
like  to  see  those  creditors.  I’ll  go  and  tell  John  to  get  out  the 
trap  at  once.” 


(Jo  he  continued.) 
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ULTRA-PROTESTANTISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Dear  Sir, 

in  your  July  number  we  were  given  two  articles  on  religion 
which  for  the  sake  of  convenience  I  will  call  Two  and  Eight,  follow¬ 
ing  the  order  in  which  they  stand  on  the  cover  of  your  review. 
Article  Two  is  called  “Oxford  Liberalism  and  Dogma.”  Article 
Eight  is  a  dialogue,  “Plain  Talks  about  Christian  Missions.”  Both 
these  papers  reveal,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  the  ravages  made 
in  the  religion  of  our  country  by  ultra-Protestantism.  I  write  as  an 
Anglican  Catholic  desirous  of  reunion  with  Rome,  because  1  am 
deeply  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  the  Anglican  position — a  difficulty 
which  is  chiefly  intellectual,  as  few  people  have  the  technical  know¬ 
ledge  necessary  to  grasp  the  Anglican  standpoint. 

There  is  a  peculiarly  irritating,  early-Victorian,  flavour  about 
Article  Eight  which  has  the  terrible  defect  of  materialism  and  is 
written  with  the  pride  "and  confidence  of  the  assured  rationalist.  It 
is  written  by  one  ignorant  (if  one  may  say  so)  of  the  tremendous 
scope  of  orthodoxy.  We  are  told  that  “well-educated  and  intelligent 
men  can  hardly  be  drawn  to  a  Church  so  far  gone  in  obscurantism 
as  not  to  realise  and  accept  the  established  results  of  modern 
criticism;  a  Church  which  lives  upon  an  antiquated  science  incor¬ 
porated  in  its  tradition.”  Orthodox  believers  are  in  a  position  to 
deny  that  modem  criticism  is  able  to  approach  the  vital  truths  of 
tradition;  and  quite  apart  from  Christianity  we  have  modem  writers, 
such  as  Bergson,  seeking  to  clarify  our  thought  by  methods  allied 
to  this  so-called  “obscurantism.”  Moreover,  the  “antiquated 
science  ”  of  the  Church  is  founded  on  Aristotelianism — a  philosophy 
which  alone  can  be  termed  consummate. 

The  trend  of  the  whole  article  is  towards  reasonableness,  and 
contempt  is  poured  on  the  good  Catholic  who  discusses  “  neither  the 
sense  nor  the  logical  import  of  what  he  believes.”  Yet  this  is 
precisely  the  attitude  of  mind  which  reason  leads  the  orthodox  to 
adopt  tow^ards  the  great  vital  doctrines,  such  as  the  Trinity  and 
the  Virgin  Birth.  Reason  is  convinced  that  God  is  so  immeasurably 
removed  from  man  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  we  cannot 
grasp  His  fiats.  We  can  but  accept  the  symbolical  rendering  of 
things.  It  is  the  symbolical  or  sacramental  view  of  life  which  alone 
satisfies  the  mystic,  and  it  is  towards  mysticism  that  modernism 
veers  to-day,  despite  the  rationalism  of  Article  Eight. 

Article  Two  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  disintegrating 
tendency  of  secularism,  and  the  certainty  of  failure  which  attends 
the  Protestant  fallacy  of  placing  the  Bible  before  the  Church. 
Biblical  exegesis  w’ould  never  have  been  fraught  with  so  much  danger 
had  Protestants  earlier  interpreted  the  warning  contained  in  the 
divine  words,  “  Search  the  scriptures ;  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have 
eternal  life.”  We  hear  much  nowadays  of  the  historical  method. 
Now  if  there  be  one  fact  more  than  another  strengthened  by  historical 
research  it  is  the  foundation  of  the  Church.  Yet  of  this  early  Church 
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and  its  history  and  philosophy  men  are  singularly  ignorant,  and  their 
ignorance  in  this  matter  leads  them  into  grievous  error;  concerning 
this,  we  must  ponder  with  regret  over  the  breach  which  took  place 
at  the  time  of  the  Eeformation. 

The  question  which  confronts  us  is  this :  Are  we  Protestants  losing 
the  Faith?  I  might  add,  further,  are  not  such  ultra-liberal  papers 
as  Article  Eight  of  your  July  review  aiding  in  the  process? 

Yours  faithfully, 

Florence  Gay  (Mrs.). 

Heaths,  Haslemere,  Surrey. 


*•*  The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelope  be  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  be  type¬ 
written. 


The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 


